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PREFACE. 


CATHOLIC commentaries in English on the 
Epistles to the Corinthians, indeed on any of 
the Pauline Epistles, are so very few that no 
apology seems needed for venturing to add to 
their number. 

The present work is chiefly intended as a text- 
book for the students of my own classes of 
Sacred Scripture in Maynooth College; but I 
shall be pleased if it also secure a place among 
the textbooks of other colleges at home and 
abroad or be used by priests on the mission to 
refresh the knowledge they acquired in student 
days. In preparing a textbook for those who 
are to be made acquainted with a subject for the 
first time, the difficulty is to say just enough— 
to set forth the essentials with clearness and pre- 
cision, and not to overlay them with unneces- 
sary erudition or excessive detail. I am not at 
all sure that I have always succeeded in this, 
but I have tried throughout to aim at it, and 
while endeavouring to omit nothing of real 
importance, have laboured to be as clear and 
brief as possible. Indeed I might honestly say 
that it would not have cost me half the labour 
to make this work twice its present size. 

Some slight acquaintance with Greek, the 
original language of nearly the whole New Tes- 
tament, is supposed in my readers; but it is 
hoped that even where this is wanting the com- 
mentary will be intelligible. It is greatly to be 
desired, however, that every serious student of 
the New Testament should have the Greek text 
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before him or, better still, a Graeco-Latin New 
Testament, containing the Vulgate version 
together with the original. 

It is my hope and intention to publish before 
long, if God spare me, commentaries of a some- 
what similar kind on the other Pauline and the 
Catholic Epistles. I have been led to begin 
with the Epistles to the Corinthians, partly for 
a personal reason, but chiefly on account of 
their great beauty and importance. The 
writer of the article on these Epistles in “‘ The 
Catholic Encyclopedia,’’ does not hesitate to 
say that the First ‘‘ is generally regarded as the 
greatest of the writings of St. Paul by reason of 
the magnificence\and beauty of its style and 
the variety and importance of its contents’ ; 
and that the Second “ gives a deeper insigh: 
than any other of his writings into the character 
and personal history ’’ of the Apostle. It would 
indeed be difficult to exaggerate the importance 
especially of the First Epistle. Its teaching on 
the indissolubility of the bond of Christian mar- 
riage, its glorious eulogy of charity, its unique 
testimony to the wealth of spiritual gifts with 
which the Holy Ghost enriched the infant 
Church, the light it throws on a great Christian 
community at so early a period as the middle of 
the first century, the confirmation it supplies of 
the Gospel accounts of the institution of the 
Blessed Eucharist, the evidence it affords that 
the Blessed Eucharist was regularly celebrated 
before the year 60 A.D., the proofs it furnishes 
of the great fundamental doctrine of our Lord’s 
resurrection, the arguments by which it estab- 
lishes the final and glorious resurrection of the 
just—all this enables us to realise how much 
poorer we should have been, if the First Epistle 
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to the Corinthians had never been written. And 
as for the Second Epistle, if it contained 
nothing of importance besides St. Paul’s 
enumeration of his trials and sufferings endured 
for the Gospel, it would still be one of the most 
precious and inspiring portions of the New Tes- 
tament. 

As a general rule, I have abstained from dis- 
cussing any but the more probable opinions on 
disputed texts, and I have frequently contented 
myself with such refutation of erroneous or less 
probable views as is contained in setting forth 
and firmiy establishing the true sense. As must 
happen to everyone who desires to write care- 
fully on St. Paul, I have had to read much, but, 
except in questions of great importance, I have 
rarely thought it necessary to give a long list of 
authorities in support of an opinion. Similarly 
in cases of disputed readings, where the reading 
is fairly certain I have generally thought it 
enough to say so; but in important or very 
doubtful readings I have always taken care to 
give the authorities in support of each, that the 
reader may be able to exercise his own judg- 
ment. 

It would be impossible for me, if I desired, to 
apportion my indebtedness to the various 
authors upon whom I have drawn. In the 
course of long years of reading, much is 
imbibed and assimilated unconsciously. I 
think, however, that I am most indebted to St. 
Chrysostom, St. Thomas, Estius and Cornely, 
among Catholic commentators ; and to Robert- 
son-Plummer, Stanley, Conybeare-Howson, 
and Zahn, among Protestant commentators and 
writers. From Grimm’s excellent “‘ Lexicon 
Graeco-Latinum in--Libros N.T.’’ I have 
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learned much, as also from the Grammars of 
New Testament Greek by Beelen, Winer- 
Moulton, and James Hope Moulton. 

As the Latin Vulgate is the official text of the 
Catholic Church, I have printed it side by side 
with our English version ; but I trust everyone 
who reads the commentary will be satisfied that 
I have never lost sight of the original Greek. 
The Latin text is a reprint of the Latin Vulgate 
published at Turin in 1883: Biblia Sacra Vul- 
gatae Editionis, Sixti V. Pont. Maz. jussu recog- 
nita, et Clementis VIII. auctoritate edita. 
Editio emendatissima, Indicis Congreg. 
decreto probata, et iterum hoc anno evulgata. 
Augustae Taurinorum, typis Hyacinthi Marietti, 
1883. The English text is from the Rhemish 
New Testament approved by Cardinal Wise- 
man, and published by Burns and Oates. I 
regret that my notes on First Corinthians were 
already in print before the new Westminster 
Version of the Bible began to appear; for this 
reason I have seldom been able to refer to that 
version. 

In parting with this book, I am keenly sen- 
sible of its shortcorfings, but I hope that, even 
such as it is, it may be the means of helping 
many to a fuller knowledge and a deeper appre- 
ciation of two of the most beautiful and impor- 
tant Epistles of the New Testament. 


J. MacR. 
MAYNOOTH, 
Jan. 18, 1915. 
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INTRODUCTION 
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THE FIRST EPISTLE. 


i CORINTH AND ITS CHURCH. 


1. The ancient city of Corinth, to which Cicero refers as 
“‘totius Graeciae lumen’’ (Pro Lege Manil. 5), was 
‘destroyed by the Roman consul Mummius in 146 8.c. Just 
a century afterwards, in 46 B.c., a new city, Colonia Julia 
Corinthus, was founded by Julius Cesar on the old site, 
and in 27 B.c. this new city was constituted by Augustus 
capital of the Roman province of Achaia under the title 
of Colonia Julia Augusta Corinthus. 

After its restoration Corinth rose rapidly in commercial 
and general importance, chiefly owing to its remarkably 
advantageous natural position. Situated at the Southern 
extremity of the narrow isthmus that connects the Pelo- 
ponnesus with the mainland of Greece, with two good 
harbours, Lechaeum on the West, and Cenchreae on the 
Hast, giving it access respectively to the Ionian and Aegean 
seas, it was naturally fitted to be a highway of commerce: 
between Rome and the East. The celebration of the 
Isthmian games in its neighbourhood, made it, notwith- 
standing the large admixture of Roman colonists among 
its inhabitants, a centre of Greek life; while the residence 
there of the Roman proconsul added greatly to its im- 
portance and distinction. Though inferior to Athens as an 
intellectual centre, it was remarkable even in this respect, 
especially in connexion with rhetoric and philosophy (cf. St. 
Chrys. on 1 Cor. hom. i., 1; Sueton., Tiber. 34). As 
Rob.-Plumm.. (Introd. p. xii.) remark, “‘ it was proud of 
- its political priority, proud of its commercial supremacy, 
proud also of its mental activity and acuteness, although 
in this last particular it was surpassed, and perhaps greatly 
surpassed, by Athens.’’ In one other respect it had an 
unenviable distinction. The ancient city was notorious for 
its immorality; a thousand harlots attached to its temple 
of Aphrodite Pandemos, lived a life of vice as part of the 
worship of the goddess, and xopwOicZecbar, ‘ to live like 
a Corinthian,’ was synonymous with the grossest profli- 
gacy; and though we cannot be sure that the new city was 
as immoral as the old, there is enough evidence to show that 
it bore and deserved a very bad reputation. 
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The population of the city was very cosmopolitan in 
character. The descendants of the Roman colonists, to- 
gether with officials of the Roman government, and Roman 
merchants who settled there for commercial reasons, pro- 
bably formed the greater part of what would be regarded 
as the aristocracy; the bulk of the lower classes was com- 
posed of native Greeks, while Orientals of various nationali- 
ties, notably Jews (cf. Acts xviii. 4) were largely repre- 
sented. But, notwithstanding this motley character of its 
inhabitants, Corinth was still a Greek city; the vernacular 
was Greek, the literature was Greek, the customs and even 
the laws were Greek. 

v2. It was on his second Apostolic journey that St. Paul, 
after traversing Asia Minor, crossing from Troas to Hurope 
(Acts xvi. 11), and preaching in Macedonia and Athens, 
arrived in Corinth (Acts xviii. 1). The precise year of his 
arrival cannot be determined with certainty, but most pro- 
bably it lay within the years 50-52 a.p.1 Having obtained 
lodging in the house of a Jewish couple, tent-makers like 
himself, named Aquila and Priscilla (otherwise ‘ Prisca ’), 
who had recently arrived from Italy on the occasion of the 
expulsion of the Jews by Claudius (Acts xviii. 2; cf. Sueton. 
Claud. 25), he proceeded to work for wages in their tent- 
shop during the week, and to preach to the Jews in the 
synagogue every Sabbath. Meantime Silas and Timothy, 
‘who had been left behind in Macedonia (Acts xvii. 14), 
rejoined him; and after their arrival he preached more 
insistently, testifying to the Jews that Jesus was the 
Messias (Acts xviii. 5). ‘* But they gainsaying and blas- 
pheming, he shook his garments, and said to them: Your 
blood be upon your own heads: I am clean; from hence- 
forth I will go unto the Gentiles. And departing thence, 
he entered into the house of a certain man, named Titus 
Justus, one that worshipped God, whose house was adjoin- 
ing to the synagogue ’’ (Acts xviii. 6-7). St. Luke adds 
that Crispus, the ruler of the synagogue, believed with all 
his house, and that many of the Corinthians believed and 
were baptised. Thus the nucleus of a Christian society, 
apart and distinct from the synagogue, was formed at 
Corinth. 

Now that a good beginning had been made, it would seem 
that St. Paul was thinking of retiring from the city, pro- 
bably on account of the opposition of the Jews, but the 
Lord appeared to him by night in a vision, and said to 
him: ‘‘ Do not fear, but speak, and hold not thy peace, 
because I am with thee: and no man shall set upon thee 
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to hurt thee; for I have much people in this city ’’ (Acts 
xvii. 9-10). In consequence of this vision he remained 
on, with the result that his stay at Corinth on the occasion 
of this his first visit lasted for a year and a half (Acts xviii. 
11). During this period he seems to have preached and 
founded churches through all Achaia, as we gather from 
ty Cormi.2); 2) Cor. i. 1; 1 Thess. i. 7; Rom. xvi. 1. 

The bulk of the converts were Gentiles. This may be 
inferred from St. Luke’s narrative, where he records the 
breach with the synagogue and mentions only Crispus and 
his household as Jewish converts; and it is proved by the 
Apostle’s own words, where he speaks of the converts as 
having been formerly idolators (1 Cor. xii. 2), which could 
not be said of those who had formerly professed the Jewish 
religion. Most of the converts were poor and unlettered; 
there were ‘ not many wise according to the flesh, not many 
mighty, not many noble ’ (1 Cor. i. 26), but of course there 
were some exceptions. Crispus was one; Erastus the 
treasurer of the city was another (Rom. xvi. 23); Gaius? 
was another (1 Cor. i. 14); so probably were Fortunatus 
and Achaicus (1 Cor. xvi. 17) and doubtless there were 
others of whom we have no mention. Stephanas (1 Cor. 
i. 16) was hardly a Corinthian, for he seems to be dis- 
tinguished in 1 Cor. i. 14-16 from the Corinthians whom 
Paul had baptised, and in'1 Cor. xvi. 17 he and his house- 
hold (and they only according to the best reading) are 
spoken of as the first-fruits of Achaia. It is likely that he 
belonged to Athens, where Paul had preached before coming 
to Corinth. But while the converts thus embraced some 
Jews, and a few wealthy and educated personages, all the 
evidence goes to show that the great body of them were 
poor and uneducated Gentiles. 

During the Apostle’s stay in Corinth the Jews with one 
accord rose up against him, and brought him before the 
judgment seat of the proconsul Gallio, brother of the more 
famous Seneca, accusing him of teaching men to worship 
God contrary to the law. But before the Apostle had time 
to begin his defence, Gallio, perceiving that the question 
was one about words and names, and really about the viola- 
tion of the Mosaic, not. the Roman law, dismissed the case, 
and drove Sosthenes the accuser, who had succeeded Crispus 
as ruler of the synagogue, from his presence (Acts xviil. 
12-16). Some think that St. Paul then quitted Corimth 


2The Greek preserves the correct form of this name, which has 
been often wrongly written Caius, the mistake being due to the 
fact that the same character originally stood in Latin for both G 
and C, 
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for a time, and made the journey to Illyria referred to in 
Rom. xv. 19, but nowhere mentioned in Acts; and certainly 
no more likely time for that journey can be suggested. Just 
as in Acts ix. 19-23 St. Luke makes no mention of St. 
Paul’s journey to Arabia (Gal. i. 17), yet leaves room for it 
in the “‘ many days ”’ of verse 28, so in Acts xviii. 18 the 
Apostle’s stay of ‘‘ yet many days ’’ in Corinth after the 
Gallio affair, may have been subsequent to a mission to and 
return from Illyria (cf. Corn., p. 8, note). If this be cor- 
rect, this return from Illyria furnishes a second visit of the 
Apostle to Corinth, and enables us to understand how he 
speaks in 2 Cor. xiii. 1 of an intended visit as his third, 
although. St. Luke has recorded only one prior to the time 
in question.? 

At last, after “‘ many days ’’ he says goodbye to the 
brethren, and accompanied by Priscilla and Aquila sails 
for Ephesus, where he leaves them; then continues his 
journey to Caesarea, Jerusalem, and back to Syrian Antioch 
(Acts xviii. 18-22). And now the young church of Corinth, 
bereft of its father’s presence, soon began to experience the 
truth so often experienced elsewhere since, that grace does 
not supplant nature, nor the glorious faith of Christ shut 
out the weaknesses and temptations of the world. As we 
learn from our First Epistle, dissensions and rivalries about 
leaders sprang up, and factions appeared calling themselves 
respectively after Paul, and Apollos, and Cephas (i. 11 ff.); 
one of the brethren had been guilty of scandalous immorality, 
yet no steps had been taken by the Corinthian church to 
exclude him from its membership (v. 1 ff.); disputes among 
the faithful were brought before heathen tribunals instead 
of being settled among themselves (vi. 1 ff.); formication 
was apparently regarded by some as a thing indifferent (vi. 
12 ff.); doubts or disputes existed regarding various practical 
questions, such as the use of marriage (vii. 1 ff.), and par- 
taking of meats that had been offered to idols (viii. 1 ff.); 
the Blessed Eucharist was treated irreverently in their 
liturgical meetings (xi. 20 ff.); there was much that was dis- 
edifying and blameworthy in connexion with their apprecia- 
tion and use of charisms (xi, xiv.); and finally some among 
them denied the doctrine of the resurrection of the body 
(xv. 12). Thus, although doubtless many of the Cormthian 
Christians deserved the praise with which our First Epistle 


3 Tf the return from Illyria be not the second visit, then that 
visit must be assigned, with Zahn and others, to the period of the 
three years’ stay at Ephesus. At any rate, we are satisfied that our 
Second Epistle supposes two visits already paid to Corinth by the 
Apostle before it was written. 
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opens (i. 4 ff.), yet the condition of the church as a whéle 
was far from satisfactory even: within the first few years 
from its foundation, and there seemed grave danger lest 
the Apostle’s labours might: turn out to have been largely 
in vain. 

Though our Epistle throws so much light upon many 
aspects of the Corinthian church, strangely enough neither 

it nor the Second Epistle tells us anything as to the hier- 
archical condition of the church there, or the precise nature 
of its governing body. One might read both Epistles 
without even suspecting, except for the apparently acci- 
dental references to the B. Eucharist in 1 Cor. x. 15 ff:; 
xi, 28 ff., that there was either bishop or priest in Achaia. 
This is due, without doubt, to the fact that the Apostle takes 
the constitution of the church for granted, just as he would 
apparently. have taken for granted the celebration of the 
Blessed Eucharist and passed it over in silence, had he not 
been led to refer to it, in one case in order to illustrate his 
argument against participation in the sacrificial banquets 
of the heathen (x. 16 ff.); and in the other in order to 
reprobate the abuses in connexion with it (xi. 20.ff.). This 
attitude of the Apostle becomes all the more intelligible, if 
we reflect that the letter of the Corinthians, referred to in 
1 Cor. vii. 1, had probably been forwarded to him by the 
ecclesiastical superiors of Corinth, and that his own letters 
were in turn probably communicated to the church through 
them. — 

At any rate, there is no room for doubt that a hierarchy 
of some kind had already been set up by the Apostle in 
Corinth and the other principal churches of Achaia. The 
fact that the Blessed Eucharist was celebrated, is proof of 
the presence of priests there; for the Eucharist was never 
consecrated: without a bishop or a priest, as is distinctly 
implied before the end of the first century by both the 
Didache xy. 1 and the epistle of St. Clement of Rome, xl. 4 
(cf. Funk, Patres Apostolici). Moreover, there can be no 
doubt that St. Paul had organised the churches of Achaia 
in the same way that he’ organised other churches before 
and after. Now, before he preached in Corinth, he and 
Barnabas had set up in Galatia ‘‘ presbyters in every 
church, having prayed with fastings ’’ (Acts xiv. 22); before 
then, too, * bishops * *-and deacons had been appointed in 
Philippi (Phil. i. 1), and ‘ superiors in the Lord’ in Thes- 
salonica (1 Thess. v. 12), And afterwards, in the church 
of Ephesus, another Pauline foundation, we find ‘ pres- 
byters,’ to whom the Apostle could say, as we learn on the 
now unchallenged authority of St. Luke: ‘‘ Take heed: to 
yourselves, and to the whole flock, wherein the Holy Ghost 
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placed you ‘ bishops’ (&muexémovc) to rule the church of 


God, which He purchased with His own blood ’’ (Acts xx. - 


28); and in Crete he left Titus behind him to “ appoint 
presbyters in every city ”’ (Tit. i. 5). 

From all this we may safely conclude that the Corinthian 
church and all the churches of Achaia were regularly 
organised, and had ecclesiastical superiors, at least priests 
and deacons, ordained like St. Timothy by ‘* imposition of 
the hands of the priesthood ’’ (1 Tim. iv. 14; cf. 2 Tim. i. 6). 
Whether all or some of those priests were also bishops or 
merely priests, the place of the bishop of later times being 
taken by the Apostle, is a much disputed question, which 
the Epistles to the Corinthians will not enable us to decide, 
and which need not detain us here. 


Il, AUTHENTICITY AND -INTEGRITY OF 
THE EPISTLE. 


1. The Pauline authorship of the Epistle is established by 
such convincing evidence, both external and internal, and is 
so generally admitted, that there is no need to delay long 
upon the question. The fact is, there is no other book of 
the New Testament, the authenticity of which is established 
so unquestionably. -- 


Before the end of the first century. (about 95 A.D.) we BS 


have a direct appeal to it, as the work of St. Paul, by St. 
Clement of Rome: “ Take up the epistle of the blessed 
Paul the Apostle. What did he first write to you at the 
beginning of the Gospel? Of a truth he wrote in the Spirit 
to you concerning himself, and Cephas, and Apollos, because 
even then you formed factions ’’ (1 Clem. xlvii.; cf. 1 Cor. 
i. 12). In the first decade of the second century, St. 
Ignatius of Antioch, though he does not formally quote the 
epistle, shows the greatest familiarity with it. ‘‘ Ignatius 
must have known this epistle almost by heart. Although 
there are no quotations (in the strictest sense, with mention 
of the source), echoes of its language and thoughts pervade 
the whole of his writings in such a manner as to leave no 
doubt whatever that he was acquainted with the First 
Epistle to the Corinthians ’’ (The N.T. in the Apostolic 
Fathers, 1905, p. 67). Before the middle of the second 
century, St. Polycarp quotes from vi. 2 of the epistle, at 
the same time declaring it to be the teaching of St. Paul: 
** Or do we not know, that the saints shall judge the world? 
as Paul teaches’ (Polye. Ad Phil. xi. 2); and about 
177 a.p., Athenagoras quotes part of xv. 35 with the formula 
YOUTH TOV ATOGTOAOY (De Res. Mort. xviii.), When we add 
that St. Irenaeus has more than sixty quotations from it, 
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Clement of Alexandria more than 130, and Tertullian more 
than 400; and that it was known to the second century 
heretics Basilides and Marcion, the latter even admitting 
it into his very restricted canon, it will be evident how 
overwhelming is the external evidence in its favour even 
within the first two centuries from its appearance. 

The internal evidence is altogether in harmony with the 
external. The whole Epistle breathes the spirit of St. Paul; 
it agrees with his doctrine in other epistles; it confirms, 
and is in turn confirmed by, what we know of the Corinthian 
church from Acts and other sources. It is no wonder, 
therefore, that it was always received in all the churches 
as the genuine work of St. Paul, and that. extreme 
rationalists like Bauer, Loman, van Manen, etc., have only 
made themselves ridiculous by questioning its authenticity. 

2. As to its integrity, there is no reasonable ground for 
doubting it. The entire epistle ig contained in the four 
great Uncial MSS. B y A D. “‘ Ignatius shows acquaint- 
ance with every chapter, with the possible exception of viii., 
Xi., xiil., xiv. Irenaeus quotes from every chapter, except- 
ing iv., xiv., and xvi. Tertullian goes through it to the 
end of xv. (Adv. Marc. v. 5-10), and he quotes from xvi. 
The Epistle reads quite intelligibly and smoothly as we have 
it; and it does not follow that, because it would read still 
more smoothly if this or that passage were ejected, there- 
fore the Epistle was not written as it has come down to us. 
As Jiilicher remarks, ‘what is convenient is not always 
right.’ Till better reasons are produced for rearranging it, 
or for rejecting parts of it, we may be content to read it as 
being still.in the form in which the Apostle dictated it ’’ 
(Rob.-Plum. Introd. p. xix.). 


Ill. OCCASION, OBJECT, AND PLAN. 


1. The occasion which led to the writing of the Epistle 
was twofold. First, the abuses referred to above in I, 2 
had evidently come to the Apostle’s knowledge. We 
know from Acts that on his third apostolic journey 
(Acts 187° ff.) he settled down for three years at 
Ephesus (Acts xx. 31); and as intercourse between Corinth 
and Ephesus was frequent except during the winter months, 
the passage taking less than a week in favourable weather, 
we might naturally conclude that the condition of the Corin- 
thian church would not long remain unknown to him. The 
Epistle itself makes it clear that this was in fact so; it also 
reveals to us some of the sources of his information. From 
the household of a lady named Chloe (i. 11) he learned of 
dissensions which threatened to rend the Corinthian church ; 
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from Apollos, .who had preached in Corinth after the. 
Apostle’s departure (Acts xix. 1), but was now back again 
in Ephesus (xvi. 12), he doubtless learned much, as well 
as from three legates of the Corinthian church, Stephanas, 
Fortunatus and Achaicus, who had recently come to him at 
Ephesus (xvi. 7). Doubtless he had also other sources of 
information, and the unsatisfactory condition of the church 
to which all bore witness was one of the reasons that led 
him to write the Epistle. 

The other reason was that the Corinthians had written to 
him,* asking his opinion upon certain questions connected 
with marriage and celibacy, the eating of meats offered to 
idols, etc. (vii. 1; viii. 1, ete.), and most of the second 
part of the Epistle is taken up with a statement of his views _ 
upon these questions. 

2. The object of the Epistle was accordingly toto 
(a) to denounce and correct the abuses, and (b) to answer 
the questions that had been put to him by letter. 

3. The plan corresponds to this twofold occasion and 
object, embracing besides the introduction and conclusion 
two parts: one directed against abuses (i. 10—vi. 20); the 
other mainly replying to the letter from Corinth (vii. 1—xvi, 
12). That most of the second part refers to matters men- 
tioned in the letter of the Corinthians i is clear, for this part 
opens with the words mepi 3&8 dv éyeadaré yor (‘ now con- 
cerning the things about which you wrote to me’), which 
possibly refer to all that foHows and with the like formula, 
meot S& tHv mapfévey in vii. 25, at least cover the matters 
dealt with in chapter vii. A similar formula, mepi 38 tév 
cidmAo0btay is found in viii. 1, and it implies that the section 
on the eating of meats offered to idols, Viii.-x., was written 
in reply to the Corinthians’ letter. Similarly chapters xii.- 
xiv. are covered by the wept 3 tOyY nvevyatixdy of xii. i 
and parts of chapter xvi. by the meg 8: 7c royia and neol 
dé ’AzoAA® of xvi. 1 and xvi. 12. There remain then only 
chapters xi. and xv., in neither of which have we anything 
corresponding to the formula wept dé %.7.A. Yet chapter xi. 
also was probably written in view of the Corinthians’ letter, 
even if it also takes account of oral reports (xi. 18), for 
xi. 16 seems to imply that something had been said by the 
Corinthians about certain people being contentious in regard 
to the head-dress of women, treated of in the section xi. 3-— 
16; and the closing words of xi. 34: ‘ but the rest I will set 
in order, when I come,’ seem to imply that the Apostle had 


4This letter is lost and must have been lost at a very early 
period. The same must be said of a letter of Paul to the Corin- 
thians referred to in v. 9 of the present epistle, 
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been asked for some directions as to the celebration of the 
Hucharist. In regard to chapter xv., which treats of the 
resurrection of the just, it may be that the Apostle speaks 
of his own initiative on account of things he had heard 
(xv. 12), reserving the treatment of this weighty subject for 
the close of the Epistle for greater emphasis, though even 
here we cannot be sure that the letter of the Corinthians had 
not referred to the matter. 

The plan may therefore be sketched in brief outline as 
follows :— 


Introduction (i. 1-9), containing salutation, and an expres- 
sion of thanksgiving and hope. 


First Part (i. 10—vi. 20), reprehending the vices of the 
Corinthians : — 
(a) their dissensions and factions (i. 10—iv. 21). 
(b) their non-avoidance of sinners (v. 1—13). 
(c) their bringing their disputes before pagan tribunals 
tty 1k1). 
(4) their fornications (vi. 12-20). 


eid Part (vii. 1—xvi. 12), replying to the letter of the 


Corinthians :— 
(a) in reference to marriage and celibacy (vii. 1-40). 
(b) 3 meats offered to idols (viii. 1—xi. 1). 
(c) ‘s the head-dress of women (xi. 2-16), — 
(d) ne the conduct of the love-feasts (xi. 17-84). 
(e) f the appreciation and use of charisms 

(xii. 1—xiv. 40). 

(f) ” the resurrection of the just (xv. 1-58). 
(9) = the collection for the poor, and other 


matters suggested by the mention ot 
it (xvi. -1-11). 
(h) 55 Apollos (xvi. 12). 
Conclusion (xvi. 13-24), containing exhortation, directions, 
salutations, warning and benediction. 


IV. PLACE AND DATE. 


1. The place where the Epistle was written was certainly 
Ephesus or its neighbourhood, for the Apostle at the close of 
the Epistle says that he was staying on at Ephesus until the 
following Pentecost (xvi. 8). Many authorities, however, 
misunderstanding the meaning of xvi. 5, where the Apostle 
does not say that he ig pessing through Macedonia, but 
expresses his present determination to pass through it after- 
wards on his way to Corinth, supposed that the Epistle was 
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written at Philippi in Macedonia, but this is undoubtedly a 
mistake, as xvi. 8 proves clearly. 

2. The precise date is not so easily determined. The 
general Pauline chronology is uncertain to the extent of a 
few years, and this uncertainty attaches to the date of our 
Kpistle. We have just seen that it was written at Ephesus, 


and since in the light of xvi. 8-9 it cannot have been written 


during the brief stay at Kphesus (Acts xviii. 19-21) on the 
return from the second Apostolic journey, it must have been 
written during the three years’ stay there (Acts xx. 31) on 
the third Apostolic journey. Moreover, it was written to- 
wards the close of that three years, when Timothy had 
crossed to Hurope (xvi. 10; Acts xix. 22), and when the 
Apostle himself was thinking of leaving Ephesus (xvi. 8; 
Acts xix. 21), If, therefore, we could date the third 
Apostolic journey, we ‘could date our Epistle. But unfortu- 
nately the date of that journey is itself uncertain. Thus, 
-among Catholic scholars Patrizi assigns it to 50-53 a.p.; 
Cornely, to 55-59; and among Protestant scholars Harnack, 
to 50-53; Turner, to 52-56; Ramsay, to 538-57; and Light- 
foot and Zahn, to 54-58.° Such discrepancy among com- 
petent scholars who have carefully investigated the question 
goes far to prove that the data for definitely deciding it are 
wanting. Without attempting here to enter into the whole 
question of the Pauline chronology, which will be treated 
more appropriately in connexion with Acts, we will content 
ourselves with the following few remarks. The most crucial 
date for settling the Pauline chronology is that of the recall 
of Felix and succession of Festus (Acts xxiv. 27). We con- 
sider it most probable that this occurred in 58 a.p. (for 
reasons see Turner, in Hasting’s Dict. of the Bible, art. 
‘ Chronology,’ p. 422, col. 2). But the recall of Felix fol- 
lowed upon St. Paul’s two years’ imprisonment at Caesarea, 
which must therefore have begun in 56; and the Caesarean 
imprisonment followed immediately upon the third Apostolic 


journey, which with its progress through Asia Minor, three. 


years’ stay at Ephesus, journey through Macedonia, three 
months’ stay at Corinth (Acts xx. 3), return through Mace- 
donia, and voyage to Palestine, cannot have taken less than 
four years—52-56 a.p. Now we have seen already that our 
Epistle must have been written during this journey, towards 
the close of the three eae are at ame and not very 


5 Patriz., Comment, in Act.; Corn., Introd., vol. IIT., p. 310 ff: 
Harn., Obranologie d. Altchrist, Lit. I. he 233. 244; Turn, (supraye 
Ramsay, St. Paul the Traveller, and "Hapositor, 1896, p. 336; 
Lightf., Biblical Essays, pp. 216-233; Zahn, Introd, yol, IIT, p. 
482 f, 
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long before the feast of Pentecost (xvi, 8); and since it 
cannot have been written during the last year of that 
journey, seeing that St. Paul was in Macedonia at the 
Pasch (Acts xx. 6), and meant to be in Jerusalem at the 
Pentecost, of that year (Acts xx. 16), we may conclude 
that it was most probably written in the Spring of 55 a.v. 
(xvi. ie perhaps about the time of the Paschal festival 
(Gyic- Tee 8): ‘3 


V. GENERAL CHARACTERISTICS, STYLE, 
AND VOCABULARY. 


1. One marked characteristic of the Epistle is the great 
variety of topics it treats, in which respect it far surpasses 
any other epistle of the New Testament. Connected with 
this and partly arising out of it, is the very considerable 
insight that it gives us into the spiritual condition of a young 
Christian community in a great Gentile church. We see the 
tares already springing up amid the wheat, so that while 
nothing is wanting to them in any grace (i. 7), there is yet 
faction, and impurity, and litigation among the Corinthian 
Christians. We see their anxious doubts in regard to such 
questions as the use of marriage by Christians already in 
the married state or the lawfulness of contracting it for those 
still single, we are enabled to realise the various practical 
issues that daily confronted them in regard to the eating of 
meats offered to idols, the unconventional character of their 
women, such as was to be apprehended in a city that was 
new, and cosmopolitan, and devoid of an ancient aristocracy, 
the abuses connected with those evening celebrations at 
which the B. Eucharist was then received in Corinth, the 
doubts of some in regard to such a fundamental question 
as the resurrection of the body; and in the midst of all this 
the wondrous abundance of spiritual gifts, with which God 
watered, as it were, the young plant of the faith, and the 
marvellous extent of which would never have been known 
to us but for this Epistle. The dominant note of the Epistle 
is one of reprehension and censure. With the exception 
of the general praise implied in the thanksgiving of the 
first chapter (vv. 3-7), there is hardly a word of unqualified 
“compliment in the whole Epistle, while throughout there is 
much censure and some terrible threats (iii. 2-3, 17; iv. 8 
oye 2s vi. 9* vii. > x.: 1 ff.5\xi. 17 ff; xi. 29; xiv. 3d, 
xv. 12; xvi. 22), Notwithstanding this, the Apostle’s 
paternal affection appears at times—they are his children, 
his most dear children (iv. 14, etc.)—but it is affection 
deliberately manifested in the hope of winning back erring 
children, rather than the spontaneous love of a father who 
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felt that his love was deserved and requited. If we com- 
pare our Epistle with the others written during the Aegean, 
or middle period of his missionary activity, we find that the’ 
personal note is much more prominent than in Romans, but 
less so than in Second Corinthians or Galatians (if indeed 
the latter belongs to this period). He feels with sorrow 
that his name has been made a watchword of faction (i. 
12 ff.), that he has probably been criticised and. judged 
(iv. 4), possibly that his claim to Apostleship has. been 
covertly questioned by some (ix. 1 ff.), but there is no sign 
that he has yet been openly attacked, nor any trace of the 
warm and indignant defence of himself and denunciation of 
adversaries, such as mark the Second Epistle to the Corin- 
thians or that to the Galatians. 

2. The style is the normal Pauline style, that of a Hellen- 
istic Jew who, though not unacquainted with ‘literary ’ 
Greek, was more familiar with the Septuagint version and 
with the common Greek of his native city of Tarsus. If it 
lacks the subtle play of mood, the versatile use of particles, 
the artistic periodic structure, the ease and elegance, of 
classical Greek, it has at the same time a most striking 
vividness of its own, and a singular strength and power 
which made St. Jerome say that he seemed to himself, as 
often as he read Paul, to hear not words but peals of thunder 
(Ad Pammach., ‘ep. xlviii.). We have said that it is the 
Apostle’s normal style; it is not by any means so argumen- 
tative as the style of the Epistle to the Romans, as might 
naturally be expected, since there the Apostle is mainly 
engaged in developing and establishing one great thesis, 
while here he is setting forth and reprehending various 
abuses or replying to a list of questions. Nor is it so 
varied or so vehement as the style of Second Corinthians, 
where his zeal is roused and his indignation kindled against 
open enemies who sought by every means to calumniate him 
and destroy his influence with his Corinthian children. There 
is nothing in our Epistle to compare with the wonderful 


if 


play of feeling, the biting sarcasm, the passionate apology 


or, if we except the glorious eulogy of charity in I Cor. xiil., 
and some passages of chapter xv., the sustained eloquence 


that mark many passages:of the Second Epistle. On the ~ 


whole, it may be said that the style of our Epistle is fairly 
clear and simple, and if difficulties present themselves, as 
indeed they do, they are generally due to other causes, 


3. One or two points connected with the vocabulary call _ 
for mention. The Epistle contains nearly 100 words which ; 


occur nowhere else in the New Testament; and somewhat 
more than 100 which, though, occurring elsewhere in 
N.T., are not found in any other epistle of St. Paul, with the 
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exception of a few that occur in Hebrews. Both lists of 
words may be seen set out at length in Rob.-Plum., Introd. 
pp. xlix.-li., where they are accompanied by the following 
suggestive remarks: “‘ The extent of these two lists warns 
us to be cautious when we use vocabulary as an argument 
with regard to authorship. Statistics with regard to 1 
Corinthians are all the more valuable, both because of the 
length of the Epistle, and also because the authorship is 
certain on quite other grounds. Putting the two lists to- 
gether, we have nearly 220 words in 1 Corinthians, which are 
not found in any other of the Pauline epistles. A fact of 
that kind puts us on our guard against giving great weight 
to the argument that Ephesians, or Colossians, or the Pas- 
toral Epistles, cannot have been written by the Apostle, 
because of the large number of words in each of them which 
do not occur in any other letter written by him.’’ Four or 
five words are common to this Epistle and one or more of 
the Pastorals, but ave not found elsewhere in the N.T.; and 
a considerable number common to this Epistle and the 
Pastorals, though found elsewhere in the N.T., are not met 
with in any other epistle of St. Paul. It is unnecessary to 
point out that all such links between the Pastorals and a 
certainly genuine epistle are of the greatest value, and 
deserve to be carefully noted. 


VI. QUOTATIONS FROM THE O.T. 


The Epistle contains some thirty quotations from the 
O.T., a larger number than is found in any other epistle 
except Romans and Hebrews. These quotations are from 
eleven different books, and Isaias is quoted as many as 
eight times. In several instances the quotation resembles 
_ more than one passage of the O.T., and we cannot be quite 

sure which passage the Apostle had in view; in others, there 

appears to be a conflation of two passages. All the quota- 
tions are short, and were probably made from memory, 
without reference to a manuscript. In at least four in- 
stances: ii. 9; iii. 19; xiv. 21; xv. 54, the Apostle seems to 
have had the Hebrew text of the passage before his mind; in 
the others, he agrees exactly or at least substantially with 
the Septuagint or diverges considerably in a few cases from 
both Hebrew and Septuagint. Sometimes he seems to 
make slight changes in order to adapt the quotation to his 
context, as in i. 19 and iii. 20, where in the first case he 
substitutes aethow for zxevbe, and in the second, sogév 
for éVodnev, 
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VII. AUTHORITIES FOR THE TEXT. 


The First Epistle to the Corinthians is preserved wholly 


partially in the following authorities :— 
1. Greek Uncial MSS. 


(Fourth century). The Vatican MS., the best MS. of 
the Greek Bible in existence; in Rome. 

(Fourth century). The Sinaitie MS., the only MS. con- 
taining the whole N.T.; in Petrograd. 
(Fifth century), Codex Alexandrinus; in British 
Museum. 

(Fifth century). Codex Ephraem, a palimpsest; in 
Paris. : 
(Sixth century). . Codex Claromontanus, a Graeco-Latin 
MS. ; in Paris. : 

(Ninth century). A copy of D, unimportant; in Petro- 
erad. 

(Late ninth century). Codex Augiensis, very like G; in 
Trinity Coll., Cambridge. 

(Seventh century). Coisl. i.; in Paris. 

(Late ninth century). Codex Bérnerianus; in Dresden. 
(Sixth century). Coisl. 202; scattered in seven different — 
libraries, having been used for bindings. : 

(Fifth century). Codex Muralti; in Petrograd. 

(Ninth century). Codex Mosquensis; in Moscow. 
(Ninth century). Codex Angelicus; in Rome. 
(Ninth century). Codex Ruber; in British Museum. 
(Ninth century). Codex Porphyrianus; in Kiew. 
(Fifth century). Porphyrianus Chiovensis; the only 
papyrus uncial MS. of the N.T.; in Kiew. 
(Kighth or ninth cent.). Codex Athous Laurae, 172; m 
Mount Athos. 
(Eighth or ninth cent.). Codex Athous Laurae; in 
Mount Athos. 
(Fifth century), a palimpsest; in Rome. 

Of these MSS.B yA Lv contain the whole of First Corin- 


thians, C D F G K P nearly the whole, while the remainder 
contain only fragments.°® 


6 For further particulars regarding these MSS. see Scrivener’s 
Introd. to the Criticism of the N.T., Fourth Edition, vol. I., pp- 
90-130 and pp. 173-186, and Gregory’s Canon and Text of the N.T., 


PP 


. 329-369. 
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2. Greek Cursive MSS. 


There are nearly 500 cursive MSS. containing more or less 
of the Epistles of St. Paul, and about 300 that contain the 
First Epistle to the Corinthians. None of them is earlier 
than the ninth century, and they all follow that later recen- 
sion of the text that is known as Byzantine. Yet it was 
on the evidence of a few of them that the Greek Teaxtus 
Receptus was settled in the sixteenth century. The best of 
them do not approach in critical value the oldest of our 

~uncials- 


3. Versions. 


(a) The Vetus Itala (Vet. It.), or Old Latin (second cen- 
tury). Its text of this Epistle is preserved in the Graeco- 
Latin uncials D E F G, and is cited asd efg. ‘“‘dhasa 
text independent of D, but in places adapted to it; e approxi- 
mates more to the Vulgate; g is a Vulgate text except in 
Romans and 1 Corinthians,-where it is based on the Old 
Latin; f a Vulgate text with Old Latin admixture. The 
Greek text of each of these MSS. has to some extent in- 
fluenced the Latin ’’ (Rob.-Plum.). The Old Latin text of 
_ this Epistle is contained also ina ninth century MS. X, and 
fragments of it in two others cited as m and r. 

(b) The Vulgate (Vulg.), or St. Jerome’s correction of the 
Old Latin (fourth century). It is preserved in a very large 
number of MSS., the oldest of which are known as Codex 
Fuldensis (6th cent.), Amiatinus (8th cent.),; Toletanus (8th 
- cent.}, Demidovianus (9th cent.), Harleiensis (9th cent.), 
etc. 

(c) The Syriac (Syr.} The Peshitto is the only form of 
the Syriac Version extant for the Pauline Epistles. It is 
usually assigned to the second century, but its date is still 
a matter of dispute among experts. : 

(d) The Coptic (Copt.), or Egyptian (third century), in 
three dialects: Bohairic (or Memphitic), Sahidiec (or 
' Thebaic), and Fayoum (or Bashmuric). For an account of 
these Versions see Scrivener op. cit., vol. il., pp. 106-144. 
~ (e) The Aethiopie (Aeth.), of fourth or fifth century. 

(f) The Gothic (Goth.), of fourth century. 

(g) The Armenian (Arm.), of fifth century. 


4. Quotations in the Fathers. 


As the Fathers of the first three or four centuries fre- 
quently quoted from our Epistle as from other parts of 
Scripture, it is obvious that if we could be sure of the 
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exact form of the quotation their evidence would be most 
valuable; but as there was always a tendency in scribes, as 
there is in printers, to assimilate the quotation to the re- 


ceived text, caution is needed, and reliance can be placed — 


only on critically edited Patristic texts. 


VIII. COMMENTARIES. 


A good list of Commentaries, ancient and modern, on this 
Epistle may be seen in Cornely’s Introduction to his Com- 
mentary on the Epistle, pp. 11, 12. His own work is pro- 
bably the most exhaustive exposition of the Epistle that 
has ever appeared. Estius of course is excellent and still 
unsurpassed in many respects, but despite his great ability 
and critical acumen he was handicapped by the fact that 
many of the best MSS. were unknown in his time. With 
these, as in the first rank, we would place St. Chrysostom, 
whose forty-four homilies (Migne, P. G., 61) are full of keen 
and illuminating criticism. In addition to the works named. 
by Cornely, we would mention as useful for students Van 
Steenkiste’s S. Pauli Epistolae breviter explicatae, and the 
brief but solid and scholarly Notes on St. Paul by Fr. Joseph 
Rickaby, S.J. 

Cornely does not mention any English Protestant Com- 
mentaries on the Epistle, but they are very numerous. 
Among the best are those of Alford (6th ed. 1871), Stanley 
(4th ed. 1876), Evans (1881, in the Speaker’s Commentary), 
Ellicott (1887), Lightfoot—posthumous Notes on i.-vil. 
(1895), Ramsay (in The Expositor, 6th series), Robertson 
and Plummer (1911, in The Internat. Crit. Comm.). A non- 
Catholic work of great value on all Pauline questions, and 
generally speaking safe and inoffensive, is Conybeare and 
Howson’s Life and Epistles of St. Paul (New Ed. 1898). 
Zahn’s Einleitung in das N.T.has been translated into Eng- 
lish, Introduction to the N.T., in 38 vols. (1909), and is a 
marvellous storehouse of very full and scholarly information 
oa all introductory questions connected with the Pauline 
Epistles, and indeed all other parts of the N.T. 


FIRST EPISTLE OF ST. PAUL 
TO THE CORINTHIANS. 


oe 


CHAPTER I. 


OUTLINE OF ARGUMENT, 


In the introduction to the Epistle (vv. 1-9) the Apostle 
begins with a salutation (1-3), to which succeeds a thanks- 
giving for past divine favours conferred upon the Corinthian 
Church (4-7), and the expression of a well-grounded hope for 
the continuance of such favours in the future (8-9). Then 
the body of the Epistle opens with a solemn appeal against 
divisions and in behalf of unity (10), followed by a brief 
account of the nature of these divisions as reported to him 
(11-12), a summary reprobation of them (13) and a thanks- 
giving to God that St. Paul himself had given no occasion for 
them (14-17). As one of the chief causes of these divisions 
was an undue importance attached by the Corinthian Chris- 
tians to worldly learning and eloquence in their teachers, the 
Apostle now shows that it was by Christ’s authority and for 
the greater glory of the Cross of Christ that he had preached 
as he did (17-18). Such a Gospel had been foretold (19); 
and whether account be taken of the Christian preachers 
(20) or the doctrine they preached (21-25) or the converts 
they made (26-28), God has set the wisdom of the world at 
nought, in order that the triumph of the Christian faith may 
not be due to human means (29), but to God alone in Christ 
Jesus (80-81). 


1 PauLus vocatus aposto- + Paut called to be an 
lus Ixsu CuHrRist1 per vol- apostle of Jesus Curist, 
untatem Dei, et Sosthenes by the will of God, and 


1. The Apostle begins by declaring his Apostolic dignity. 
Many have held that he does so because his authority had 
been already questioned at Corinth. This is possible, but 
it must be borne in mind that in other Epistles where there 
could be no such motive, he begins by asserting his Apostle- 
ship (1 Tim. i. 1; 2 Tim. i. 1; Tit. i. 1). An opening refer- 
ence to it was natural in order to lend weight to his words. 

A 
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frater, * Ecclesiae Dei, Sosthenes a brother. * To 
quae est Corinthi, sanctifi- the church of God that is 
catis in CHRISTO IESU, vo- at Corinth, to them that are 


“Called to be an Apostle.’ This rendering of xAntO¢ 
arootoAoc, which is that of the Rheims version, is adopted 
also by the Revised Version. The words, which occur else- 
where in combination only in Rom. i. 1, prove that St. Paul 
had a Divine call to the office of Apostle. They hardly 
prove, what we know otherwise to be the fact (Acts ix, 
15, 16), that he was called immediately by Christ, for in the 
next verse here we have the phrase ‘ called to be saints ” 
applied to the Christians of Achaia or of Corinth itself, 
and it cannot be meant that they were called immediately 
by Christ without man’s intervention.—It is not clear 
whether we ought to réad ‘Jesus Christ’ with & A L P, 
Syrr., Copt., Arm., Aeth., or ‘ Christ Jesus > with BDEFG 
17, Am. The point is not important, but has interest in 
connexion with the Apostle’s general usage.’ 

‘By the will of God.’ It was God’s will, not his own 
desire nor man’s choice, that was the cause of St. Paul’s 
being raised to the dignity of the Apostleship. God’s will, 
then, which is equivalent to God’s command (1 Tim. i. 1), 
had imposed upon him not only the dignity but also the 
duties of an Apostle. 

“And Sosthenes the brother.’ Sosthenes must have 
been well and favourably known to the Christians of Corinth, 
seeing that St. Paul associates him with himself in this 
salutation. The only person of the name mentioned in 
Scripture was the Ruler of the synagogue in Corinth on the 
occasion of the Apostle’s first visit to the city (Acts xviii. 17). 
Very probably it is he that is referred to here. If so, he had 
already embraced the Christian faith, and was now with St. 
Paul at Ephesus. Deissman (Bible Studies, pp. 387, 142) 
shows that long before Christians employed it in this sense, 
&deh6¢ (brother) was used of a fellow-member of a religious 
body. 

2.‘ To the Church of God that is at Corinth.’ "ExxAnote 
which the Latins borrowed, designated in classical Greek 
the plenary deliberative assembly of all the free citizens of 
a city. With St. Paul it means sometimes a_local assembly 
of the faithful (xi. 18); then, in a wider sense, as here, all 
the faithful of a city or district; then, in a still wider sense, 

~all the faithful—the Church, as we say now (¢.g., x. 32; 
eoy. 0. Geld, aloes 

‘To them that are sanctified in Christ Jesus.’ Many good 
authorities read this clause immediately after “to the 


1¥For particulars see Internat. Crit. Comm. on Rom. i, 1. 
2 Of. Batiffol, Primitive Catholicism, pp. 70-73. 
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catis sanctis, cum omnibus sanctified in CHRIST JESUS, 


ate Air: lled to be saints, with all 
ui invocant nom ae: ¢ 
q en Domini that invoke the name of our 


nostri Igsu CHRISTI, in Lord Jesus Curist in 


Church of God,’ and before ‘ that is at Corinth.’ Which- 
ever reading be followed, the sense is that in Baptism the 
members of the Church have been cleansed from their sing 
and sanctified, separated from the world and united in 
Christ Jesus to the God of sanctity. The plural jyiacpévorc 
coming after the collective singular, is probably meant to. 
give prominence to the individual responsibility of the sanc- 
tified; while the perfect participle does not merely mean, 
as the aorist would, that they were once sanctified, but 
implies that their sanctity still does or ought to continue. 
—‘ Called to be saints.’ As remarked already, this cannot. 
mean that the Corinthian Christians had been called imme- 
diately by Christ. They had been called by God, but 
through the immediate agency of St. Paul and his fellow- 
workers. It is very significant that St. Paul habitually 
speaks of all Christians as ‘saints’ (vi. 1, 2; xiv. 83; xvi. 
1, 15; Rom. i. 7; viii. 27; xv. 25, 26, 31, etc.), implying 
thereby that all are sanctified in Baptism, and called to a 
life of holiness. 

“With all that invoke the name,’ etc. If this clause is to 
be connected with the opening words of the verse, as seems. 
more probable, then the sense is that the Apostle salutes not 
only the church of Corinth, but with it all the Christians of 
‘the Roman Province of Achaia, of which Corinth was the 
capital (cf. 2 Cor. i. 1). The words: ‘in every place of theirs. 
and ours’ will then mean: in all the places that have 
Corinth for their metropolis, and us for their Apostles, and 
the same people will thus be saluted as in 2 Cor.i.1. Others 
prefer to connect the present clause with ‘called to be 
saints,’ and then the meaning is that the Apostle salutes 
the Corinthian Christians, who are called to be saints with 
the same call given to all who invoke the Name of our Lord 
Jesus Christ in every place. In this view the last words of the 
verse: ‘of theirs and ours’ are most naturally connected 
with ‘the Name of our Lord Jesus Christ,’ as though the 
Apostle wrote: Did I say of our Lord? Rather I ought to 
say ‘of their Lord and ours.’ In neither of these views 
is the salutation directed to all the churches of the world; 
in the first it is directed to all the churches of Achaia, in the 
second to the church of Corinth alone; and certainly no view 
of the verse can be correct which would extend the saluta- 
tion to all Christians and make the Epistle ‘‘ Catholic,’ for 
such a view is opposed to the whole tenor of the Epistle, 
which attends throughout to the needs and circumstances 
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omni loco, ipsorum et nos- 
tro. * Gratia vobis et pax 
a_Deo Patre nostro, et 
Domino _IESU CHRISTO. 
fret of. Durinrh f Cru, 

* Gratias ago Deo meo 
semper pro vobis jf gratia 


(I. 3,4 


every place of theirs and 
ours. * Grace to you, and 
peace from God our Father, 
and from the Lord Jesus 
CHRIST. 

“I give thanks to my 
God always for you for the 


of a particular church or at most of the churches of a par- 
ticular locality. 

3. In v. 1 we have the senders of the greeting, in v. 2 the 
recipients, and here the greeting itself. This form of saluta- 
tion, with very slight changes in a few instances, is used 
by St. Paul in the beginning of all his Epistles. By ‘ grace ’ 
some understand with Estius (on Rom. i. 7) all the gratuitous 
gifts of God that lead to salvation, and by ‘ péace’ the 
calm and undisturbed possession of them—that holy and 
happy calm which the world can neither give nor take 
away. This peace is indeed itself a grace, but it is the fruit 
of all the others and their crown, and perhaps for this reason 
is mentioned separately. Others understand by ‘ grace ° 
God’s favour or goodwill (L. i. 30), and by ‘ peace’ all 
spiritual blessings flowing from that goodwill as their cause. 

‘From God our Father, and from the Lord Jesus Christ.’ 
It follows from this that to St. Paul Jesus Christ was God, 
since He is regarded equally with the Father as the source 
of grace and peace. For the gratuitous gifts that lead to 
Heaven can have only God as their source. Christ, then, 
is the souree of grace, nor can the words be fairly interpreted 
in any other sense. Grammatically, indeed, they could mean 
‘ from God the Father of us and of our Lord Jesus Christ,’ 
and in that case there would be no argument afforded by 
the present text for Christ’s Divinity, but that meaning is 
absolutely excluded by many parallel passages, where jar 
does not occur and where the formula is: ‘from God the 
Father, and from the Lord Jesus Christ’ (Gal. i. 3; Eph. 
vi, 23; 2 Tim. i, 2; Tit. i. 4; 2 Cor. xiii. 3; Philem, 25); 
By ‘God our Father’ is meant here the First Divine 
Person. The Blessed Trinity could indeed be called ‘ our 
Father,’ as in the Lord’s Prayer, but the mention of the 
Second Divine Person here immediately after, shows that 
the First Person is meant. As Christ can be called Lord 
without excluding the Father from Lordship, so the Father 
is called God without excluding Christ from Divinity. 

4. ‘My’ before ‘ God’ is wanting in some ancient authori- 
ties. The Apostle, now using the singular number and 
speaking only in his own name—for Sosthenes was not 
joint author—thanks God for the graces bestowed upon the 
Corinthians at their conversion, and before going on to 
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Dei, quae data est vobis in grace of God that is given 
Curisto Iesu. * Quod in you in Curist Jgsus. 
omnibus divites facti estis 1 bat in all things you are 


illo. j ; i made rich in him, in all 
in illo, in omni verbo, et in utterance, and in all know- 


omni scientia: °Sicut tes- ledge; ° As the testimony 


blame, tries to conciliate them.—‘ That was given you in 
Christ Jesus.’ The aorist looks back to the time of their 
conversion ; and ‘in Christ Jesus’ possibly means not only 
through Him, but as united with Him, like the branches 
in the vine (John xv. 4, 5). 

5. ‘That’ (or ‘because’) ‘in all things you are 
(rather “were ’) made rich in Him.’ In all things, or in 
everything (év xavtt) conducing to their salvation they had 
been enriched in Christ at the time of their conversion and 
Baptism. Some think that the form of expression alludes 
to the commercial prosperity of Corinth, in which the Chris- 
tians, as a rule, did not share, but for the want of which 
they were now more than compensated.— In all utter- 
ance, and in all knowledge’ (2v mavtl Oyo nal macy Yvaoet). 
It is very doubtful if ‘ utterance’ gives the sense of Adyosg 
here. Why in that case does it precede knowledge, since 
the knowledge of divine truths is prior to the apt expression 
of them? We prefer with St. Thomas: “‘ in verbo doctrinae, 
et in intelligentia eorum quae ad salutem pertinent,’’ to 
understand Aé6ym of the doctrine preached to them (Gal. vi. 
6; 1 Thess. i. 6; 2 Thess. iv. 2), and yvaoetof their under- 
standing of it. Every doctrine that they were fit to receive 
(iii. 2) had been preached to them, and they had understood 
it. There is no probability in the view that Adyoc here refers 
to the gift of Tongues, which is nowhere so called; yvdouc is 
here a Divine gift with no evil implication, such as attached 
to it later on, after the rise of Gnosticism. 

6. Kafes makes a difficult connexion here, and is 
variously understood. It seems best to take it to mean 
‘according as’ or ‘even as.’ They were made rich in 
all doctrine and in all knowledge (v. 5), according as the 
testimony borne to Christ (objective genitive) by the 
Apostolic preaching was confirmed among them by being 
brought home to their conviction. Or, they were made 
rich . . . even as the testimony . . . was con- 
firmed among them (by manifold signs and graces, the 
allusion being to the wealth of charisms, of which the Apostle 
speaks in chs. xii. and xiv.) Estius understands verse 5 of 
their being enriched at their conversion with the charisms 
of knowledge and utterance (xii. 8), and takes the present 
verse to mean that by such gifts their conversion was proved 
to be real: ‘‘ Hujusmodi donis (nempe sermone et scientia), 
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nobis. 1 Os 3 
Hehe d Ger i confirma- 
tum est in vobis: ‘ Ita ut 
nihil vobis desit in ulla gra- 
tia, expectantibus revela- 
tionem Domini nostri Igsu 
CHRISTI. * Qui et confir- 
mabit vos usque in finem 
sine crimine, in die adven- 
tus Domini nostri IEsu 
CuristTr. ° Fidelis Deus : 
per quem vocati estis in so- 
cietatem Filii eius Issu 
CuHRIsTI Domini nostri. 


(1. 7-9. 


of Christ was confirmed in 
you. * So that nothing is 
wanting to you in any 
grace, waiting for the mani- 
festation of our Lord Jesus 
Curist. * Who also will 
confirm you unto the end 
without crime, in the day 
of the coming of our Lord 
Jesus Curist. ° God is 
faithful : by whom you are 
called unto the fellowship 
of his son Jesus CHRIST 


our Lord. 


velut certo firmoque testimonio cognoscitur vos esse fideles 
ac servos Christi, ejusque spiritum accepisse.”’ 

7. “So that nothing is wanting,’ etc. The Greek might 
mean ‘so that you are behind (no other church) in any 
grace.’ The connexion is with ‘you were made rich’ in 
v. 5. Though yaptou« is used, the remaining words of the 
verse seem to prove that not merely gratiae gratis datae are 
meant, for their fullness of graces appears to be given as a 
reason why they wait in confidence for the coming of Christ 
at the day of judgment (cf. 2 Thess. i. 7). 

8. The sense is: Who shall also confirm you to the end, 
that ye be unblamable in the day, etc. ‘ Who’ is referred 
by many to ‘ Jesus Christ,’ nor does the repetition of the 
Holy Name instead of the possessive pronoun in the end of 
the verse disprove this (see e.g. v. 8, 4; 2 Cor. i. 5). But on 
the whole, it seems more likely that the reference is to God 
(v. 4), to whom the preceding thanksgiving has been offered. 
The best attested reading of the last clause of the verse is: 
‘in the day of our Lord Jesus Christ.” ~Some ancient 
authorities, however, read ‘ in the Coming of ou ‘Lord Jesus 
Christ,’ while the Vulgate combines both readings. 

9. The connexion with the preceding is: God shall con- 
firm you, for He is faithful to perfect what He began in you. 
They had been called into fellowship with Christ in being 
made sons of God. 

In view of the Arian objection against Christ’s Divinity 
from such passages as John i. 3, note that di od is here used 
of a principal efficient cause (cf. Heb. ii. 10; Rom. xi. 36). 

From the preceding verses (4-9) it is clear that many of 
the Corinthians had received very abundant graces and had 
corresponded with them, clear also that there was solid 
ground for hoping that they would persevere; but while this 
was so, it is equally clear, as we shall see, that many were 
unworthy, and fell very far short of the perfection required 
of them. 
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*® Obsecro autem vos fra- 
tres, per nomen Domini 
nostri IkSU CHRISTI, ut 
idipsum dicatis omnes, et 
non sint in vobis_ schis- 
mata: sitis autem perfecti 
in eodem sensu et in eadem 
sententia. ™ Significatum 
est enim mihi de vobis fra- 


*° Now I beseech you, 
brethren, by the name of 
our Lord JEsus CHRIST, 
that you all speak the same 
thing, and that there be no 
schisms among you: but 
that you be perfect in the 
same mind and in the same 
judgment. ” For it hath 
been signified unto me, my 


rr 


10. The body of the Epistle now begins, and the Apostle 
proceeds to animadvert upon abuses (i. 10—vi. 20). And 
turning first (i. 10—iv. 21) to the divisions and parties which 
existed among them, he opens with a solemn exhortation 
or appeal through the name of our Lord Jesus Christ, which 
they in common with all Christians invoked, and which 
ought to be for them a bond of union. He exhorts to 
external unity, first positively: ‘that you all speak the 
same thing’; then negatively: ‘ that there be no schisms 
among you.’ Lytou« is literally a fissure or rent (Matt. ix. 
16); then, metaphorically, a division, which may be more or 
less serious. Nor is external unity enough, and hence he 
goes on to exhort them ‘to be perfect in the same mind, 
and in the same judgment.’ KataetiCe.v may mean to repair 
what has been broken or injured (Matt. iv. 21) or simply to 
make perfect (L. vi. 40). Both meanings may very well 
be combined here; they ought to forget all their divisions, 
and be perfected in the same mind and in the same judg- 
ment. These last words are taken by some to mean that 
they should hold the same principles, and deduce the same 
conclusions, whether theoretical or practical. But the more 
probable opinion seems to be that ‘mind’ refers to the 
speculative view of the understanding, ‘judgment’ to the 
practical decision arrived at. So St. Chrys., Justin., 
Kst., etc. 

i1. He now shows why he has thought the preceding 
exhortation necessary, and proceeds to set forth what he has 
heard of their dissensions. We cannot be sure whether the 
vague genitive of dependence, ‘those of Chloe,’ refers to 
the children or brethren or domestics of Chloe, but most 
likely the last is right. Nor do we know whether Chloe 
belonged to Corinth or Ephesus. She is mentioned, indeed, 
as a person known to the Corinthians, but she might have 
lived in Corinth for a time and then removed to Ephesus. 
In any case, it is unlikely that St. Paul’s informants were 
returning to Corinth, for if they were, the Apostle would 
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tres mei, ab iis qui sunt brethren, of you, by them 
Chloes, quia contentiones that are of the house of 

: 2 Ty Chloe, that there are 
sunt es Vees oc au- contentions among you. 
tem dico, quod unusquisque ‘'* Now this I say that every 


hardly give them as the source of his information, lest he 
should bring trouble upon them. 

12. Aéyw dé totto 1.¢., now I mean this. It is plain that 
many of the Corinthians (‘each one of you’) were involved 
in these contentions, but we are not to suppose that all with- 
out exception took part. Even stronger language in xiv. 
26; 2 Thess. i. 8 cannot be taken to imply absolute univer- 
sality.—St. Peter is always referred to as Cephas by St. 
Paul, except in Gal. ii. 7, 8, where the Greek [létpog is used. 

We take it that three factions are referred to, and three 
only, and that the words ‘ but I (ya 8é) of Christ’ are not 
meant as the watchword of a faction that rejected all human 
authority, but either represent the views of seme right- 
minded Corinthians or are added by St. Paul in his own 
person in order to reject at once the other foolish watchwords 
to which he has just referred. The probability of this latter 
view would be much more apparent if the words ‘ but I of 
Christ’ stood, as they might, in the beginning of v. 18. 
That only three factions are referred to, and that the words 
‘but I of Christ’ are not the watchword of a faction, seems 
to follow (1) from the character of the argument in the next 
verse: ‘Was Paul, then, crucified for you, or were you 
baptised?’ etc., an argument which would have no force 
against a faction that claimed Christ for its Head. (2) From 
ii. 21, 22, where Paul, Apollos, and Cephas appear as appar- 
ently the only names that had given rise to factions. (8) 
From the fact that in ii. 23 the Apostle tells all his readers 
“but you are Christ’s ’ (Suctc 8 Xprotod), the very expres- 
sion used in the last clause of the present verse. (4) St. 
Clement of Rome, in his Epistle to the Corinthians, written 
about 97 a.p., refers to only three factions: ‘‘ Take up the 
epistle of the blessed Apostle Paul. What did he write to 
you at the time when the Gospel first began to be preached? 
Truly, in the Spirit he wrote to you concerning himself, and 
Cephas, and Apollos, because even then you formed parties.” 
(Ch. 47.) 

Three factions then are referred to, nor is there any good 
reason to doubt that the real names of those whom they 
professed to follow are given. Many, indeed, have held on 
account of iv. 6: ‘but these things, brethren, I have in a 
figure transferred to myself and te Apollos for your sakes,’ 
that the real names of the heads of these factions are sup- 
pressed by St. Paul through motives of charity or prudence ; 
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vestrum dicit : Ego quidem one of you saith: I indeed 
sum Pauli: ego autem am of Paul: and I am of 
Apollo: ego vero Cephae: Apollo: and I of Cephas : 
esoautem Christi. “~Divi- and I of Christ. 3° Is 
sus est Christus? Num- Christ divided? Was Paul 


but St, Clement, almost a contemporary, seems to imply 
clearly that the factions were really named after Paul, 
Cephas, and Apollos. Some of the Corinthians, then, gloried 
foolishly in Paul as their leader; others despising, perhaps, 
Paul’s preaching, admired the eloquence of Apollos (see 
Acts xvii, 24), while others again preferred Peter to both 
and refused to recognise Paul’s authority. The latter were 
probably Judaizers, who may not have yet gone so far as to 
teach the binding force of the Mosaic Law in the New Dis- 
pensation, but had probably begun to teach useless and 
frivolous doctrines about Jewish privileges (cf. iii. 12). 

13. The Apostle proceeds to confound these factionists. 
“Is Christ divided’? The succeeding interrogations, as 
well as the general sense, make it more probable that this 
clause is interrogative, and not exclamatory. Christ had 
founded _one Church, of which He was to be the one Head. 
Now, to this Head all the Corinthians to whom the Apostle 
writes still claimed to belong, for they were still Christians. 
But if their church was split up into contending factions, 
each claiming Christ for its Head, yet quarrelling with the 
others, then Christ as Head of one faction must quarrel with 
Himself as Head of the others. Hence the Apostle asks 
is Christ in this way divided against Himself? That this is 
the meaning of the interrogation, seems most probable from 
Matt. xii. 26; Mark iii. 26, where the same verb pept@euv is 
used in reference to Satan divided against himself.—‘ Was 
Paul crucified for you’? In their factious spirit, while they 
extolled the claims of those whom they had chosen as their 
respective leaders, they seemed to forget who it was that 
had the real and sovereign claim on their allegiance. To 
Christ they belonged, because He had redeemed them by 
His death on the cross, and because in Baptism they had 
been consecrated to Him, nay, made members of a mystic 
body having Him as its Head. (Cf. vi. 15; xii. 18, 27; Eph. 
iv. 15, 16; v. 30). 

Hence the Apostle asks: Did I (and he might have 
added, or Apollos, or Cephas) redeem you? or were you 
made followers of mine in Baptism? The clause 7 cic 16 
dvoum, x.7.A. would be better rendered: ‘ or were you baptised 
‘unto (or ‘ into’) the name of Paul’? (cf. x. 2). This form, 
which is the usual one (in Acts ii. 88 we haveertté@ and in 
Acts x. 48 év 7@ é6véua7)is indeed always rendered by the 


Vulgate ‘in nomine,’ but it ought to be remembered that 
aye A baw = 
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quid Paulus crucifixus est 
pro vobis? aut in nomine 
Pauli baptizati = estis? 
* Gratias ago Deo quod ne- 
minem vestrum baptizavi, 
nisi Crispum et Caium : 
* Ne quis dicat quod in 
nomine meo baptizati estis. 
* Baptizavi autem, et Ste- 


rT. 14-16. 


then crucified for you? or 
were you baptized in the 
name of Paul? ™ I give 
God thanks, that I baptized 
none of you, but Crispus 
and Caius: .”° estugaa 
should say that you were 
baptized in my name. 
‘© And I baptized also the 


phanae domum: ceterum household of Stephanas: 


in later Latin ‘in’ with the ablative was often used for 
‘in’ with the accus. The phrase, then, does not mean 
that Baptism was conferred by invoking the name of Christ, 
but that it was conferred unto the name of Christ, so as 
to make those who were baptised followers of Christ. 
Though many of the Scholastics on account of texts like 
this held that Baptism was for a time conferred in the name 
of Christ only and not in the name of the Blessed Trinity, 
this view must be rejected. Baptism was always conferred 
with the formula commanded by Christ Himself (Matt. 
xxvill. 19), as is proved by the Didache, vii. 1: ‘‘ Baptise in 
the name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy 
Ghost in living water.’’ 

14. ‘I give God thanks’ (edyapiots 74 Qe). This is 
the most probable reading. Some early authorities insert 
wou after Qe, while others read only edvyapus7é). The meaning, 
however, is the same. As some might think that they were 
in a manner bound as followers to him who had baptised 
them, the Apostle thanks God that he had given little 
occasion for this error in his own case. 

Crispus had been ruler of the Synagogue in Corinth before 
Sosthenes on the occasion of St. Paul’s first visit (Acts 
xviii. 8, 17), and Caius (rather Gaius) was the Apostle’s 
host there when he wrote to the Romans (Rom. xvi. 28) 
during his third visit to Corinth (Acts xx. 2, 8). 

15. ‘Lest any should say that you were baptised 
 (eBantioOnte) unto my name.’ An almost equally probable 
reading is: ‘ Lest any should say that I baptised (éSdnti6«) 
unto my name.’ 

16. Stephanas is mentioned again (xvi. 15, 17), as among 
the first converts of Achaia, and one of the legates sent from 
Corinth to the Apostle before this letter was written. The 
uncertainty expressed in the last clause of this verse is no 
argument against the inspiration of the words. Why might 
not the Apostle be left in doubt, and inspired to express his 
doubt, if God so willed? And there was good reason for 
expressing the doubt here, for it shows how little weight the 
Apostle had attached to Baptism by himself (since he didn’t 
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nescio si quem alium bap- besides, I know not whe- 
tizaverim.- ther I baptized any other. 

“Non enim misit me *’ For Christ sent me not 
Christus baptizaresedevan- to baptize, but to’ preach 


remember whom he baptised), and therefore how far he 
was from supposing that those baptised were to become his 
followers. 

17. He now gives the reason why he had not baptised 
many. It is because his first duty was to preach. It is a 
common Hebraism that when one thing is preferred to 
another, the one is affirmed, the other denied or rejected. 
Hence St. Paul was sent not so much to baptise as to preach. 
Some taking the words of this verse strictly have held that 
Paul, unlike the other Apostles (Matt. xxviii. 19), had no com- 
mand to baptise, but only permission to do so if he chose. 
Since, however, he was a true Apostle, we cannot doubt that 
the command given to the Twelve extended also to him; but 
by them and him the command was sufficiently complied 
with if they took care that Baptism was conferred by some 
inferior minister. Thus St. Peter, when he had personally 
instructed Cornelius and those come together at his house, 
“commanded them to be baptised’ (Acts x. 48) and did 
not baptise them himself. It matters comparatively little 
who confers a Sacrament, but the sanctity, ability, and 
character of a preacher are all-important (cf. John iv. 2). 

“Not in wisdom of. speech, lest the cross of Christ should 
be made void.* : thew is a transition here, and the Apostle 
now passes on from the divisions and factions themselves 
to speak of one of their chief causes. The Corinthians 
attached too much importance to human learning and 
eloquence in their preachers, and St. Paul now shows them 
that it was not God’s will that the Gospel should be propa- 
gated at first by such human means. From this point. to 
iii. 4 the language seems directed specially against the fol- 
lowers of the eloquent Apollos. ‘Wisdom of speech’ 
probably refers to the matter as well as the form of his 
preaching, to erudition, whether of the Greek philosophers 
or Jewish scribes, as well as to eloquent language. All this 
he had eschewed, and in accordance with the will of Christ 
who sent him to preach. Preachers of later times, who 
have neither the inspired simplicity nor the miraculous 
powers of the Apostles, may freely avail themselves of the 
help of eloquence and erudition: but the Apostle says here 
that it was Christ’s will that in his case there should be no 
such display, lest the success of his preaching should be 
attributed to such human means, and ‘ the cross of Christ,’ 
i.e., the death of Christ and the Gospel of a crucified Saviour, 
be robbed of the glory which was due to its own inherent 
efficacy. 
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gelizare: non in sapientia 
verbi, ut non evacuetur 
crux Christi. ™ Verbum 
pereuntibus 
quidem stultitia est : iis au- 
tem qui salvi fiunt, id est 


enim crucis, 


the gospel : not in the wis- 


aoe of speech, lest the 
ross of Christ should be 
made voit’ * Hor the 


word of the cross, to them 
indeed that perish, is fool- 
ishness; but to them that 


nobis, Dei virtus _ est. 


is the power of God 
*® Scriptum est enim: Per- 


are saved, that is, to us, i 
** For it is written: I wil 


18. That Christ did not send him to preach in wisdom 
of speech is shown by the fact that the Gospel of a crucified 
Saviour which he preached, is folly to those who are un- 
believing and in the way of perdition, though to those like 
himself and his readers who ‘are being saved,’ i.e., who 
are in the way of salvation, it is a power of God. We might 
have expected that in contrast with the first clause the 
Gospel would be spoken of in the second as the wisdom of 
God, but to show that it is no merely speculative or inopera- 
tive system, the propriety of the antithesis is disregarded, 
and the Gospel is declared to be a power, a mighty force, of 
God. (Cf. Rom. i. 16). 4) pptontal arma 
19. He now shows by a text from the Old Testament that 
such a Gospel as he preached had been foretold. The quota- 
tion is from Is. xxix. 14 according to the LXX. The Apostle 
alters the text slightly by changing ‘I will hide’ (xebpo) 
into ‘I will set aside’ (&0ethow). In the passage of 
Isaias from which the quotation is taken, God promises to 
deliver the Jews by a great miracle from the Assyrian king, 
Sennacherib (705-681 38.c.), and to confound and show to 
be vain the wisdom of those Jews who relied on their own 
prudence or on Egyptian help for deliverance, ‘ hoping for 
help in the strength of Pharao and trusting in the shadow 
of Egypt’ (Is. xxx. 2). What thus referred literally to 
certain Jews in the time of Sennacherib referred mystically 
to the bulk of the learned in the time of Christ and the 
Apostles, and God by another miracle, namely, by redemp- 
tion through the cross of His Son, was again to deliver His 
people, and once more confound the wisdom of those, 
whether Jews or Greeks, who should seek for deliverance 
through any other means. That the text of Isaias referred 
to the times of Christ in some sense either literal or mystical, 
and is not merely accommodated here, is proved not only 
by the manner in which St. Paul cites it (‘for it is 
written ’), but from the fact that the verse of Isaias immedi- 
ately preceding (Is. xxix. 18) was declared by our Lord 
Himself to have reference to His contemporaries: 
‘Hypocrites, well did Isaias prophesy of you, saying: 
This people honoureth me with their lips,’ etc. (Matt. xv- 
sy. 
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dam soientiam sapien- destroy the wisdom of the 
tium, et prudentiam pru- ek Hs pr atlas of 

: oy . the prudent wil reject. 
dentium reprobabo. Ubi SU roa is the mance? 
Sapiens? ubi scriba? ubi Where jis the scribe? 


Qa pwhortl as Ta Book, 4OpMe “Hepat r) See BR fede 5 

20. The event had proved the truth of the prophecy and 
shown that the Gospel was not to be preached in ‘ wisdom 
of speech,’ for whether we look to the preachers (v. 20), or 
to the doctrine preached (21-25), or to the character of 
those who accepted it and became Christians (26-28), God 
had set the wisdom of the world at nought, in order that the 
glory may be neither to man nor to human means (29), but 
all may be due to God alone in Christ Jesus (80-31). 

There may be a reminiscence here of Is. xxxili. 18, but the 
departure from both the Hebrew and the LXX. is so great 
that we think the Apostle is not quoting. The last words: 
“of this world,’ are more probably to be connected with 
gach of the preceding substantives: ‘Where is the wise, 
where is the scribe, where is the disputer, of this world.’ ? 

Different views have been held as to the distinction be- 


tween the wise, the scribe, and the disputer. Some refer 


the first to Gentile philosophers, the second to the Jewish 
doctors, and the third to the subtle disputers from among 
either class. Others prefer to take ‘the wise’ to refer to 
all the learned; then two classes are mentioned : the Jewish 
doctors, and the Gentile philosophers, The last clause of 
the verse asks triumphantly: Hath not God by His action, 
in not making use of it, shown the wisdom of this world to be 
foolish? Totdtov at the end of the verse is doubtful; it is 
wanting in the oldest Greek MSS., but represented in all 
the versions. 

It will be remarked that the word ‘ world ’ occurs twice in 
this verse, but represents two different words, atmyv and 
x6ou06, in the original. Aimy involves the notion of trans- 
itory duration, as in English we speak of the spirit of the age. 
Sometimes ottéc¢ 6 aidy means in the New Testament the 
whole time up to the day of judgment (Matt. xii. 32, Tit. i. 
12), and then ‘the age to come’ is the time of Christ’s 
glorious reign after the day of judgment (L. xx. 35); but 
oftener, especially in St. Paul, ‘this age’ or ‘ the present 
age ’ designates (consistently with the use of mya odiym by 
the Jewish Rabbis) the ante-Messianic period or rather that 
period as still virtually enduring for unbelievers after the 
coming of Christ. Hence in our text, ‘ the disputer of this 
age’ is one who still belonged to the ante-Messianic period 
because of his unbelief. See also ii. 6-8; Rom. xii. 2, etc. 
(Cf. Grimm on aiwy). 
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conquisitor huius saeculi? Where is the disputer of 
Nonne stultam fecit Deus this world? Hath not God 
sapientiam huius mundi? made foolish the wisdom of 


* Nam quia in Dei sapien- this world? on For seeing jo 
tia non cognovit mundus that in the wisdom of God.” 


the world by wisdom knew 


: 4: not God; it pleased God by 
cuit Deo per stultitiam the  fdolisnkce ae aaa 


praedicationis salvos facere preaching to save them 
credentes. “ Quoniam et that believe. 7? For both 
ludaei signa petunt, et the Jews require signs, and 
Graeci sapientiam quae- the Greeks seek after wis- 
runt: ™ Nos autem prae- dom: 7** But we preach 
lass 
21 


per sapientiam Deum : pla- 


let fe t Antic Be guild psiced 


_ God had dispensed with the services of the learned, 


by_a Gospel which the world regards as folly (21). 

“In the wisdom of God.’ Some take this to refer to 
God’s providence, which in its dealing with the religious 
progress of mankind permitted ignorance for a time (Acts 
xvii. 80; Rom. xi. 82; Acts xiv. 16). But the more common 
view is that the reference is to God’s wisdom as displayed in 
creation or in both creation and revelation, The sense then 
is: seeing that the world through its wisdom (as a means 
to knowledge—éue ) failed to know God practically, though 
it had the evidences of His wisdom manifested to it in crea- 
tion and revelation, God was pleased through the foolishness 
of that which the Apostles preached (tov xeovypatoc) i.e., 
redemption through a crucified Messiah (23), to save them 
that believe. The world was not converted by God's 
wisdom, and so He confounded it by saving, not the world, 
but believers through what seemed folly. The antithesis 
between the beginning and the end of the verse proves 
that there is question in the beginning of practical know- 
ledge, for because men failed to know, God was pleased not 
merely to teach but to save. Hence there is no contradic- 
tion between this and Rom. i. 19, 21, where it is implied 
that many pagans had a theoretical knowledge of God. It 
follows from this verse that redemption took place through a 
crucified Saviour because human wisdom was vain; but it 
does not follow that the fact of redemption, as well as its 
mode, was due to the futility of worldly wisdom. After 
man’s Fall, redemption was necessary and supernatural 
grace needed to be purchased for him; but the mode of _ 
redemption was determined from all eternity in view of the 
foreseen blindness of human wisdom. 

22-24. These verses prove or explain what has just been 
said, namely, that God was pleased through the folly of the 
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dicamus Christum crucifix- Christ crucified, unto the 
um: Iudaeis quidem scan- Jews indeed a stumbling- 
dalum, gentibus autem block, and unto the gen- 
stultitiam: ™Ipsis autem tiles, foolishness. ** But 


Gospel to save them that believe. Verses 22, 23 show that 
the Gospel was folly in the eyes of the world, v. 24 that it is 
the salvation of believers. It was folly, because while, on 
the one hand, Jews asked for and demanded signs, i.e., 
miracles such as they had hoped for from their Messiah 
(John vi. 30; ii. 18; Mt. xii. 88); and, on the other, Gentiles 
sought after wisdom—after some system of philosophy that 
would satisfy the mind and heart of man—the Apostles 
offered them only the Gospel of Christ crucified (or of a 
erucified Messiah), which was a stumbling-block to the 
Jews, inasmuch as they who had hoped for a victorious 
and conquering Messiah found in the suffering and death 
of Jesus Christ a strong objection against His claims to be 
the true Messiah; and folly to the Gentiles, since as St. 
Thomas says: ‘‘ Contra rationem humanae_ sapientiae 
videtur, quod Deus moriatur, et quod homo justus et 
Sapiens se voluntarie turpissimae morti exponat.” Yet this 
Gospel was salvation, since to those who were called, and 
who obeyed the call (xAyntég in the New Testament always 
implies this), it was in reality what both Jew and Gentile 
looked for: God’s power and God’s wisdom. Thus these 
verses are quite naturally connected with v. 21: God was 
pleased by the folly of the Gospel to save them that believe 
(21), seeing that (érewsy) what Jew and Gentile look for, 
we do not offer them in the Gospel, but rather what seems 
to them folly or worse (22-23), yet what in reality is the 
salvation of believers (24). 

“ Greeks ’’ is not to be referred to those of the Greek race 
(for the word never has this meaning in the New Testament) ; 
but, in contradistinction to the Jews, to those who had not 
received supernatural revelation, and here chiefly to the 
cultured portion of these.* 


« “EH Anves nusquam in N.T. est nomen gentilicium, quo gens 
seu natio Graecorum designetur ; sed plerumque est nomen religio- 
sum, quo omnes illi, qui supranaturalem revelationem non 
aeceperunt, designantur ; hinc “EAA nvegtanquam gentiles frequen- 
tissime opponuntur Judaeis (Act 14, 1; 18, 4; 19, 10, etc.), et 
nomen “E)Anvec a Vulg. saepe vertitur gentiles (Joan. 7, 35; 12, 
20 ; Acts 16, 1; 2, etc.). Neque Rom. i. 14, ubi “EAAnow RaeBapor 
opponuntur, nomen est gentilicium, quia Apostolus Romanis 
scribens eos barbaris adnumerare non potuit, sed latiore sensu 


populos cultos designat in oppositione ad incultos.’’ (Corn., p. 44, 
note). 
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vocatis Iudaeis, atque Grae- 
cis, Christum Dei virtu- 
tem, et Dei sapientiam : 
* Quia quod stultum est 
Dei, sapientius est homini- 
bus: et quod infirmum est 
Dei, fortius est hominibus. 


* Videte enim vocationem 
vestram, fratres, quia non 
multi sapientes secundum 


[L. 25-27. 


unto them that are called, 
both Jews and Greeks, 
Christ the power of God 
and the wisdo f God. 
*° For the fodfis ee of 
God is wiser than men: 
and the weakness of God is 
stronger than men. 

° For see your vocation, 
brethren, that there are not 
many wise according to the 


carnem, non multi potentes 


l flesh, not)many mighty, 
non multi nobiles: ” Sed 


not many noble: 7*’ But 


25. To confirm what has just been said about the efficacy 
of the Gospel of a crucified Saviour, the Apostle now adds: 
for that which appears to men to be the foolishness of God 
is wiser than men with all their wisdom, and that which 
appears to be the weakness of God, is stronger than men 
with all their strength. Td pwodv and 70 aofevés are used for 
the corresponding substantives.* 

26. God had shown His contempt for worldly wisdom not 
only by the preachers He chose and by the doctrine they 
should preach, but also by the sort of people whom He 
effectively called to the faith in Corinth. ‘ For behold your 
calling ’ (the Greek might be rendered ‘ ye behold,’ but the 
imperative sense is more probable). According to many, the 
abstract ‘ calling ’ is put for the concrete, so that the Apostle 
would bid them look at, consider what sort of people had 
been called among them, If the abstract sense be retained, 
the Apostle directs attention to their conversion, in order 
that they may call to mind what sort of people were called; 
how that neither learning nor power nor noble birth was to 
be found in many of the converts. No doubt some of the 
earliest converts were people of position like Crispus and 
Erastus at Corinth (1. 14; Acts xviii. 8; Rom. xvi. 23); 
Dionysius the Areopagite at Athens (Acts xvii. 34), and the 
ladies at Thessalonica and Beroea (Acts xvii. 4, 12), but 
the great majority were of the poorer class. 

27. ‘ The foolish things,’ here in contrast with tobs cégous 
means the unlearned and uneducated. The neuter gender 
eae | the ees 5 It is not merely meant that hey 


6 Rit non raro ut ore in nou genere tetas 
numeri positum adhibeatur ad modum Substantivi nominis 
abstractae significationis.’’ Beelen, Gramm. Graec. N.T., § 34, 

239. 


5 Neutrum genus nonnunquam adhibitum legitur ibi, ubi 
sermo quidem est de persona, sed omnino generaliter "loqui 
maluit scriptor.’”’ Beel. ibid., p. 178. 
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quae stulta sunt mundi ele- 
git Deus, ut confundat sa- 
pientes: et infirma mundi 
elegit Deus, ut confundat 
fortia : * Et ignobilia 
mundi, et contemptibilia 
elegit Deus, et ea quae non 
sunt, ut ea quae sunt de- 
strueret: ™ Ut non glorie- 


tur omnis caro in conspectu 


the foolish things of the 
world hath God chosen, 
that he may confound the 
wise : and the weak things 
of the world hath God 
chosen, that he may con- 
found the strong: ** And 
the base things of the 
world, and the things that 
are contemptible hath God 
chosen, and things that are 
not, that he might bring to 
nought things that are: 
*° That no flesh should 


were considered by the world to be foolish, for in the follow- 
ing clauses they are spoken of as ‘ weak,’ i.e., devoid of 
power, and ‘ without noble birth,’ which they really were. 

28. ‘ Base,’ i.e., ‘ those not of high family’ (« and -yévoc) 
—For ‘ that are contemptible,’ read rather ‘ that are con- 
temned.’—‘ And the things that are not.’ The ‘ and’ (xa!) 
is rejected by some critics. The evidence for and against it 
is fairly balanced, but slightly in its favour. If it be omitted, 
then this clause will stand in apposition, summing up what 
has been said. It does not matter much whether we take t& 
uy Ovt«a to mean the things that are looked upon as of no 
account, as non-existent; or, by hyperbole, the things that 
are non-existent. The ordinary force of wn is in favour of 
the former view,® but it is often used with the participle in 
the latter, or objective sense.—‘ That He might bring to 
nought,’ i.e., show to be of no worth, in the matter of sal- 
vation, those who are of great importance in their own 
estimation. 

29. God’s purpose in calling those who seemed not to have 
any shadow of claim and rejecting those who seemed to 
have, was that ‘no flesh’ should glory in His sight. ‘‘ Non 
omne pro nullo, et caro pro homine, idiotismi sunt Hebraici ”’ 
(Est.). Instead of ‘in His sight,’ the true reading is ‘in 
God’s sight.’ Since in the supernatural order we owe every- 
thing to God, we cannot glory before Him as if we wrought 


6QY adhibetur ubi negatio afficit rem tamquam factum quid, 
uh vero ubi negatio afficit rem simpliciter tamquam cogitatwm 
quid ; 00 objectiva negatio est, UY vero subjectiva.” Beel. ibid., 
p. 488. But see J. H. Moulton; Gramm. of New Test. Greek, 


vol. i., pp. 170, 231, 232. 
B 
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eius. * Ex ipso autem vos 
estis in CHRISTO Igsu, qui 
factus est nobis sapientia a 
Deo, et iustitia, et sanctifi- 


\ 
glory in his sight. °° But 
of him are you in CHRIST 
Jesus, who of God is made 
unto us wisdom, and jus- 


catio, et redemptio: *™ Ut 
quemadmodum _ scriptum 


tice, and sanctification, and 
redemption : 


That) ages 


nme « wrationr arnt (f/m 
our own justification or ad anything of ourselves (cf. Rom. 
iii. 27; iv. 2). 

30. ‘ Et’ standing at the beginning of this verse in some 
Latin texts must be a printer’s error; it is not represented 
in the original nor found in the best copies of the Vulgate. 

‘ But of Him are you in Christ Jesus.’ The prominent 
position at the beginning given to 2 avrov brings out our 
dependence on God. ‘ You’ is emphatic, and de points the 
antithesis between Christians and the world generally. It 
matters little whether we take the sense to be: but in the 
supernatural order you are His handiwork (‘of Him are 
you ’), and this in Christ Jesus, i.e., through Christ’s merits, 
and through incorporation with Him by faith, or: but of 
Him, you are Christians incorporated in the mystic body of 
Christ (‘ are you in Christ Jesus ’); in either case our depen- 
dence on God for justification through the merits of Christ 
is clearly set forth. 

‘ Who of God is made.’ Better to render: “ Who became _ 
wisdom for us from God’ (and, i.e., sent by God). By 
metonymy Christ is said to have become wisdom for us, since 
He is the cause of our faith and spiritual wisdom. In jyutv we 
have a dative of advantage. It is clear that there cannot be 
question merely of imputative justice, for just as Christ is 
said to be the cause of our wisdom, which is really communi- 
eated to us through faith, so He is said to be the cause of our 
justice, which is therefore really communicated, and not 
merely imputed. Probably te xat is used to connect very 
closely and present as one whole the negative and positive 
aspects of justification, the freedom from sin (‘justice’), 
and the adornment with grace (‘ sanctification’). ‘ Redemp- 
tion ’ as being the root and foundation of all, is placed last 
for emphasis. 

31. ‘ That (it may come to pass) as it is written: He that 
glorieth, let him glory in the Lord.’ Our Rheims transla- 
tion ‘may glory ’ is incorrect. The Latin ‘ glorietur’ is not 
a subjunctive, but an imperative (xavyéo0). Something 
is understood (yévyrtat ‘ fiat,’ ‘it may come to pass’) as 
we have indicated in brackets. The reference is to Jer. ix. 
‘23, 24, the sense of which is given, but not the precise words. 
‘ Lord ’ refers in Jeremias to Jehovah, and in the LXX. is 
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est: Qui gloriatur, in Do- is written, He that glorieth, 
mino glorietur. may glory in the Lord. 


rendered by 6 Kuptoc. From the sense of the original passage, 
then, as well as from the context here, ‘ the Lord ’ is more 
probably to be referred to the Divinity than to Christ, and 
the meaning is, that we are not to refer any good work or 
salutary disposition to ourselves, as ultimately from our- 
selves, but to God, in whom we are to glory. 


CHAPTER II. 


OUTLINE OF ARGUMENT. 


In conformity with the Divine plan, the Apostle’s teaching 
at Corinth had been simple (ii. 1-5); but among mature 
Christians he and the other Apostles teach more abstruse 
doctrines, made known to them by the Holy Ghost, and 
imparted by them to their hearers in spiritual language 
(6-13); doctrines such as the natural man is incapable of 
receiving or passing judgment upon (14-16). 


1 Er ego, cum venissem 
ad vos, fratres, veni non in 
sublimitate sermonis, aut 
sapientiae, annuntians vo- 
bis testimonium Christi. 


* Anp I, brethren, when 
I came to you, came not in 
loftiness of speech or of 
wisdom ; declaring unto you 
the testimony of Christ. 


Non enim iudicavi me 
scire aliquid inter vos, nisi 
Tesum Christum, et hunc 


* For I judged not myself 
to know anything among 
you, but Jesus CHRIST; 


1, Kayo. ‘And I, accordingly,’ the xat pointing to the 
Apostle’s observance at Corinth of the principles laid down 
in i. 17-31. In accordance with the Divine plan, he came 
to the Corinthians not in loftiness either of diction or doctrine. 
Adyosg, opposed here to cogix, seems to refer to the form 
of his preaching as distinct from its matter. Some ancient 
authorities read ‘ the mystery of God ’ instead of ‘ the testi- 
mony of God.’ The Vulgate is alone in reading ‘the 
testimony of Christ.’ ‘The testimony of God,’ which is 
to be regarded as the true reading, is clearly the Gospel, 
which is so called either because it is God’s testimony or 
witness to Christ, given through God’s accredited ministers 
(iv. 1); or rather because it is a testimony to God and to His. 
love for mankind as revealed in Christ (i. 6). 

2. The sense is: ‘‘ for I did not think fit to know anything 
among you except Jesus Christ, and Him (not raised to the 
throne of David, but) crucified.’’ If we could connect o} 
with tw. cidévar, we should get the meaning: ‘for I decided 
not to know anything,’ etc., but the position of the negative 
makes such a view difficult. We must not take the state- 
ment here too strictly, for from this very Epistle we know 


II. 3-8.] 


eruciixum. * Et ego in in- 
firmitate, et timore, et tre- 
more multo fui apud vos: 
* Et sermo meus, et prae- 
dicatio mea, non in persuasi- 
bilibus humanae sapientiae 
verbis, sed in ostensione 
spiritus et virtutis: * Ut 
fides vestra non sit in sa- 
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and him crucified. * And 
I was with you in weak- 
ness, and in fear, and in 
much trembling: * And 
my speech and my preach- 
ing was not in the persua- 
sive words of human wis- 
dom, but in shewing of the 


Sbhat 


spirit and power : 


that St. Paul instructed the Corinthians concerning the 
Blessed Eucharist, and the resurrection and appearances of 
Christ (xi. 23 ff.; xv. 3 ff.). The meaning is that the burden 
of his preaching had been of redemption through a crucified 
Saviour. 

3. “And I.’ The sense is that he himself by the manner 
of his presence among them, as well as in the matter of his 
preaching (v.2), and its form (v.4), was unimposing. Some 
take ‘weakness’ of bodily infirmity (2 Cor. x. 10; xii. 10); 
others of timidity arising from the fact that he arrived alone 
in Corinth (Acts xvii. 15; xviii. 5) and from a sense of the 
greatness of the task before him (Acts xviii. 9); others, with 
-great probability, of both. The phrase‘ in fear and trembling,’ 
or as here “much trembling,’ is used several times by St. 
Paul (2 Cor. vii. 15; Eph. vi. 5; Phil. ii. 12), and nowhere 
else in the New Testament. It probably means here fear of 
personal danger (Acts xviii. 8, 9) as well as a trembling 
anxiety to do worthily the work to which he was called 
(Eph. vi. 5). 

4. As his doctrine (v. 2), and person (v. 3), were not calcu- 
lated to appeal to the world, so his language, whether in 
private conversation or in public preaching, was not in the 
persuasive words of human wisdom. [letOoic (‘ persuasive’) ; 
the adjective zev0éc, which is found nowhere else, is the 
equivalent of the classical m:Qavécg, and is from zet0m, like 
erddg from getdouor. "AvOemntvyc(‘ human ’) is wanting in 
most authorities. 

‘But in showing of the spirit and power.’ ’AndderEts, 
not used elsewhere in the New Testament, probably has 
here the meaning of ‘demonstration ’ or ‘ strict proof,’ a 
meaning which it often has in classical Greek; and this 
demonstration was wrought by the Holy Spirit and the 
miraculous power (Svviuews) He gave to St. Paul. The 
Apostle does not indeed mean to claim that logical or scien- 
tific demonstration was always given, but he implies that 
such proof was given through the action of the Holy Ghost 
upon both preacher and hearers, that certainty as to religious 
truth was attained by believers. 

5. The purpose of St. Paul (which of course was also the 
purpose of God, who moved the Apostle) in announcing the 


e 
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pientia hominum sed in vir- 
tute Dei. 


* Sapientiam autem loqui- 
mur inter perfectos, sapien- 
tiam vero non huius saeculi, 


[il. 8, 6 


your faith might not stand 
on the wisdom of men, but 
on the power of Ged. 

° Howbeit we speak wis- 
dom among the perfect: 
yet not the wisdom of this. 


world, neither of the 


neque principum huius sae- 
princes of this world, that 


culi, qui destruuntur : 


Gospel in such manner to the Corinthians, was that their 
faith might depend not on the wisdom of men, but on the 
power of God. 

It would be rash to infer from this passage that St. Pau 
always and everywhere preached in the same simple style 
as at Corinth. His poor success at Athens (Acts xv. 32-34) 
may have made him unusually subdued when he came on to 
Corinth; at any rate, if we remark how he says in verse 1: 
“when I came to you’ announcing to you; iD 
v. 2: ‘to know anything among you’; in v. 8: “I was. 
with you,’ we can have no doubt that it is chiefly, if not 
entirely, of his preaching at Corinth he is speaking. 

6. But though among you I preached only the rudiments 
of the Christian faith in language devoid of the charms of 
human eloquence, yet among the perfect, that is, among 
those who are fit for solid food (iii. 2), ‘ who by custom have 
their senses exercised to the discerning of good and evil’ 
(Heb. v. 14), I and the other Apostles speak (AaxAodusy) 
high and deep truths of the Christian religion. In this view, 
which is the more probable, the Apostle distinguishes two 
kinds of teaching and two classes of Christian hearers; one 
kind of teaching was rudimentary, dealing in a simple way 
with the necessary mysteries of religion, such as the incarna- 
tion, death, resurrection of Christ, and redemption through 
Him, and the moral obligations of Christians, and this was 
intended for those who, like the Corinthians, were not yet 
able for more solid food (iii. 2); another was more profound 
and abstruse, dealing with doctrines like the Priesthood of 
Christ (Heb. vii. 1 ff.), which is expressly mentioned among 
this class (Heb. v. 11), and with other profound mysteries 
of the Christian religion, and in a manner more subtle and 
more profound; and this kind of teaching was directed to 
the ‘ perfect,’ to those who were advanced in Christian know- 
ledge and possessed of spiritual insight. There is no 
difficulty in supposing that the Apostles accommodated their 
preaching to the capacity of their hearers, and that while 
they preached the same faith of Christ to all, they yet did 
so in a very different manner on different occasions. On the 
Areopagus, amid the sages of Athens (Acts xvii. 22-82), 
Paul himself adopted a very different method from that 
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"Sed loquimur Dei sapien- come to nought: 7’ But we 
tiam in mysterio, quae ab- speak the wisdom of God in 
scondita est, quam praede- a mystery, a wisdom which 
stinavit Deus ante saecula is hidden, which God or- 


employed by him on ordinary occasions, and in the catechism 
class the child is taught that God made the world, and that 
the Son of God, made man, redeemed it, but in a very 
different manner from that in which these truths are 
expounded to his class by a professor of Theology. 

The view of St. Chrysostom and of the Greeks generally 
that the Apostle speaks here, not of the more profound 
doctrines, but of the ordinary Christian teaching, and of the 
ordinary faithful, as if he meant: Yet we do speak real wisdom 
among Christians, seems far less probable than that given 
above. For the Apostle contrasts his teaching among the 
“perfect ’ with his teaching at Corinth, not only here: “ but 
we do speak wisdom among the perfect,’ but also in iii. 1-3, 
and the same contrast is clearly brought out in Heb. yv. 11. 

“Yet not the wisdom of this world (‘ age ’), neither of the 
princes of this world (‘ age’), who come to nought.’ The 
wisdom of this ‘age’ is the wisdom of the ante-Messianic 
period (cf. on i. 20), and since the wisdom of the princes of 
this ‘age ’ is distinguished from it, this can hardly mean any- 
thing but diabolical wisdom, by which is meant the super- 
stitious and idolatrous doctrines introduced or fostered by the 
devils. ‘The princes of this ‘ age,’ then, are not kings and 
princes; nor philosophers, princes of the realms of know- 
ledge; but as in other parts of Scripture the devils, who are 
so called because of the power they were allowed to exercise 
until the time of Christ over human nature and the creatures 
destined for man’s use. In John xii. 31; xiv. 80; xvi. 11, the 
devil is called by Christ Himself the prince of this world. 
See also Eph. ii. 2; vi. 12, and 2 Cor. iv. 4, in which last 
passage the devil is even called ‘ the god of this age.’ The 
devils are said to come to nought, or rather to be ‘ coming 
to nought,’ to be passing into nothingness, because by the 
spread of the Christian religion their power in the world was 
being curtailed and restrained (cf, John xii, 31; i. John 


iii. 8; Heb. ii. 14). ‘‘ Destruuntur ergo,’’ says Estius, “‘ quia 
potestas eorum destruitur.’’ 
7. ‘In a mystery.’ Estius understands this to mean: 


secretly, to a select audience. But the Apostle has already 
said this in the preceding verse in the words ‘ among the 
perfect.’ It is best to take the words adjectivally, so that 
‘the wisdom in a mystery’ is the mysterious wisdom un- 
attainable by natural means. Such adjectival clauses are 
not uncommon with St. Paul, and though they are usually 
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in gloriam nostram, "Quam dained before the world, 
nemo principum huius sae- unto our glory: * Which 
culi cognovit : si enim cog- none of the princes of this 
novissent, nunquam Domi- world knew: for if they 
num gloriae crucifixissent. had known it, they would 


preceded by the Greek article, yet not always (Cf. Rom. 
vi. 431 Cor. ‘x. 18) ete.). 

“Which is hidden.’ In the Greek we have the perfect 
participle passive, ‘ which hath been hidden’ (as the Revised 
Version renders), signifying that it had been hidden during 
the past and still remains so,! except for those to whom 
God reveals it. And this wisdom hidden from the world 
was ordained by God before the world (Gr.: ‘the ages’), 
that is, from eternity, unto the glory of St. Paul and his 
readers; a glory tasted even in this world (2 Cor. iii. 18) and 
to be enjoyed fully in the world to come, when we shall see 
God face to face (xiii. 12). 

8. ‘ Which (wisdom) none of the princes of this world 
(‘age’) knew.’ The context naturally requires that we 
take ‘ princes of this world ’ in the same sense as in verse 6, 
though St. Chrysostom and many others understood it m 
verse 6 of orators and philosophers, and here of Pilate, Herod 
and the Jewish priests and scribes. But we have seen that 
in verse 6 the wisdom of the world, or human wisdom, is 
distinguished from the wisdom of the princes of this world, 
so that the latter can only be the wisdom (or knowledge) 
of the devils. Hence in the present verse also we take it, 
with Estius and others, that the reference is to the devils. 
Nor is there any difficulty in holding that the devils were 
ignorant of the counsels of God, of the Divine purpose to 
redeem and save mankind through the death of the Son of 
God. I seems more probable, indeed, from the Gospels 
that the devils were not ignorant of Christ’s Divinity. What- 
ever may be said regarding the devils’ knowledge of Christ’s 
Divinity at the time of the temptation of Christ (Matt. iv. 
3; L. iv. 8, 9), when our Lord had not yet begun His public 
mission, it seems clear that afterwards, during His public 
mission, the devils knew Him to be the Son of God. Thus 
in Matt. viii. 29 He is addressed by the demoniacs as ‘ Son 
of God,’ or according to the parallel passages: Mk. v. 7; L. 
vill. 28, ‘Son of the Most High God’; in Mk. i. 34 it is 
distinctly stated that Christ suffered not the demons (whom 
He had expelled) to speak, ‘ because they knew Him,” andin 


1“ Ba enim est vis participii perf. pass, ut actionem quidem 
praeteritam esse, effectum autem perdurare innuat.” (Corn.). 

2Many ancient authorities, however, read here as in L. iv. 41, 
because they knew Him to be the Christ, which, of course, would 
not necessarily imply knowledge of His Divinity. 
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* Sed. sicut scriptum est; mever have crucified the 
Quod oculus non vidit, nec Lord of glory. * But, as 
auris audivit, necincorho- it is written: That eye 


Mk, i. 24 (L. iv. 34) He is addressed by a demoniac as ‘ the 
Holy one of God,’ and His power is taken for granted in the 
words: ‘Art Thou come to destroy us’? If we add to this 
evidence from the Gospels, that the devils would have known 
of the fulfilment of prophecy in Christ, how He was con- 
ceived and born of a virgin, of the hymns of the angels which 
were heard by the shepherds (UL. ii. 10-14), of the adoration 
of the Magi (Matt. ii. 11), of the testimony of the Father 
(Matt. iii. 17) that Christ was His Son (6 vidc wou 6 &yanyrt6c), 
of the testimonies of the Baptist (John i. 29, ff.), of Christ’s 
sanctity and miracles and repeated claims to Divinity, 
there can hardly remain any doubt that the devils knew 
Him to be the Son of God, and that their testimonies to 
His Divine Sonship are to be understood in a strict sense. 

But it was one thing to know Him to be the Son of God, 
another to know that His death was to bring glory to God 
and salvation to men. This counsel of God, this wisdom 
is what the devils did not know. ‘ For if they had known it, 
they would never have crucified the Lord of glory.’ 

Had the devils known the Divine purpose to glorify God, 
redeem man, and greatly reduce their own power, through 
Christ’s death, they would never have instigated His enemies 
to put Christ to death, as they did instigate them (L. xxii. 
3, 58; John xiii. 2, 27). ‘“‘ Non ideo,’’ says St. Thomas, 
“daemon Christum Judaeis crucifigere persuasit, quia 
Filium Dei non esse putavit, sed quia se morte illius non 
praevidit esse damnandum.’’ Christ is called ‘ the Lord of 
glory,’ not so much because as God He possesses glory from 
eternity, nor because as man He merited glory for Himself, 
but rather because He merited glory for, and bestows it upon, 
us. Compare 2 Thess. iii. 16: ‘Now the Lord of peace Him- 
self give you everlasting peace.’ 

9. To prove that this wisdom of God was hidden from 
men and devils, the Apostle now cites Scripture. The con- 
nexion with verse 8 in this view is: which none of the princes 
of this world knew, but which, as the Scripture says, is 
hidden from all creatures. Others with less probability 
supply the words ‘ we speak’ (v. 7) in this verse. ‘ But 
we speak the things which eye saw not,’ etc.; while others 
again connect verse 9 with 10: But as it is written: ‘ what 
eyesawnot . . . this God hath revealed tous.’ Neither 
connexion, however, is so probable as that given above; 
indeed, the last is excluded by the adversative particle 9é 
in the beginning of verse 10. 

Verse 9 then proves verse 8 by a text taken from canonical 
Scripture (‘as it is written ’)—a text which shows that to 
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minis ascendit, quae prae- hath not seen, nor ear 
paravit Deus iis qui dili- heard, neither hath it en- 


God alone, and hence neither to devils nor men nor angels, 
had the Divine economy displayed in the salvation of men 
been known. The quotation was thought by some of the 
Fathers to be taken from a lost book of Scripture, because 
it is not found exactly in any book extant. But, with St. 
Jerome and commentators generally, we believe the refer- 
ence is to Isaias Ixiv. 4 (in Heb. text lxiv. 3), which in the 
present Hebrew runs thus: ‘And from of old they heard 
not, they perceived not by the ear, neither did eye see, O 
God, besides thee,* what (God) worketh (shall work) for 
him that waiteth for Him.’ And in the LXX.: ‘ From of old 
we heard not, neither did our eyes see a God besides thee, 
and thy works which thou wilt do for those that await 
mercy.’ There is nothing in the Hebrew of the text itself 
or its context to confine the ignorance in question to men 
only; the indefinite ‘ they heard not,’ etc, without any sub- 
ject of the verbs being expressed, may well refer to all 
created beings. We take it that St. Paul understood the 
text in this sense, and that by his words: ‘Things which ( «) 
eye saw not, and ear heard not’ he means to exclude all 
created intelligence from the knowledge in question, and so 
to give the substance of the Hebrew, ‘ neither did eye see, 
O God, besides thee,’ and that this is suggested by the fact 
that it is only in the next clause he mentions man: ‘ nor 
hath it entered into the heart of man.’ 

What, then, are these things that were unknown to all 
created beings before the Christian period? Not merely the 
joys and glory of Heaven, but also the graces and blessings 
which God has prepared for us here on earth that we may 
attain to Heaven, and the means too, namely the passion 
and death of Christ, whereby He prepared them. St. Peter 
says that the angels desire to look into the mysteries of the 
Gospel (1 Pet. i. 12), and St. Paul himself speaks of the 
manifold wisdom of God being made known through the 
Church to the principalities and the powers in the heavenly 
places (ph. iii. 10); so that even the angels, as well as the 
devils and mankind, were ignorant of the Divine economy 
of redemption, unless in so far as God may have revealed 
something to some particular angel or prophet. 

When St. Paul says that God has prepared all the graces 
in question ‘for them that love Him,’ the meaning may 


3The Hebrew might also be rendered, as the Ixx. and R.V. 
render : ‘hath not seen a God besides thee, who worketh for him 
who waiteth for Him.’ But see Knabenbauer on Isaias, p. 472 ff. 

4The Revised Version is, therefore, not justified in rendering : 
‘for from of old men have not heard,’ ete. 
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gunt illum: ™” Nobis au- 
tem revelavit Deus per Spi- 
ritum suum : Spiritus enim 
omnia scrutatur, etiam pro- 
funda Dei. * Quis enim 
hominum scit quae sunt 
hominis, nisi spiritus homi- 
nis qui in ipso est? ita et 
quae Dei sunt, nemo cog- 


tered mto the heart of man, 
what things God hath pre- 
bared for them that love 
him. °° But to us God 
hath revealed them, by his 
spirit. For the Spirit 
searcheth all things, yea 
the deep things of God. 
” For what man knoweth 
the things of a man, but 


novit, nisi Spiritus Dei. the spirit of a man that is 


simply be that He has prepared them for Christians. But 
if we understand the love of man for God to be given as the 
reason why God prepared grace and glory, then first grace, 
which is altogether gratuitous (Eph. ii. 4, 5, 8, 9, etc.), 
cannot be included, and the reference must be to the wealth 
of additional graces and the bestowal of eternal glory, which 
indeed are the reward of charity and good works. 

10. He here anticipates an objection. It might be asked: 
If no man knows this wisdom, how then do you and the 
other Christian teachers preach it? And he replies that 
God had revealed it to them. The position of jutv makes it 
emphatic. Instead of the dé that follows, some ancient 
authorities read ye, but the evidence is in favour of Sé. 
—‘ For the Spirit searcheth all things, yea the deep things of 
God.’ ‘Searcheth,’ not as seeking for knowledge that He 
lacks, but as penetrating fully into even the mysteries of 
God. In the same way God is said to search the heart of 
man (Rom, viii. 27; Ps. vii. 10; Jer. xvii. 10, etc.). 

11. By an illustration the Apostle shows that the Holy 
Spirit, and He only, knows even the mysteries of God, and 
therefore could reveal them to the Apostles. ‘ For what man,’ 
etc.? As only the spirit, that is, the soul or mind of man, 
which is substantially united with him, knows the thoughts 
and intentions of man, so only the Holy Spirit of God, which 
is substantially united with Him, knows the counsels of God. 
““ Of course, the Son of God is no more excluded here than is 
the Holy Ghost, where it is said: ‘ No one knows the Father 
but the Son’ (Matt. xi. 27; L. x. 22), because when there 
is question of the essential attributes of the Godhead, only 
those are excluded who have a different nature.’’ (MacKv.). 

Nor can any objection to the distinct personality of the 
Holy Ghost be drawn from this verse. It is true, indeed, 
that the spirit of man is not a person, but it is a well-known 
maxim that comparisons must not be pressed beyond the 
point intended, else in calling John a lion we might be 
thought to rank him among quadrupeds. Here the point 
of the comparison is suggested by the Apostle in the words 
‘that is in him’; both spirits are substantially united to the 
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” Nos autem non spiritum in him? So the things 
; ; : also that are of God no man 
huins mundi accepimus, knoweth, but the Spirit of 
God. ** Now we have re- 
; ceived not the spirit of this 
est, ut sciamus quae a Deo world, but the Spirit that 
is of God: that we may 
know the things that are 
et loquimur non in doctis given us from God. 
** Which things also we 


sed Spiritum qui ex Deo 


donata sunt nobis: * Quae 


substance to which they belong, and therefore acquainted 
with its secrets; but whether they are alike in the mode of 
their subsistence, and both impersonal, is not said. Rather 
the whole context, and especially verse 10, where the Spirit 
is said to have revealed wisdom to the Apostles, shows that 
the Holy Ghost is .a distinct Person. 

12. ‘ The spirit of this world’ (rather ‘ of the world,’ for 
tTovtOV 1S commonly rejected by critics) is held by very many 
to be the wisdom of the world, but since in the words that 
follow, a personal Spirit, the Holy Ghost, seems to be 
meant, it is better, with Calmet, Cornely, etc., to under- 
stand the spirit of the world to be the devil, who is the author 
of false human wisdom, ‘ the spirit that now exerts his 
power on the children of unbelief’ (Eph. ii. 2), for without 
necessity we ought not to understand an impersonal spirit 
in one case and a Personal One in the other. We (the 
Apostles) received the Spirit that is of God, he says, that 
we might know the things that were bestowed (yapuc0évta) 
upon us by God, that is, that we might know “‘ the things 
that pertain to salvation: how Christ died for us, made us 
sons of God, and set us at the right hand of the Father in 
Himself ’”’ (Theoph.). 

13. ‘ Not in the learned words of human wisdom but in 
the doctrine of the Spirit.” A better rendering would be: 
“not in words taught by human wisdom but in words taught 
by the Spirit.”® 

“Comparing spiritual things with spiritual.’ The Revised 
Version in its text agrees with the Rheims in this rendering, 
though in the margin it gives two alternatives: ‘ combining 
spiritual things with spiritual’ and ‘ interpreting spiritual 
things to spiritual men.’ The ambiguity of the phrase 
arises from the fact that cvyxptvew has various senses : usually 
“to compare,’ sometimes ‘ to combine,’ and sometimes in 


5“ Ad Genetivos dependentiae pertinent quoque Genetivi qui 
junguntur Adjectivis verbalibus aut Participiis derivatis a Verbis 
quae cum alio quam Genetivo casu construi solent, e.g., 1 Cor, il. 
138.”? Beel., ibid. p. 195. 
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humanae sapientiae verbis, speak, not in the learned 
sed in doctrina Spiritus, words of human wisdom ; 
spiritualibus spiritualia but in the doctrine of the 

te f 2 Spirit, comparing spiritual 
comparantes. Anialis nin gs with spiritual. 


autem homo non percipit ea ** But the sensual man per- 


the LXX. ‘ to interpret’ or ‘ explain’; also from the fact that 
Tvevu“aTixoLG may be either masculine or neuter. Hence there 
are various interpretations. (a) Some thus: Comparing the 
mysteries of the New Testament with those of the Old Testa- 
ment, and thus illustrating them from their ancient types. 
So St. Chrysostom and the Greeks generally. (b) Others 
thus: Haplaining spiritual things to spiritual men.  (c) 
Others thus: Lzxplaining spiritual things in spiritual 
language. (d) Others again thus: Combining (adapting) 
spiritual language with (to) spiritual subjects. Hither (c) or 
(d) gives substantially what we believe is the true sense, and 
there is no need to delay in choosing between them. 

14. ‘But the sensual man (Wvyixdéc) perceiveth not” 
(rather ‘ receiveth not ’), etc. Many have held that by the 
Wvyxtxécis meant the imperfect Christian who has the faith, 
the same who is afterwards in iii. 1, 8 spoken of as carnal. 
But we find it hard to accept this view, and for the follow- 
ing reasons: (1) St. Paul uses a different word (caoxtxdg or 
sapxtvoc) in iii. 1, 3 to designate imperfect Christians. (2) 
He could hardly say that the higher wisdom was folly to 
the imperfect Christian; such strong language makes it more 
probable that he is speaking here of unbelievers. (3) He 
would scarcely say that the imperfect Christian does not 
receive and cannot understand the higher wisdom, however 
true it might be that he would generally fail to understand. 
(4) It is natural to expect that the Apostle would refer here 
to unbelievers. He is showing why he had not preached 
the higher wisdom at Corinth, and he gives as a reason that 
the pagan or merely “ natural ’’ man would regard it only 
as folly, while the imperfect Corinthian Christians on their 
conversion were unable to bear it (iii. 1,3). We hold then with 
Beel., Steenk., Corn., etc., against St. Thom., Est., Lap., 
etc., that in the passage ii. 14—iii. 3 the Apostle distinguishes 
three classes of men—(a) the spiritual man, (b) as farthest 
remoyed from him, and in the lowest place, the merely 
natural man (vyixdc), and (c) the imperfect Christian. 

The spiritual man (xvevy.%71x6¢) is the man who is guided 
by his mind, or superior part, that superior part itself being 
under the influence and guidance of the Holy Spirit. 
TIved 0% (from which comes xvevy.at.x6c) is often used by St. 
Paul of man’s superior part, considered as directed by the 
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quae sunt Spiritus Dei: ¢eiveth not these things 

EY OS on, that are of the Spirit of 
stultitia enim est alli, et non Goq- for it is feolenmeee 
to him, and he cannot un- 
derstand: because it is 
ritualiterexaminatur. “Spi- spiritually examined. 
** But the spiritual man 
judgeth all things: and he 
nia: et ipse a nemine iudi- himself is judged of no 


potest intelligere : quia spi- 


titualis autem iudicat om- 


Holy Spirit of God, e.g., Rom. viii. 9; Gal. v. 17, 22; in the 
last verse the Christian virtues are spoken of as ‘ the fruit 
of the spirit,’ that is, of the same spirit of man (but, of 
course, under the influence of the Holy Spirit), of which 
there is question in verse 17 (cf. Corn.). 

The natural man (vytxdc), is he who, not having faith or 
sanctifying grace, is guided merely by his natural reason, 
and judges of the truths put before him on the principles of 
_ natural reason alone. 

The carnal man (capxtvoc or cxpxtxéc) referred to in ili. 1, 8 
is the Christian who indeed has the faith and may even be 
in the state of grace—for the Apostle in iii. 1 speaks of such 
as ‘little ones in Christ '—but who is still imperfect, and 
in whom the weakness of human nature (‘the flesh ’) still 
manifests itself, as it did in the Corinthian Christians through 
their factions and dissensions. 

The natural man, then, does not receive (od déyetat) the 
higher wisdom, the things that are of the Spirit of God. 
‘For they are (not: ‘it is ’) foolishness to him.’* Not being 
possessed of the supernatural principles, in the light of which 
he should examine such truths, he regards them merely as 
foolishness. 

‘ And he cannot understand ’ (Gr. ‘ know’), i.e., even if he 
did not reject them at once but tried to know and under- 
stand them, he could not; it is not possible for him, and 
the reason follows: because they are to be spiritually 
judged of. 

15. But what the natural man does not receive and is 
incapable of understanding, the spiritual man, whose intel- 
lect is illumined and will inflamed by the Holy Ghost, 
receives and appreciates. He may not, indeed, understand 
all the higher wisdom, but in the light of supernatural prin- 
ciples he will decide to accept even where he does not under- 
stand, and in this sense will judge of, approve of, even the 


6 According to the common Greek usage the neuter plural has its 
verb in the singular. The Vulgate ought to read : ‘stultitia enim 
sunt illi . . . quia spiritualiter examizantur.’ 
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catur. “Quis enim cogno- man. *° For who hath 
known the mind of the 


vit sensum Domini, qui in- Lord, that he may instruct 


highest mysteries that may be brought under his notice; 
“all things’ meaning the things of the higher wisdom as 
well as those sensible and earthly things of which the natural 
man could judge.’ ry 

‘And he himself is judged of no man.’ The meaning, of 
course, is that he can be judged by no man except a spiritual 
man. This exception is warranted by the first part of the 
verse, for if the spiritual man can judge of all things, he can 
judge of another spiritual man and estimate him according 
to his true worth. 

The Calvinists and Anabaptists used to appeal to this text 
in favour of interpreting the Scriptures according to the 
private Spirit given to each individual. But the whole con- 
text makes it clear that St. Paul is speaking of the man who 
can appreciate the doctrine put before him by an authorised 
teacher, not of one who may accept or reject that doctrine 
or the sense of the Bible, according to the whims of his. 
fancied private spirit. The same Apostle who tells us that 
Christ “gave some Apostles . . . and some pastors 
and teachers’ (Eph. iv. 11) cannot mean that each private 
individual is to be his own teacher. 

Neither does this text mean that the spiritual man is 
irresponsible except to God. The meaning is that he cannot 
be judged except by a spiritual man (or by the Church which 
has the Spirit of God, and is in the highest sense spiritual). 

16. He now shows that the man who is not spiritual cannot 
judge of the man who is. 

The verse contains the major and minor of a syllogism, 
the conclusion of which, as often with St. Paul, he does 
not think it necessary to express, leaving it to be understood 
from the context, The major is contained in the words 
quoted freely from Isaias xl. 18. The prophet, having in 
the context promised the Jewish people deliverance from 
captivity, appeals to the power and wisdom of God in order 
to give them hope and confidence. The Hebrew of the 
passage means: “‘ Who hath directed the spirit of the Lord, 
or being His counsellor hath taught Him?’’ and the LXX.: 
*“ Who knew the mind of the Lord, and who was His coun- 
sellor, to instruct Him?’’ St. Paul gives the sense of the 
passage, and the meaning is: So great is the wisdom of 
the Lord ( 7477) that no one is able to instruct Him. To this 


7 TKVTH might be acc. sing. masc. as far as regards form. 
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struat eum? Nos autem him? But we have the 
sensum Christi habemus. mind of Christ. 


the Apostle adds a minor proposition: ‘ But we have the 
mind of Christ,’ and the conclusion, as the context proves, 
is: Therefore no one who is not spiritual can instruct or pass 
judgment upon us. But note that in order that the argu- 
ment may conclude, the ‘mind of Christ’ must be the 
mind of God, and we have a clear argument here for the 
Divinity of Christ. 


CHAPTER III. 


OUTLINE OF ARGUMENT. 


The Apostle could not have preached this higher wisdom 
at Corinth during his eighteen months’ stay there, because 
the Corinthian Christians were then but ‘ babes in Christ’ 
{vv. 1-2); nay, even still they are unfit to receive it, as is 
evidenced by their factions (3-4). These factions are absurd, 
inasmuch as all the teachers regarding whom the Corinthian 
Christians were contending, are servants of the same Lord 
(5-9). God shall one day judge the labours of all these 
teachers, let them therefore take care how they labour 
(10-17). Practical admonitions to both the teachers and 
the faithful (18-23). 


* Er ego, fratres, non po- * Anp I, brethren, could 
tui vobis loqui quasi spiri- not speak to you as unto 
tualibus, sed quasi carnali- spiritual, but as unto car- 
bus. ‘Tanquam parvulisin nal. As unto little ones in 


1. The Apostle has stated that he and the other Christian 
teachers spoke wisdom, or higher and more profound 
doctrines of the Christian faith among the perfect (ii. 6 ff.). 
Then, proceeding to show why he had not preached it at 
Corinth during his eighteen months’ stay there, he indicated 
that there was no use in preaching it to the natural man, 
or heathen (ii. 14), because such a one would have rejected 
it. And now in this verse he says that even to the 
Corinthian converts he could not have preached this wisdom, 
because they were unfit to receive it. As he has to say un- 
pleasant things, he begins with the endearing term, 
* brethren.’ 

The sense of the verse is that he could not profitably have 
spoken the higher wisdom to them, because they were 
earnal.t The éc, ‘ quasi’ (rather: ‘ tanquam ’) expresses 


1In this verse the evidence is in favour of cxoxtvoug as against 
oxexixots, though in v. 3 oxoxtxot is to be read in both instances, 
not caoxivor, “ Sensus non mutatur, sive prior sive altera lectio 
praefertur ; eodem enim modo PP. Graeci omnes locum interpretati 
sunt, licet alii priorem, alii alteram lectionem secuti sint.’’? (Corn.) 
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Christo; * Lac vobis potum Christ. ° I gave you milk 
dedi, non escam: nondum to drink, not meat : for you 
enim poteratis: sed nec were not able as yet. But 
nunc quidem potestis: ad- neither indeed are you now 
huc enim carnales estis. able; for you are yet car- 
* Cum enim sit inter vos. nal. * For whereas there 
zelus, et contentio: nonne is among you envying and 
carnales estis, et secundum contention, are you not car- 


not similitude but identity, as in John i. 14 (the glory as 
of the only begotten). We may bring out the sense by 
rendering: I could not speak to you as being spiritual, but 
as being carnal. For the sense of carnal, see above on ii. 14. 

The Apostle tones down the severity of the expression 
carnal’ by adding, ‘as being little ones in Christ.’ They 
were young and inexperienced in the Christian faith, and the 
higher wisdom would have only puzzled without profiting 
hem (Cf. Heb. v. 11-14). 

2. The Vulgate connects the last clause of verse 1 with 
verse 2, a sense which the Greek would bear, if vwyntoug 
were the correct reading, for this accus. could then be taken 
in apposition to Sueo of verse 2. But since vyrtorg, not 
vymtouc, is the more probable reading, it would be better if 
the Vulgate had a comma after ‘ carnalibus’ and a period 
after ‘ Christo.’—‘ I gave you milk to drink, not meat.’ In 
the Greek there is zeugma in the word éxdéztto% which could 
not properly be used of giving solid food. 

Continuing the metaphor wherein he has called them 
babes, he now says that when he was among them he treated 
them as babes, keeping back from them the solid food of 
the higher wisdom for which only the perfect, or full-grown 
are fit (Heb. v. 14). From Heb. vi. 1 we get some idea of 
what was the milk, or elementary doctrine which he preached 
to them. It touched upon the nature and necessity of 
repentance and faith in God, on the doctrine of Baptism and 
Confirmation, on the resurrection of the dead, and eternal 
judgment. What precisely the higher wisdom was which 
the Apostle kept back we cannot say with certainty. Doubt- 
less, among other things, the mysteries of grace and 
predestination, 

3. In v. 2 he said that even still, about five vears after he 
first preached to them, they are unable to bear the higher 
wisdom. He now appeals to the envy (or jealousy) and 
strife among them to prove that this i is so. 

Some ancient authorities read ‘envy and strife and 
factions,’ but the words: ‘and factions’ are generally 
rejected by critics as a gloss. 
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hominem ambulatis? *Cum 
enim quis dicat: Ego qui- 
dem sum Pauli; alius au- 
tem: Ego Apollo: nonne 
homines estis? Quid igi- 
tur est Apollo? quid vero 
Paulus? 

* Ministri eius cui credi- 
distis, et umnicuique sicut 
Dominus dedit. ° Ego plan- 
tavi, Apollo rigavit:. sed 
Deus incrementum dedit. 


nal, and walk according to 


man? * For while one 
saith, I indeed am of Paul; 
and another, I am _ of 


Apollo; are you not men? 
What then°is Apollo, and 
what is Paul? 

* The ministers of him 
whem you have believed : 
and to every one as the 
Lord hath given. ° I have 
planted, Apollo watered, 


“And walk according to man?’ that is, after the manner 
and desires of human nature uninfluenced by grace. 

4. The Apostle now specifies the jealousy and strife to 
which he has referred. For ‘Ego Apollo’ of the Vulgate, 
read in English: ‘I of Apollos.’ 

“Are younot men’? odx &vOomxo. gote; This is the true 
reading. The reading: ‘ are you not carnal’ (caoxtxot)? has 
very slight authority to support it, and was doubtless intro- 
duced by some scribe who thought the expression: ‘ are you 
not men ’? peculiar, as indeed it is, and unique in the Pauline 
writings in this sense. The meaning is: are you not men 
acting after the manner of human nature when uninfluenced 
by grace? 

What (zt, not tic) then is Apollos? This and the follow- 
ing clause might more properly stand in the next verse. The 
Apostle now brings forward a new argument against dissen- 
sion and faction, drawn from the relations of the Corinthian 
teachers to God and to each other. 

5. First in their relation to God they are all alike His 
servants, and the peculiar part of each in that service has 
been allotted to him by Christ (‘and to everyone as the 
Lord hath given’), so that neither in the character of 
servant, which they all alike possess, nor because of the 
particular part they play in the work of their Master, since 
that is assigned to them by Him, can either the teachers 
or their disciples find anything to glory or anything to 
make one be preferred to another. Instead of: ‘ ministers 
of him whom you (have) believed,’ which is in accordance 
with the Vulgate, all the other ancient versions, and the 
Greek MSS. and FF. have: ‘ministers through whom (8 dy, 
through whose instrumentality) you believed.’ Atéxovor is 
used in its primary sense of ‘‘ servants,’’ not deacons. 

6. He exemplifies what he meant by saying: ‘and to 
everyone as the Lord hath given.’ God has assigned to 
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" Itaque neque qui plantat 
est aliquid, neque qui ri- 
gat: sed, qui incrementum 
dat, Deus. * Qui autem 
plantat, et qui rigat, unum 
sunt. Unusquisque autem 
propriam mercedem acci- 
piet secundum suum labo- 


but God gave the increase. 
" Therefore neither he that 
planted is anything, nor 
he that watereth; but 
God that giveth the in- 
crease. * Now he “that 
planteth, and he that water- 
eth, are one. And every 
man shall receive his own 


a 


different teachers different parts in the work; for instance, 
I planted, etc. In this metaphorical language the Christians 
of Corinth are spoken of as a field in which the seeds of faith 
were sown by Paul himself, then Apollos came and watered 
the plants, or confirmed the faith which Paul had planted ; 
but when both had done all they could, it was not they but 
God who gave the growth (ndéavev literally, was giving—all 
along—the increase) ‘‘Quod autem sequitur: sed Deus in- 
crementum dedit,’’ says St. Augustine, ‘‘ non per illos, sed 
per se ipsum facit: excedit hoc humanam humilitatem, 
excedit angelicam sublimitatem, nec omnino pertinet nisi ad 
agricolam Trinitatem.’’ (In Joann. tr. 80, 2). 

7. From what he has said in verses 5 and 6 the Apostle 
draws two conclusions, one here, the other in the next verse. 
Here he concludes that when compared with God, who gives 
the growth, the preachers are of no account. ‘“‘ Dicuntur 
autem plantans et rigans nihil esse, hoc sensu: 
quia licet foris exhibeant suum ministerium, non tamen 
actione sua interiorem attingunt effectum vel vegetationis 
in naturalibus, vel sanctificationis in divinis. Sed illam 
quidem efficit natura Deo autore, istam vero sibi soli Deus 
reservat.’’ (Hst.). 

8. The Apostle has concluded that, compared with God, 
the different teachers are of no account, and therefore should 
not be the occasion of dissension; while if compared with 
each other, he now adds, they are really the same, all being 
but servants; servants, too, of the same master, engaged in 
the same work, and labouring for the same end. 

‘ But (8) every man shall receive his own reward accord- 
ing to his own labour.’ But if there is any disparity in them, 
as there may be, because one has worked harder than 
another, even that it is not for you to judge, but for God, 
‘who shall render to each man according to his works’ 
(Rom. ii. 6). Note that it is not according to the particular 
office he holds, nor according to the success which attends 
his efforts, but according to his own (td:ov) labour that each 


shall reveive his own ({S:ov) reward. “‘ Itaque,’’ says A. 
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rem. ° Dei enim sumus reward according to his 
adiutores: Dei agricultura own labour. ° For we are 
estis, Dei aedificatio estis. | God’s coadjutors: you are 


LS 


Lapide, *‘ integrum laboris praemium essentiale habebis ex 
concione vel instructione tua, licet nullus sequatur fructus, 
nullus haereticus vel peccator convertatur; imo saepe majus, 
quia, difficilius est et magis arduum concionari, ubi nullus 
vel exiguus apparet fructus, quam ubi concioni multi applau- 
dunt vel ex concione proficiunt.”’ 

We have here a proof that good works merit before God, 
as the Council of Trent, Sess. 6, De Justif. Can. 32, defined. 
This follows from the fact that there is question in the text of 
reward ( uicfdc = wages for work done), and of a reward in 
apportioning which the works are taken into account. It 
is true it may not be distinctly said here that the reward is 
on account of (propter) the works, though according to the 
usage of human language it is at least implied. Protestants 
admit that the reward is given in view of, or with attention 
on the part of God to, the works, but not on account of them, 
but on account of God’s pure mercy. But the same Apostle 
who wrote this, makes his meaning clear in 2 Cor. iv. 17, 
where he declares good works to be the cause of our eternal 
glory. ‘‘ For that which is at present momentary and light 
of our tribulation, worketh for us above measure exceedingly 
an eternal weight of glory.’’ See also Matt. xii. 37; Matt. 
xxv. 84-36, as compared with 41-43 of the same chapter, 
Gal. vi. 9, etc. 

9. ‘ For we are God’s coadjutors.’ Some think this state- 
ment proves the first statement of verse 8, that he who 
planteth and he who watereth are one, the second statement 
of verse 8 being then regarded as parenthetic; while others 
hold it proves both statements. But the first statement of 
verse 8 follows from verse 5, and hence we take the clause 
before us to be connected with the second statement of 
verse 8, as pointing out who shall give the reward in ques- 
tion. God will take account of whatever real difference 
there is in his ministers, and hence even on this score the 
Corinthians ought to abstain from judging them. For 
‘ coadjutors ’ the original has ovvepyot, ‘ fellow-workers,’ t.¢., 
fellow-workers with God, rather than fellow-workers with 
each other and employed by God. The Vulgate 
‘adjutores’ is, of course, not to be understood as if His 


2Tn omnibus locis in quibus OVVEC'{OG cum genit. conjungitur 
genitivus indicat illum quocum aliquis operatur. Rom. xvi. oN) 1x 
21, ete.”? (Corn.). 
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 Secundum gratiam Dei, 
quae data est mihi, ut sa- 
piens architectus funda- 
mentum posui : alius autem 


[LLL. 10, 44. 


God’s husbandry, you are 
God’s building. 

* According to the grace 
of God, that is given to me, 


as a wise architect, I have 
laid the foundation: and 
another buildeth thereon. 
But let. every man take 
heed how he buildeth there- 
upon. ” For other founda- 
tion no man can lay, but 


superaedificat. Unusquis- 
que autem videat quomodo 
superaedificet.. ™ Funda- 
mentum enim aliud nemo 
potest ponere, praeter id 
quod positum est, quod est 


ministers could add anything to God’s power, but simply 
in the sense that they are His ministers, whom He honours 
by working through and with them, 

“You are God’s husbandry.’ Since husbandry means the 
business of a farmer, or farming, it would be better to 
render ‘‘ God’s tilled land.’’ (See Schleus., Lex. Gr.—Lat. 
in N.T., and Grimm). The Vulgate is misleading, 
and would be better rendered ‘‘ Dei ager cultus (estis), Dei 
aedificium estis.’’ Rob-Plumm, however, support the 
Vulgate, and understand that the Corinthians exhibit God’s. 
operations in spiritual husbandry and spiritual architecture. 

10. In another metaphor for which he prepared the way 
in the closing words of verse 9, the Apostle sets forth the 
different parts played by the Corinthian teachers, and 
then goes on to admonish those who were still engaged in the 
work. In calling himself ‘a wise (i.e., skilled) master- 
builder,’ the Apostle’s intention is not to praise himself, for 
in the words immediately preceding he attributes all to the 
grace of God, but to vouch for the solidity of the foundation 
which he laid, that is, for the solidity of the elementary 
doctrine which he preached. ‘ But let every man take heed 
how he buildeth thereupon.’ The ‘how’ might refer not 
only to the materials employed, but to the zeal, attention, 
etc., of the builders; but the context (v. 12) shows that it is 
chiefly, if not exclusively, of the materials the Apostle is 
thinking. 

11. He explains that it is only of (the manner of) building 
upon the foundation that he speaks, because another founda- 
tion no one can (consistently with what is right) lay. [HZaee 
means ‘ contrary to,’ as in Gal. i. 8, rather than ‘besides,’ 
though either meaning would give a true sense here. The 
foundation laid by St. Paul was ‘ Jesus Christ,’ that is, faith 
in the Divinity of Christ and in redemption through Him. 
Anyone attempting to alter this foundation would not be a 
Christian teacher but a heretic (Gal. i. 6, 7). 
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Curistus Iesus. “Siquis that which is laid; which is 
autem superaedificat super JESUS Curist. ™” Now if 
fundamentum hoc, aurum, any man build upon this 
argentum, lapides pretio- foundation, gold, silver, 
sos, ligna, foenum, stipu- precious stones, wood, hay, 


ES 


12. Proceeding to warn the various builders, he declares 
that the work of each shall one day be put to the test. St. 
Chrysostom and many of the Greeks take the builders to 
be the faithful generally, and by the precious and vile 
materials mentioned in this verse they understand respec- 
tively the good or mortally sinful actions of the faithful. 
But the context, where St. Paul as builder or teacher com- 
pares himself with other builders (cf. v. 6), and where the 
Corinthians are spoken of as the building (9), shows that the 
other builders are not the Corinthian faithful generally, but 
their teachers. Besides, as we shall show in verse 15, St. 
Chrysostom is forced to give a wholly unnatural and inad- 
missible meaning to the words, ‘but he himself shall be 
saved.’ St. Augustine, too, and St. Gregory the Great 
understood the reference to be to the faithful generally, the 
former understanding the precious materials of this verse to 
refer to good works of supererogation, the vile materials to 
imperfections; while the latter, understanding the precious 
materials like St. Augustine, took the vile materials to be 
vyenial sins. We need not delay upon these various views 
for the reason already given, namely, that the context seems 
to us to prove that there is question not of the faithful of 
Corinth generally but of their teachers. 

Now, it is plain from the verse that two classes of doctrines 
are contemplated, and indeed the vile materials mentioned 
are so vile, that if we had not sufficient reason for judging 
otherwise, we might conclude that heretical doctrines are 
meant. But we must bear in mind that all the builders are 
supposed to be building on the true and one foundation, 
therefore heresy is out of the question; moreover, in verse 
15 it is said that even the builders of the vile materials shall 
be saved; therefore again there can be no question of 
doctrines that were heretical. Some teachers, therefore, 
must be aimed at, who though sound in the faith, were 
mixing up frivolous or silly teachings with the sound words 
of the Gospel. What precisely they taught we cannot say 
with certainty. Possibly they were dilating on Jewish pre- 
rogatives, which indeed could not be denied (Rom. iii. 1, 2; 
ix. 3-5), but the urging of which was only calculated to do 
harm in Corinth. We know that when the Apostle wrote 
his next letter to the Corinthians, about six months or so 
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lam, * Uniuscuiusque opus 
manifestum erit : dies enim 
Domini declarabit, quia in 
igne revelabitur : et unius- 


stubble: ™ Every man’s 


work shall be manifest : for 
the day of the Lord shall 
declare it, because it shall 


cuiusque opus quale sit, be revealed in fire: and the 


after the present one, there were teachers among them who 
were boasting of the prerogatives of the Jews and were even 
trying to undermine the authority of St. Paul (2 Cor. xi. 
21 ff.). 

Two classes of doctrine then are indicated, one in every 
way good, typified by the ‘gold, silver, and precious stones’ ; 
the other frivolous or inopportune, typified by the wood, hay, 
stubble. 

13. ‘ Every man’s work shall be made manifest.’ Here 
we have the apodosis of the sentence, of which verse 12. is 
the protasis: If any man build upon this foundation gold, 
etc., the quality of each one’s work shall be made manifest. 
—‘ For the day of the Lord shall declare it.’ The correct 
reading is: ‘ For the day shall declare’ (it) () yao nuéeu 
SyAwoe). The character of the work shall be manifested, 
therefore, on a certain day. But what day is meant? Some 
understand of the day of tribulation, but this cannot be the 
meaning, for the tribulations and sorrows of this life do not 
manifest to a man himself, much less to the world, the 
character of his works and teaching. For since tribulations 
often fall to the lot of the good in this world, and “man 
knoweth not whether he be worthy of love or hatred; but 
all things are kept uncertain for the time to come, because 
all things equally happen to the just and to the wicked’ 
(Eecltes. ix. 1, 2), hence the time of-tribulation does not 
make manifest the quality of a man’s works, 

Others understand of the day of particular judgment, but 
it is not in the usage of Scripture to speak of that as ‘the 
day,’ nor will that day make manifest except to the person 
judged the character of his works. Besides, ‘the day’ or 
“the day of the Lord’ is commonly throughout Scripture 
used in reference to the day of general judgment, and it is 
to this day alone that the words of our text can be properly 
applied. It alone shall make manifest (to all) the works 
of all (iv. 5), and it alone shall be revealed in fire (2 Thess. i. 
Se 2 Pete ti 10} Cie iv anos 

‘ Because it shall be revealed (&moxaAbmtetu) in fire.” Ib 
is not the work of each one that shall be revealed in fire, for 
that is implied in the next statement, but the day shall be 
revealed in fire. ‘Sicut enim dies noster quotidianus 
illucescere dicitur ob solis exortum : ita convenienter intelligi 
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ignis probabit. “ Si cuius fire shall try every man’s 
opus manserit quod super- work, of what sort it is. 
aedificavit, mercedem acci- “If any man’s work abide, 


potest a Paulo significatum, quod ille dies omnibus illucescet 
ignis exortu. Nam et sunt, qui sic vertant: quia icum igne 
illucescet.’ (Hst.). Nor is the present tense of the original 
(anoxarunteta.) against this view, for the present is often 
used for the future to indicate confidence or certainty that 
the thing in question shall come to pass (see Greek of Mt. 
xxvi. 2, etc.). Another possible view of this clause is to 
take the verb impersonally: ‘for there shall be a revealing 
in fire ’; but it does not appear so probable as the preceding. 

The fire in which the day shall be revealed we understand 
of the fire of conflagration at the end of the world (2 Thess. 
i, 8; 2 Pet. iii. 7, 10). Those who understand ‘ the day ’ of 
the time of tribulation or of the time of particular judgment, 
are forced to take fire here metaphorically in reference to the 
searching judgment of God. But since, as we have seen, 
“the day ’ is most probably the day of general judgment, so 
the fire is most probably the fire of conflagration, which shall 
consume this world. Since the world is to be destroyed by 
fire (2 Pet. iii. 7, etc.), and since the Apostle is most pro- 
bably speaking of the general judgment and the end of the 
world, it is natural to think that he is referring to real fire. 

‘ And the fire shall try every man’s work, of what sort 
it is.” Many critics read airé here after rio: to nip adtd 
doxtucoer, but as some of the oldest Greek MSS. (n DEL), 
many FF.,; and all the VV. are against it, it is more probably 
not genuine. If read, it might refer to ‘ fire’: the fire itself 
shall try each man’s work; or to ‘ work ’: every man’s work 
of what sort it is, the fire shall try it. 

The meaning of the present statement is that the fire of 
conflagration shall test the quality of each man’s work. 
All, both good and bad, shall have to pass through that fire; 
those who have nothing to expiate shall pass wholly un- 
scathed, as did the three youths of old in the fiery furnace 
(Dan. iii, 50, 94); those just who have anything to atone 
for, shall be purified in passing through it; while those in 
mortal sin shall find in it the beginning of their eternal 
torture. See Estius, who shows that this view of the 
different effects of the fire of conflagration on different classes 
of people was held by many of the Fathers. 

14. The Apostle goes on to show how the fire shall try 
every man’s work. If any man’s work shall abide (pevet, 
the fut. is probably right) which he built upon the founda- 
tion, he shall receive a reward. If any man’s work shall be 
burned, he shall suffer loss. 
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piet. ™ Si cuius opus ar- which he hath built there- 
serit, detrimentum patie- upon: he shall receive a 


The man whose work shall remain as it were quite un- 
touched by that fire shall receive a reward, that is, a special 
reward destined for good teachers (the doctor’s aureola). 
That there is not question of the essential reward of all the 
blessed is proved by the fact that even those whose works 
shall not stand the test, shall be saved (verse 15), and so 
receive the essential reward. Here again we have mention 
of reward (uicfég) given by God, and therefore man’s merits 
are supposed. Cf. what has been said above on verse 8. 

15. If, on the other hand, any man’s work shall be burned 
he shall suffer loss. The Greek word rendered ‘he shall 
suffer loss ’ might mean ‘ he shall be fined,’ or “ he shall be 
punished,’ but perhaps the most natural sense here is that 
he shall lose the special reward given to those whose teach- 
ings shall stand the test. 

‘But he himself shall be saved, yet so as by fire.’ He 
shall lose the special reward, but shall be saved himself. 
St. Chrysostom who, as we have seen, understands the 
wood, hay and stubble to signify mortal sins, takes the mean- 
ing here to be that he who has committed mortal sin shall 
be kept living and unconsumed, ‘ saved’ for punishment, 
in the fire of hell. But this is a most unnatural meaning 
to give to the word ow@hoeta, and the Latin theologians 
in the Council of Florence rightly asserted against 
the Greeks ‘‘ vocem salvus erit (swOfjceta) in tota Scriptura 
salutem, auxilium, liberationem a malo, refrfgerium et 
similia denotare, nusquam vero malum aliquod ’’ (Mansi, 
Coll. Conc. 81, 489). And besides the meaning of the word 
in general, its sense here is determined by the antithesis 
(but he himself, ad7é3 3¢) between the loss of the reward 
and the teacher’s own salvation—he shall lose the special 
reward, but he himself shall be saved. 

‘Yet so as by (or through) fire’ (oStmco 3% ao 8:& mupdc) 
The sense may be that he shall be saved, yet only by pass- 
ing through the fire of conflagration; @>¢ need not deny 
the reality of the fire here any more than it denies the only- 
begottenness of Christ in John i. 14, or the carnality of the 
Corinthians in the first verse of this chapter. But even if 
we give ws its more usual comparative meaning we can 
understand the present clause to mean that the imperfect 
teacher shall be saved at the last day only after passing 
through the fire of conflagration just as (@¢) a man escaping 
from a burning house is saved only with difficulty after he 
has suffered in passing through the fire. Or again, since 
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tur: ipse autem salvuserit, reward. ™ If any man’s 
sic tamen quasi per ignem. work burn, he shall suffer 


Tvedc is without the article, perhaps the expression ‘ yet so 
as by fire’ is proverbial, meaning that such teacher shall 
be saved with difficulty, and only after he has suffered. 

Thus the sense of verses 18-15 is that good teachers who 
teach sound doctrine in a proper way, shall go unpunished 
and receive a special reward on the last day; while imperfect 
teachers shall lose the special reward and be saved only with 
difficulty and after suffering. 

It will be noted that the Apostle speaks as if the day of 
judgment might come in the lifetime of those to whom he 
writes. Similar language is used by him in xv. 51; Phil. iii. 
PormioreteTness, iv. 14-17; vy. 23: Tit. wu. 18. . Yet he 
cannot have meant to teach that the day of judgment would 
certainly come in their lifetime, for he must have known 
that Christ had declared: ‘ But of that day and hour no one 
_knoweth, not even the angels of heaven, but the Father 
alone’ (Matt. xxiv. 36). Moreover, in this very Epistle 
(vi, 14) he speaks as if he and his readers might be dead 
before that time; in 1 Tim, vi, 15 he says that the Second 
Coming will take place in God’s own times, and in Eph. ii. 7 
he speaks of ages still to come. He was in ignorance, then, 
as to the time of Christ’s Second Coming and of the general 
judgment, and he can hardly have been unaware of his 
ignorance. It would not, indeed, be incompatible with this 
consciousness of their ignorance as to the exact time of the 
Second Coming, that he and other New Testament writers 
should have had an idea that it was not far off (cf. James v. 
7,8; 1 Pet. iv. 7), but in the light of Eph. ii. 7; 1 Tim. vi. 15; 
2 Pet. iii. 8, 9, not to speak of the ordinary Catholic teaching 
on inspiration, we cannot admit that they could have meant 
to teach this. 

If the view set forth above be correct, there is no refer- 
ence in this passage (verses 12-15) to the fire of Purgatory, 
nor even to Purgatory itself. But an argument for the 
Catholic doctrine of the existence of Purgatory may be 
deduced from the passage. For if the less worthy teachers 
who shall be alive at the last day, shall be saved only after 
a purging process in the great final conflagration, then unless 
the lot of such is to be worse than that of other venially 
offending teachers (and Christians generally) who are to die 
before the last day, these too, in case they die without having 
fully satisfied for their sins, must pass through some equiva- _ 
lent purging process. 

Nothing can be deduced from the passage as to whether 
there is fire in Purgatory; and the Church has defined 
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% Nescitis quia templum 
Dei estis, et Spiritus Dei 
habitat in vobis? ™ Si quis 
autem templum Dei viola- 
verit, disperdet illum Deus. 
Templum enim Dei sanc- 
tum est, quod estis vos. 


(IIL. 16, 17. 


loss: but he himself shall 
be saved, yet so as by fire. 
** Know you not that you 
are the temple of God, and 
that the Spirit of God 
dwelleth in you? ™” But if 
any man violate the temple 
of God; him shall God de- 


nothing on this point. All that is of faith regarding Purga- 
tory was defined by the Council of Florence (Decret. pro 
Graecis), viz.: ‘‘ that the souls of those who have died truly 
penitent and in the charity of God, before they have satisfied 
by worthy fruits of penance for their sins of commission and 
omission are cleansed by the pains of Purgatory after death, 
and that towards their relief from such pains, they are helped 
by the suffrages of the faithful who are alive, that is to say, 
by Masses, prayers and alms, and other works of piety.’’ 

16. The connexion seems to be: you must not wonder at 
the severity of God’s dealings with the imperfect teachers, 
for the work in which they are engaged is a sacred work. 
‘Know you not that you are the (a) temple of God?’ Already 
in verse 9 he had spoken of the Corinthian Church as a house 
of God or God’s building, now he says that it is God’s temple, 
God’s special, and sacred dwelling-place, and he proves this 
by adding: ‘ and (‘ for ’—xat is epexegetic) the Spirit of God 
dwelleth in you.’ It is clearly meant that the indwelling of 
the Spirit of God makes the Corinthian Church a temple of 
God, and hence, as the Fathers argued from this verse, the 
Spirit of God is God, and we have an argument for the 
Divinity of the Holy Ghost. It is worthy of note that the 
Apostle does not say here: know you not that you are 
temples of God, for it is the Church of Corinth, not its 
members individually, that the Apostle is here addressing. 

17. The Apostle now alludes to a possible third class of 
teachers, who instead of building on the true foundation 
and helping to raise up the house of God whose foundation 
Paul had laid, would endeavour to destroy that house by 
preaching false doctrine. ‘ But if any man violate (gQetpet). 
the temple of God, him shall God destroy ’(g@eget). In the 
Greek we have the same verb, though in different tenses, in 
the protasis and apodosis; and the Vetus Itala rendered: ‘ si 
quis templum Dei corruperit, corrumpet illum Deus,’ and the 
Revised Version: ‘ If any man destroyeth the temple of God, 
him shall God destroy.” Not that any man could destroy the 
whole church of God, but a particular church like that of 
Corinth, false teachers might destroy. Here St. Paul 
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% Nemo se seducat: si 
quis videtur inter vos sa- 
piens esse in hoc saeculo, 


stultus fat ut sit sapiens. 


._™ Sapientia enim huius 


mundi, stultitia est apud 
Deum. Scriptum est enim : 


stroy. For the temple of 
God is holy : which youare. 

* Let no man deceive 
himself : if any man among 
you seem to be wise in this 
world, let him become a 
fool that he may be wise. 
* For the wisdom of this 


Comprehendam sapientes world is foolishness with 


declares that if anyone should do so, God will put the ‘ lex 
talionis’’ in force against him, and the destroyer shall be 
destroyed, lost for ever. 

And the reason is: ‘ for the temple of God is holy: which 
you are’ (oltiwes éote Oyectc). The last words may mean 
“and holy are ye,’ or rather ‘and ye are a temple.’ The 
relative is attracted into the plural because of the pronoun 
following. 

18. The Apostle proceeds to draw practical conclusions 
from all that he has said regarding teachers. 

‘Let no man deceive himself.’ We prefer to understand 
this warning generally in reference to both teachers and 
followers. The phrase: ‘ deceive himself ’ implies that, after 
all the Apostle has said, their ignorance would in future be 
culpable. This is the only instance where St. Paul uses this 
phrase ; elsewhere he uses: ‘ do not err’ (un mAavacbe, vi. 9; 
xv. 33; Gal. vi. 7), which need not refer to culpable error. 
—‘ If any among you (though possibly not of you) seem to be 
wise in this world, let him become a fool that he may be 
wise. These words are addressed to the teachers, so that 
after the general admonition: ‘ Let no man deceive him- 
self,’ the Apostle now turns first to the teachers, and then 
in 21-23 to their followers. 

The words rendered ‘ seem to be wise’ (doxet copdc elvan) 
may mean either ‘seem to you to be wise,’ or, and this is 
more likely here, ‘seem to himself to be wise’ (cf. viii. 2, 
x. 12, xiv. 37; James i. 26). The words ‘in this world’ are 
connected by some with what follows: let him become 
foolish in this world, in order that he may become (yévyta) 
really wise. But the connexion with what precedes, as in 
our version, seems to us more likely, and the sense is: ‘ if 
any man fancy himself to be a shrewd man of the world, let 
him submit his whole mind, his understanding and will to 
the Gospel of Christ, which the world regards as folly (i. 18- 
23), in order that he may become really wise.’ 

19. To prove that the wisdom of this world is foolishness 
in the judgment of God, two passages of the Old Testament 
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in astutiaeorum. ™ Et ite- 
rum: Dominus novit cogi- 
tationes sapientium, quon- 
jam vanae sunt. ™ Nemo 
itaque glorietur in homini- 
bus. ™” Omnia enim vestra 
sunt, sive Paulus, sive 
Apollo, sive Cephas, sive 
mundus, sive vita, sive 
mors, Sive praesentia, sive 
futura : omnia enim vestra 


(ILI. 20-22. 


God. For it is written ;| I 
will catch the wise in their 
own craftiness. ™ And 
again: The Lord knoweth 
the thoughts of the wise, 
that they are vain. ™ Let 
no man therefore glory in 
men. ™ For all things are 
yours, whether it be Paul, 
or Apollo, or Cephas, or 
the world, or life, or death, 
or things present, or things 


are quoted, introduced by the usual solemn formula: ‘ It is 
written.’ The first passage is the saying of Hliphaz, one 
of the friends of Job. From the way in which St. Paul 
introduces it (‘It is written’), and because he sets it side 
by side with the passage from the Psalm, we must conclude 
that he regarded it as having Divine authority. 

Instead of ‘ I will catch,’ the true reading has the relative 
and participle (6 dpaccéuevoc). The quotation agrees almost 
exactly with the Hebrew, and substantially with the Ixx. 
which reads as follows: 6 xatarauBdvey cdgouc év 77 QPOVTEL. 
The meaning clearly is that God turns against themselves 
the craftiness (wavovpyta, ‘ readiness for anything ’) of the 
worldly wise, and they are caught in it as in a snare. Sb. 
Thomas exemplifies this by the case of Joseph. His brothers 
sold Joseph into slavery, but this very action of theirs 
enabled him to become ruler of Egypt. 

20. The same truth is proved by another quotation bear- 
ing on the same point. Hence the words: ‘and again.’ 
Instead of ‘ the thoughts of the wise ’ both the Hebrew and 
Ixx. read: ‘ the thoughts of man,’ but the change is one of 
form and not of sense, for it is of man influenced by false 
wisdom that the original speaks. 

21. The Apostle gave the general warning in v. 18: “ let 
no man deceive himself.’ Then turning to the teachers he 
showed how little the wisdom of the world counts for with 
God. Now turning to the faithful, and mindful of what he 
has said to the teachers in vv. 19, 20, he concludes that if 
wisdom counts for so little with God, it is folly to glory in 
anv teacher cn account of it: ‘So then let no one glory in 
men.’ 

22. The conclusion drawn in the preceding verse is 
further established by a new argument, which, as St. Thomas 
points out, is founded on the dignity of Christians. 
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sunt: ©“ Vos autem to come: all are yours: 
Christi: Christus autem *™ And you are Christ’s: 
Dei. and Christ is God’s. 


‘ For all things are yours,’ i.e., on your account, for your 
sakes; they are all but instruments to an end; in the case 
of the teachers, instruments through whose instrumentality 
you embraced, or were confirmed in, the faith (v. 5). So far 
then from your belonging to them, as you seem to think 
(i, 12), they rather belong to you, they are all for your sakes, 
your servants (2 Cor. iv. 5), and, as in the next verse, you 
belong (only) to Christ. But the Apostle is not satisfied 
with saying that the various teachers were for sake of 
the faithful, though that would have sufficed for his 
immediate purpose, but to point out the dignity of Christians 
he declares that all things(z&vt«) are for their sake, ‘ whether 
it be Paul or Apollos or Cephas (named in the order of 
ascending merit as in i. 12, the Apostle through humility 
naming himself first) ‘or the world,’ the whole visible 
creation—‘ or life,’ as time for meriting—‘ or death,’ as the 
gate through which they pass to their reward—‘ or things 
present,’ the circumstances in which they were placed—‘ or 
things to come,’ the circumstances in which they would be 
placed afterwards in this world (though some refer this to 
the glory of the world to come), all, I say, are for your sake.’ 
The Vulgate and our Rheims Version read: ‘for all are 
yours,’ but the ‘for’ isspurious. The past is not mentioned 
because it is not ours to shape it as we can the present and 
the future. 

23. ‘And you are Christ’s.’ You belong to Christ as your 
Lord and Head, and not merely to Christ as God, but to 
Christ as man, who in His human nature redeemed and 
purchased you (vi. 20; vii. 28). 

“And Christ is God’s.’ This is true in a certain sense 
even of Christ as God, inasmuch as he proceeds from the 
Father; but we prefer the common view that the Apostle is 
speaking of Christ as man, of whom he says later on: 
“then shall the Son Himself be subjected to Him that sub- 

jected all things unto Him, that God may be all in all.’ 
(xv. 28). 

The conclusion, then, is, that the Corinthians must not 
glory in men, but in God alone to whom all things of right 
belong, and who has graciously disposed all things for the 
sake of His elect. 


CHAPTER IV. 


OUTLINE OF ARGUMENT. 


St. Paul and the other teachers are to be looked upon as 
stewards of Christ, in whom fidelity to their duty is the great 
requisite (vv. 1-2). Though not conscious to himself of any 
shortcoming in the discharge of his duty, St. Paul does not 
judge himself and hold himself just, but leaves the judgment 
to God, to whom the Corinthians also must leave all judg- 
ment of their teachers (2-5). They must not be puffed up 
or proud, but learn humility from the Apostles (6-13). St. 
Paul is their father in the faith, and as a father he expects 
to be imitated by them (14-18). Though some act as if he 
were not to return to Corinth, he will come, and if necessary 
deal severely (18-21). 


; SIC nos existimet homo .- + Let a man so account 
ut ministros Christi, et of us as of the ministers of 
dispensatores mysteriorum Christ, and the dispensers 


1. Instead of preferring one teacher to another on account 
of learning or eloquence, they must look upon all in the same 
light, namely, as ministers of Christ, etc. 

“A man’ (&@pwzoc) is- put (as frequently the Hebrew 
wr) for ‘ each one.’ ‘So’ refers to what follows: in this 
(following) manner let each one regard us. 

‘ Account of us’ (Aoy:Céc0w), t.e., regard us, reckon us, 
as we really are (note again that o¢ does not imply similarity 
but identity as in ili. 1), ‘ ministers of Christ.’ The Greek 
word used here for minister sometimes means any servant, 
sometimes a public servant, as of a law-court or synagogue; 
in Ecclesiastical Greek it designates a subdeacon. Here it 
means simply servants, or perhaps official ministers of 
Christ. 

‘And (the) dispensers (otxovéuouc, ‘stewards ’) of the 
mysteries of God.’ They are not proprietors, but merely 
stewards seeing to the business of another. The ‘ mysteries 
of God’ either are, or include, the doctrines of the faith, 
which are so called because they are hidden from man 
naturally, and would be unknown to him but for God’s 
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Dei. * Hic iam quaeritur of the mysteries of God. 
inter dispensatores, ut fide- * Here now it is required 


revelation. Throughout the rest of the New Testament the 
word wvothptov nowhere means a Sacrament: in the Church 
sense, and the whole context here in which St. Paul is speak- 
ing of teachers, sent to preach (i. 17), who speak the wisdom 
of God in a mystery (ii. 7) goes to show that doctrines are 
at least included in the mysteries of which the Apostles are 
stewards. But are the Sacraments of the New Law 
excluded? Certainly not the doctrine about the Sacraments, 
for this formed an important part of the preaching of the 
Apostles (cf. xi. 23, ff.). As stewards they had to deal with 
the Sacramental, among the other mysterious, doctrines of 
the faith, and this undoubtedly follows from the text. But 
the text does not mean that they were to be regarded as 
“dispensers of the mysteries of God,’’ in the sense that 
they were ministers of the Sacraments. Such, indeed, they 
sometimes were (i. 14, 16), but most probably nothing is 
said to that effect here. 

It is true the Council of Trent (Sess. xxi. De Commun., 
Cap. 2) says: “‘ Hance potestatem perpetuo in Ecclesia fuisse, 
ut in sacramentorum dispensatione, salva illorum substantia, 
ea statueret vel mutaret quae suscipientium utilitati, seu 
ipsorum Sacramentorum venerationi, pro rerum, temporum 
et locorum varietate magis expedire judicaret; id autem 
Apostolus non obscure visus est innuisse, cum ait: Sic nos 
existimet homo ut ministros Christi et dispensatores myste- 
riorum Dei.’’ But this declaration of the Council is quite 
consistent with our interpretation, nay, fits into it exactly. 
The Apostles, as Christ’s stewards in the work of preaching 
and expounding the Christian doctrine, could so teach as to 
alter at times such of the teaching regarding the Sacraments 
and their administration as did not affect the Sacramental — 
essence. 

2. Read 6S¢ with B8NACDFG and all the VV., and noté dé; 
@de means either ‘ here on earth and in earthly matters,’ or 
‘in this state of things,’ i.e., seeing that we are stewards; 
and Aotndv (the accusative of respect used adverbially) is 


merely a particle of transition = ‘now.’ The sense, there- 
fore, is: ‘now in worldly matters, the great requisite in 
stewards is that one be found faithful.’ Or: ‘ now, this 


being so, the great requisite in stewards is,’ etc. In a 
steward it is fidelity to his master’s work and wishes, and 
not great learning or eloquence that is chiefly looked for. 
For the Vulgate ‘inter dispensatores’ we ought rather 
render ‘ in dispensatoribus.’ 

D 
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lis quis inveniatur. * Mihi among the dispensers, that 
a man be found faithful. 
aye * But to me it is a very 
vobis iudicer, aut ab huma- small thing to be judged by 
no die: sed neque meipsum you, or by man’s day: but 
indico. * Nihil enim mihi 2éither do I judge my own 
. . self. * For J am not con- 
CONSciiS jSUTUN Sed. TOMEI: went cae myself of any- 


hoc iustificatus sum; qui thing, yet am I not here- 


autem pro minimo est ut a 


3. Yet even in this respect of fidelity, the Corinthians are 
not to judge, but are to leave the question of their teachers’ 
fidelity to the judgment of God. ‘ But to me it is a very 
small thing ’—it comes to little, is of little importance— 
‘that I should be judged—preferred to others or held inferior 
to them—by you or by any human judgment.’—‘ Man’s 
day’ is put for man’s judgment. ‘‘ Itaque humanus dies 
vocatur ille qui ab hominibus judiciis exercendis desti- 
natus est, in oppositione ad domini diem, quem Apostolus 
statim describit; dies autem judiciis destinatus per figuram 
ponitur pro ipso homine judicante ’’ (Corn.). 

‘But neither do I judge my own self.’ Rather: ‘ Yea, 
not even do I judge my own self.’ 

4. ‘ For I am not conscious to myself of anything, yet am I 
not hereby justified.” The context shows the meaning to be 
that the Apostle is not conscious of any shortcoming in the 
work of a minister of Christ and dispenser of the mysteries 
of God. But for the very same reason that St. Paul, though 
conscious of no shortcoming, could not say with absolute 
certainty that he was justified in the work of a steward of 
Christ, so Christians generally cannot say with certainty 
that they are justified. Hence the Protestant theory that 
faith is ‘fiducia’ or absolute confidence in the promises of 
God and firm belief that we are justified by Him, is over- 
turned by the present text. Such firm belief in his own 
justification was plainly impossible even to such a man as 
St. Paul; and moreover he tells us so while writing under 
the inspiration of the Holy Ghost. Hence the Council of 
Trent (Sess. vi., Can. xiv.) defined: ‘ Si quis dixerit homi- 
nem a peccatis absolvi, ac justificari ex eo quod se absolvi 
ac justificari certo credat; aut neminem vere esse Justifi- 
catum nisi qui credat se esse justificatum, et hac sola fide 
absolutionem et justificationem perfici, anathema sit.’’} 


1See also Co. of Trent, Sess. vi., Cap. ix. 


Iv. 5.] 


autem iudicat me, Dominus 
est. *° Itaque nolite ante 
tempus iudicare, quoadus- 
que veniat Dominus, qui et 
illuminabit abscondita tene- 
manifestabit 
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by justified: but he that 
judgeth me, is the Lord. 

° Therefore judge not be- 
fore the time: until the 
Lord come, who both will 
bring to light the hidden 
things of darkness, and will 
make manifest the counsels 


brarum, et 


5. The Apostle concludes that the Corinthians ought to 
leave off passing any judgment, whether of comparison or 
otherwise (note that for dvaxpive, used of the judgment of 
comparison, is now substituted xpivw), on their teachers 
until the day of judgment. Then indeed they shall judge 
with Christ, for he asks them in vi. 2: ‘ Know you not that 
the saints shall judge this world? ’ And they shall then be in 
a position to judge, for the Lord ‘ both will bring to light the 
hidden things of darkness and will make manifest the 
counsels of the hearts.’ ‘The hidden things of darkness ’ 
are taken by some to refer only to secret bad actions. But 
it is by far the more common and the more probable opinion 
that there is question of all actions hidden in darkness, of 
all secret actions whether good or bad, for it is only after 
both classes have been made known that a just judgment 
can be passed. And not only secret external acts but even 
the thoughts of men shall be manifested on that day of the 
Lord’s coming. And then shall every man have praise 
(6 &ratvoc, ‘ the praise’), the praise which is his due, from 
God. 

Since, of course, all men shall not be praised by God on 
the last day, some have felt a difficulty in explaining this 
clause. Some have held that gxatvoc, somewhat like the 
Latin ‘‘ fama,’’ may be used either of praise or blame, so 
that it would be stated here that every man shall then get 
his deserts (from God). But attention to the context will 
show that the Apostle is speaking still of the Corinthian 
teachers, whom the Corinthians are forbidden to judge, and 
whom God shall one day judge, and then each of these 
teachers shall receive from God the praise that he deserves. 
Hence the Corinthians must abstain from preferring one to 
another and from judging them at all; they shall one day 
be judged, and get the praise they deserve from Him whose 
praise cannot be misplaced. It is implied in the preceding 
part of this verse, where it is said ‘ the Lord will bring to 
light,’ etc., that Christ Himself will apportion the praise on 
the last day, and in Matt. xxv. 34 this is distinctly stated of 
Him: ‘ Then shall the King say to them that shall be on His 
right hand: Come ye blessed of my. Father, possess you the 
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consilia cordium: et tune 
laus erit unicuique a Deo. 

* Haec autem, fratres, 
transfiguravi in me _ et 
Apollo, propter vos: ut in 
nobis discatis, ne supra 
quam scriptum est, unus 


[iw.6 
of the hearts: and then 
shall every man have 


praise from God. 

° But these things, breth- 
ren, I have in a figure trans- 
ferred to myself and to 
Apollo, for your sakes ; that 


kingdom prepared for you from the foundation of the world.’ 
(See also John v. 22). Hence ‘God’ seems to refer to 
Christ; if so, we have a distinct statement of His Divinity. 

6. * But these things, brethren, I have in a figure trans- 
ferred to myself and (to) Apollos for your sakes.’ The verb 
wetaoyypatiCey means to transform, to change the form of 
anything. Hence it means to change the form of a discourse, 
by applying, as in the present instance, to one or two, what 
was meant to be applied to all the Corinthian teachers. 

But to what does the Apostle refer in ‘ these things,’ 
which he says he has transferred in a figure to himself and 
Apollos? Does he mean that in reality there were no 
factions in Corinth calling themselves after himself and 
Apollos and Cephas, and that he had merely used these 
names to spare the feelings of the real heads of the factions ? 
So thought St. Chrysostom, and many commentators, both 
Greek and Latin. But this view seems improbable, because 
St. Clement of Rome, writing to the Corinthians before the 
end of the first century (about 97 A.D.) supposes that there 
had been factions at Corinth naming themselves after Paul 
and Apollos and Cephas, and because the plain meaning not 
alone of i, 12, but also of iii. 4 and iii. 22 requires this. 

Hence the Apostle has not so changed the form of 
his discourse as to allude to factions: Petrines, Paulines, 
Apollonians, that had no real existence. But he has spoken 
only of himself and Apollos and Cephas at the same time 
that he meant what he said to be true of all teachers and 
their adherents, and this was really a departure from the 
natural form of words and was a metaschematismus. 

Some commentators, however, are of opinion that ‘ these 
things ’ in the present verse does not refer to all that has 
been said from the beginning of the Epistle regarding the 
heads of factions and their adherents, but only to the 
sections iii. 4-9 and iv. 1 ff., where the Apostle points out 
the true condition of Apostles and teachers, namely, that 
they are only ministers. So Cornely and others. But tara 
(‘these things’) may well refer to all that has been said 
about the heads of factions from the beginning of the 
Epistle, and though it is true that only Paul and Apollos 
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adversus alterum infletur in us you may learn, that 


pro alio. ‘Quis enim te Ue be not puffed up against 
di 4? -d the other for another, above 
ee Quid autem that which is written. 7For 


habes quod non accepisti? who distinguisheth thee? 
SLUR ee 2 2  Gaenia e eare 


(and not Cephas) are named in the present verse, as in iii. 4, 
yet in both instances we believe with Estius that Peter’s 
name is to be understood, and is suppressed simply through 
reverence and respect. In the section iii. 4-9, to which 
Cornely makes ‘these things’ refer, not one word is said of 
Paul and Apollos that was not also true of Cephas, for he, 
too, though head of the Apostles and of the Church, was 
yet only a minister and servant of Christ. 

“That in us you may learn that one be not puffed up 
against the other for another, above that which is written.’ 

The meaning of this, the Vulgate reading is that Paul had 
written in this way in order that they might learn that one 
of the faithful was not to be puffed up against another on 
account of some particular teacher, beyond what is per- 
mitted (‘that which is written ’). 

The Greek reading, however: tva év juiv paOynte To ph 
Omep & (or 6) yeypantat, tva wh cic into Evde qucrotobe 
xatk tov étépov, ‘that in us you may learn this, 
namely, not (to be puffed up) beyond that which is written, 
that no one of you be puffed up for the one against the 
other,’ gives a somewhat different sense. They are to learn 
two things; first they are to conform to the standard of 
that which is written, and so, secondly, they are not to be 
puffed up against another of the faithful for any one teacher. 

“That which is written ’ is understood by some of the pre- 
ceding part of this Epistle, by others of some of the sayings 
of Christ recorded in the Gospels (e.g., Matt. vil. 1, 3; xx. 
27; xxiii. 12), but it is most naturally referred to the general 
teaching of the Old Testament regarding humility. 

7. ‘For who distinguisheth thee?’ There is a difference of 
opinion as to whom the Apostle here addresses. Very many 
commentators, and among them some of the ablest, as Est., 
Lap., Corn., hold that the Apostle now turns to the Corin- 
thian teachers and addresses them as far as the end of verse 
13. But there is nothing in the section that may not he 
well explained as addressed to the Corinthian faithful. 
Moreover the close connexion between verses 6 and 7 shows 
that it is the one who is not to be puffed up (that is, one of 
the faithful), that is now addressed in verse 7. It is as if 
the Apostle said: You are not to be puffed against your 
brother for any teacher. Why should you? For who dis- 
tinguisheth you? Again, in verse 14, the faithful are cer- 
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Si autem accepisti, quid Or what hast thou that 
gloriaris quasi non accepe- thou hast not received ? and 
ris? if thou hast received, why 


tainly addressed, and neither there, nor here in verse 7, is 
there the slightest indication of a transition. We hold, 
then, with St. Thomas, and most of the Fathers, that in 
the section vv. 7-13, the faithful are addressed. 

And, now, what is the meaning of the clause: ‘ for who 
distinguisheth thee ’? It seems to mean: who finds anything 
of good in you more than in your neighbours, on account of 
which he may in thought separate you from them and prefer 
you to them? The answer expected is that no one rightly 
does so, for either you have nothing in you more than others, 
or if you have anything, whether of nature or grace, it is 
not from yourself but from God, as the next question indi- 
cates. Others take the meaning of tig yao ce dioxptver; 
to be: ‘ for who maketh thee to differ’? But the natural 
answer then would be: God maketh me to differ, and thus 
this clause and the next would be tautological. 

“Or (rather ‘and’ or ‘ but’) what hast thou that thou hast 
not received’? All their gifts, whether of nature or grace, 
were from God, in whom therefore, and not in themselves 
or in any teacher, they ought to glory. 

“And if thou also (as well as others—xat) hast re- 
ceived (didst receive), why, etc.?’ The plain conclusion is, 
that since all they have and are is from God, they have 
nothing on account of which they may reasonably be puffed 
up against their neighbour.. 

This interpretation supposes that the Apostle, addressing 
the Corinthian faithful, attributes all their gifts to God. And 
certainly, though the majority of commentators are against 
us, we cannot believe that there is question only of natural 
gifts, for in the very next verse the Apostle goes on to speak 
of their fancied riches, which are admittedly not riches in 
the natural order, or this world’s riches, but riches in the 
supernatural order. Indeed the view that there is question 
of natural gifts is founded upon what we consider the mis- 
taken view that this verse is addressed to teachers. And it 
must not be forgotten that the Fathers commonly (as dis- 
tinct from commentators) and St. Thomas understood this 
verse in reference to supernatural as well as natural gifts, 
and hence they proved from it, as though directly conveyed 
by it, that in the supernatural order man can do nothing 
without God. St. Augustine was never tired of urging this 
verse against the Pelagians and Semipelagians to prove that 
man cannot accomplish, nor even begin, a salutary work 
without the grace of God, and the Second Council of Orange 
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* Tam saturati estis, iam dost thou glory, as if thou 
divites facti estis, sine hadst mot received it? 
nobis regnatis: et utinam * You are now full: you are 
regnetis, utet nos vobiscum now become rich: you 
regnemus. ° Puto enim reign without us; and I 
quod Deus nos apostolos would to God you did 
novissimos ostendit, tan- reign, that we also might 
quam morti destinatos: reign with you. ° For I 
quia spectaculum facti su- think that God hath set 


(c. 6) declared: “‘ Apostolo dicenti: Quid habes, quod non 
accepisti, resistere eos, qui gratiam ex operibus nostris natu- 
ralibus, non vero opera nostra bona ex gratia esse asserant.”’ 

8. Continuing to address the faithful, he cries out: ‘ You 
are now (rather: ‘ already’) full; you are now (‘ already ’) 
become rich; you reign (@BactAcboute, you have attained to 
the kingdom) without us’! The same idea is conveyed in 
three metaphors. The first is taken from persons satiated 
with food, the second from those so rich as to want no more, 
the third from those raised to the highest dignity, and having 
nothing further to desire. The sense is that in their own 
estimation they seemed to enjoy all the blessings of the 
glorious kingdom of Christ, nay to be in possession of the 
kingdom itself, and this already in this life, while others 
must wait for such happiness until the life to come. Then 
he adds: ‘ And I would to God,’ etc.. The Vulgate would 
be better: ‘ et utinam regnassetis, ut .. . regnaremus.”’ 
He wishes it were indeed true that they shared in the glo- 
rious reign of Christ, because then he, their Apostle, might 
fairly hope soon to share in it too, and partake with them 
of its blessings. 

We believe that the mention of reigning in this verse is 
the reason why so many commentators have held that in 
this section the Apostle addresses the teachers. But the ex- 
planation we have given explains the words naturally in 
regard to the faithful, and in fact it is hardly possible to 
explain them in reference to the authority exercised over 
the Corinthian faithful by imperfect Corinthian teachers, for 
St. Paul could not sincerely wish that such men had autho- 
rity, nor would he desire to share in authority with them. 
I am aware of course that it is sought to meet this by 
saying that the Apostle’s meaning is: You have attained to 
authority; and would that you exercised that authority 
rightly, etc., etc., but this requires that éacrretoate be 
taken in a different sense in the two clauses, a resource 
which ought not to be adopted unless necessity demand it. 

9. ‘For I think that,’ ete. The connexion with the pre- 
ceding is not very clear. Perhaps he gives the reason why he 
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mus mundo, et angelis, et 
hominibus. ™ Nos stulti 
propter Christum, vos au- 
tem prudentes in Christo: 
nos infirmi, vos autem for- 
tes : vos nobiles, nos autem 
ignobiles. ™ Usque in hanc 
horam et esurimus, et siti- 


[1W.10, 44. 


forth us apostles, the last, 
as it were men appointed to 
death : we are made a spec- 
tacle to the world, and to 
Angels, and tomen. “ We 
are fools for Christ’s sake, 
but you are wise in Christ : 
we are weak, but you are 
strong: you are honour- 


able, but we without hon- 
our. ™ Even unto this 
hour we both hunger, and 


mus, et nudi sumus, et col- 
aphis caedimur, et instabi- 


longs to share in the glorious reign of Christ, a reason drawn 
from the hard Jot on earth of himself and the other Apostles. 
“ Hath set forth us,’ the Apostles, as though we were last 
and least among men, as though we were men condemned 
to death, for ‘ we are made a spectacle to the world, and 
(=‘both’) to angels and to men.’ @Zatpov (‘ a spectacle ’) is 
primarily a theatre or circus; then, as here, the spectacle 
exhibited therein. Good angels and good men beheld the 
labours and trials of the Apostles with compassion, admira- 
tion, and sympathy; bad angels and bad men with pleasure 
and delight. 

10. He proceeds to specify how he and the other Apostles 
are made a spectacle, at the same time contrasting their 
condition with that in which the Corinthian Christians 
fancied themselves to be. ‘ We are fools for Christ’s sake, 
but you are wise in Christ’; 7.e., we Apostles preaching in 
simple language the doctrine of Christ crucified, are regarded 
by the world as fools (i. 18, 23), and this we submit to for 
Christ’s sake, to do His will and promote His Gospel; you, 
hankering after learned preachers and the world’s wisdom, 
regard yourselves as wise and prudent and already united 
to Christ (ppdvipor év XptotG)‘ We are weak, but you are 
strong,’ 1.¢., we are devoid of all human aids and hence 
naturally regarded as weak, but you are ‘ great people,’ able 
to rely upon yourselves. ‘ You are honourable, but we with- 
out honour.’ (Revised Version: ‘ Ye have glory, but we 
have dishonour ’), i.e., we are without honour, and despised 
by the world; you esteem yourselves and want to be held in 
esteem because of your preference for the world’s wisdom 
and eloquence. The whole verse is regarded by many as 
ironical, and it would seem that at least the clauses referring 
to the Corinthians, if not those to the Apostles, are. 

11. ‘ Hiven unto this hour’ (&xp. tie ket. dpacg — ‘ this 
present hour ’).—‘ And are naked.’ The Greek verb pro- 
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les sumus, ” Et labora- 
mus operantes manibus no- 
stris, maledicimur, et bene- 
dicimus : persecutionem pa- 
timur, et  sustinemus: 
* Blasphemamur, et obse- 
cramus: tanquam purga- 
menta huius mundi facti 
sumus, omnium peripsema 
usque adhuc. 


thirst, and are naked, and 
are buffeted, and have no 
fixed abode, ™ And we 
labour working with our 
own hands: we are reviled, 
and we bless: we are per- 
secuted, and we suffer it. 
* We are blasphemed, and 
we entreat : we are made as 
the refuse of this world, the 


perly means to be lightly clad (like the youve), and from 
the context here to be ill clad.— And are buffeted.’ The 
Greek verb properly means to strike with the fist, then in a 
more general sense to treat ignominiously. 

12. That St. Paul laboured with his own hands, see Acts 
Xvi. 3; xx. 84; 1 Thess. ii. 9; 2 Thess. iii. 8; but he is 
speaking here not of himself alone but of the Apostles gene- 
rally (cf. v. 9). Having indicated something of what the 
Apostles had to bear, he proceeds to indicate the spirit in 
which they bore it: ‘ We are reviled, and we bless,’ etc. 

13. ‘ We are blasphemed and we entreat.’ The Greek has 
‘ being blasphemed,’ and so in the two preceding clauses the 
first verb of our version in each represents a participle in 
the original. The meaning is: Being defamed or calum- 
niated, we yet entreat, i.e., abstaining from retaliating, we 
merely beseech them to use us better. Some have taken 
the sense to be ‘ we entreat God for them.’ 

The climax of this beautiful description of the condition 
of the Apostles is reached in the words that follow: ‘ We 
are made as the refuse of this (‘the’) world, the off-scour- 
ing of all even until now.’ The Greek word for ‘ refuse’ 
means that which is removed in the process of cleansing, 
e.g., the dirt removed from a room or house; St. Paul indi- 
cates that not in one house or city but wherever they went 
in the world, the Apostles were regarded as dirt, as vile and 
to be swept away. The other Greek word (from xepipaa, 
I rub or wipe all round) is well rendered by ‘ offscourings.’ 
By both expressions, says Estius, ‘‘ significatur extrema 
vilitas et contemptus,’’ and it seems to us very doubtful if 
anything further is meant. Some, however, find in both 
terms an allusion to expiatory sacrifices, as though the 
Apostle spoke of himself and his fellow Apostles as expia- 
tory sacrifices offered to promote the salvation of men. 
listius denies that either word has ever such a signification, 
but in this he seems to be mistaken. ‘‘ It was the custom 
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“Non ut confundam vos, 
haec scribo, sed ut filios 
meos charissimos moneo. 
* Nam si decem millia pae- 
dagogorum  habeatis in 
Christo, sed non multos pa- 


off-scouring of all even 
until now. 

*“ T write not these things 
to confound you; but I ad- 
monish you as my dearest 
children: ;» * Beret igen 
have ten thousand instruc- 


tres. Nam in CHRISTO 


: tors in Christ, yet not 
Igsu per evangelium ego 


many fathers. For in 


at Athens to reserve certain worthless persons, whom in case 
of plague, famine, or other visitations from heaven, they 
used to throw into the sea in the belief that they would 
cleanse away or wipe off the guilt of the nation, saying 
reptbynua ypdv yevod. These were called xaOcouata, mept- 
xabdopata, mearnuata (Lidd. and Scott. Gr.—Eng. Lez. 
on xa0céeua). There seems to be no doubt, therefore, that 
the words could bear this meaning, but the context here 
inclines us to the view that it is not intended. 

14. Here, according to all, and as is proved by v. 15, it is 
the faithful who are addressed. But there is nothing what- 
ever to indicate that the ‘ you ’ of this verse are not also the 
‘you’ of verse 10. 

‘To confound you,’ 1.e., to put you to shame. Hig pur- 
pose was to admonish them, though no doubt he knew that 
what he had just said was calculated at the same time to 
shame them. 

15. That their comparative forgetfulness of himself and 
preference for more eloquent teachers suggested the pre- 
ceding remarks (7-13), seems to follow from this verse. It is 
as if he said, you must not forget me nor prefer more showy 
or more florid preachers to me, for I am your father in the 
faith. 

‘For if you have (rather, ‘though you should have ’) ten 
thousand instructors in Christ, yet not many fathers.’ The 
marsayoyos (from matic and &yw) among the Greeks and 
Romans was sometimes a slave, sometimes a freedman, who 
accompanied the boys committed to his charge to and from 
play and school, and in some cases gave them elementary 
teaching, holding in their regard the place of a tutor. St. 
Paul uses the word only here and in Gal. iii. 24, 25. He 
refers here to the teachers who had or might come after him 
in Corinth. As St. Thomas puts it: ‘“‘ Kadem est, quantum 
ad praedicationem evangelii, comparatio paedogogi ad pa- 
trem, quae est rigatoris ad plantatorem et superaedificatoris 
ad fundatorem.’’ The Apostle means that, however many 
teachers may come after him, yet his own relation to 
the Corinthians is unique; he is the founder of their 
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vos genui. *.Rogo ergo Jesus Curist by the gos- 
pel I have begotten you: 
* Wherefore I beseech you, 
sicut et ego Christi. “Ideo be ye followers of me, as I 
Also. -am. Or Christ... + For 
this cause have I sent to 
est filius meus charissimus, you Timothy, who is my 
dearest son and faithful in 
the Lord; who will put you 
vos commonefaciet vias in mind of my ways, which 


vos, imitatores mei estote, 


misi ad vos Timotheum, qui 


ét fidelis in Domino: qui 


church, their spiritual father.—‘ For in Christ Jesus by the 
Gospel I have begotten (begat) you.’ In these words he 
indicates that the paternity to which he lays claim is spiri- 
tual. He means that through his instrumentality God called 
them to the faith, for it is ‘God that giveth the increase,’ 
ili. 7. Hstius takes: ‘in Christo vos genui’ to mean genui 
vos christianos, while others prefer to regard ‘ in Christ’ as 
equivalent to ‘ by the grace and power of Christ.’ 

16. ‘ Ego’ of the Vulgate is a typographical error for ‘ergo’ 
(vv), and the concluding words, ‘as I also am of Christ,’ 
are spurious here, inserted by some scribe from xi. 1, where 
they are genuine. 

The sense of the verse is: Since I am your father I beseech 
you therefore, as it is natural that children should love and 
imitate their father more than any pedagogue, be ye imita- 
tors (utuntat) of me. 

17. For this cause, namely, that they might imitate him, 
he had sent Timothy, his dearest son and faithful in the 
things of the Lord, to remind them of his ways. Before 
this letter was written Timothy had been sent into Mace- 
donia (Acts xix. 22), apparently with instructions to go on to 
Corinth (xvi. 10). See Introd., p. xx, 

“My ways which are in Christ ’ (Jesus?). Many commen- 
tators understand by ‘ ways’ here St. Paul’s doctrine, but 
the plural of 630g is never used of one system of doctrine, 
and besides it is not the knowledge of Paul’s doctrine, but 
the knowledge of his manner of life and methods of teaching 
that would help them to become imitators of him. Hence 
we agree with Cornely that the Apostle’s whole manner of 
life and action, ‘‘ totum vitae meae institutum’”’ (Est.) is 
meant, and this was ‘ in Christ Jesus’ as inspired and aided 
by His grace. 

“As (xa8oc) I teach everywhere in every church.’ The 
connexion of this clause is not clear. Many connect thus: 
I have sent Timothy to you to help you to imitate me, for 
we Apostles are to be imitated, as I teach everywhere in 
every church, so that nothing singular is required of you 
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meas, quae sunt in CHRISTO 
IESU, sicut ubique in omni 
ecclesia doceo. ™ Tanquam 
non venturus sim ad vos, 
sic inflati sunt quidam. 
*Veniam autem ad vos 
cito, si Dominus voluerit : 
et cognoscam non sermonem 
eorum qui inflati sunt, sed 
virtutem. ™ Non enim in 
sermone est regnum Dei, 
sed in virtute. * Quid 
vultis? in virga veniam ad 
vos, an in charitate et spi- 
ritu. mansuetudinis ? 


[1V. 18-21. 


are in CHRIST JESUS; as I 
teach everywhere in every 
church. * As if I would 
not come to you, so some 
are puffed up. ” But I will 
come to you shortly, if the 
Lord will, and will know, 
not the speech of them that 
are puffed up, but the 
power. ™ For the king- 
dom of God is not in speech 
but in power. ™ What will 
you? shall I come to you 
with a rod; or in charity, 
and in the spirit of meek- 
ness? 


(Est.). Perhaps a more obvious connexion is: who will re- 
mind you of my ways, how, in what manner I conduct my- 
self as teacher in every church, though it must be admitted 
that the meaning here given to didéoxw is forced. 

18. Apparently some of his adversaries at Corinth had 
circulated a rumour that he would not attempt to return to 
the city. Possibly they suggested that he was deterred by 
the fact that he was no match in eloquence for Apollos. See 
Acts xvill. 24, 27, 28, and 2 Cor. x. 9-11. 

19. “But the power.’ Probably the chief reference 
now is to preachers. Coming as judge, the Apostle will 
take account not of eloquence, but of their power to produce 
good fruit in their hearers. Power of working miracles is 
not meant, for that could not be set up as a test of good 
preachers, nor does the church depend upon it. 

20. For not by discourses, however eloquent, is the church, 
God’s kingdom (established or perpetuated), but by effica- 
cious preaching, by power (Svvautc) to influence men’s lives. 
This power comes not from eloquence, but from God, as in 
a 

21. "EXO is the subjunctive of deliberation (Beel. Gr. Gr. 
p. 309, § 41, 4 B.), and év epd8dm means ‘ furnished with @ 
rod,’ év being used here after the manner of the Hebrew 2 
The sense is: shall I come to punish, or to show towards you 
charity and the spirit of meekness? Not as though he would 
lack charity even while punishing, but by those who are 
punished the charity of the father who punishes is not seen 
or appreciated. ‘ Hoc autem non dicit, quia in virga veniens 
non cum caritate veniret, sed quia ille qui virga castigatur, 
non sentit dulcedinem caritatis.’’ (St. Thomas). In this 
verse the Apostle is preparing the way for what he is about 
to say in the following chapter. 


CHAPTER V. 


OUTLINE OF ARGUMENT. 


The Apostle severely rebukes the Corinthian Church for 
not expelling from its bosom an incestuous adulterer, and 
indicates what punishment he himself. intends to inflict upon 
him (vv. 1-5). He points out that such toleration of sinners 
ts dangerous, and unworthy of Christians, who ought to 
celebrate a perpetual Pasch, free from all leaven of sin (6-8). 
Finally he explains what he meant by a precept that he had 
conveyed to them in a former letter (9-13). 


* OmnNiINO auditur inter * Ir is absolutely heard 
vos fornicatio et talis forni- that there is fornication 
catio, qualis nec inter gen- among you, and such for- 
tes, ita ut uxorem patris sui ication as the like 1s 


1. From the subject of factions the Apostle now passes to 
another scandal in the Corinthian Church (which had appar- 
ently reached him by popular rumour), namely, that one of 
their members was guilty of a shocking crime of adulterous 
incest, and that they had taken no steps to expel him from 
their body. 

“Tt is absolutely heard that there is fornication among 
you.’ A more accurate rendering would be: ‘ Actually there 
is a report of (the existence of) unlawful sexual intercourse 
(xoeveta)* among you.’ 

“And such,’ etc. Two things are said to be reported: 
first, that there is unlawful sexual intercourse, and secondly, 
that it is of an unusual and very scandalous type, inasmuch 
as one among them ‘hath his father’s wife.’ It is not the 
sinner’s own mother that ig meant, but his step-mother. 
If, as is more probable, there is reference to this same case 
in 2 Cor. vii. 12, then the father was still alive when the 
scandal occurred. 


1“Vocabulum hoc latissime patetb . . . . omnis generis 
impudicitiam, quocunque modo se exserat, incestum, adulterium 

- significat, ut adeo in singulis locis N.T. vel omnes hae 
notiones aut pleraeque conjungendae sint, aut ex oratione con- 
texta definiendum sit, de quonam impudicitiae genere Topveta 
accipiendum sit.’”’ ( Schleusner; Lex. Graec.—Lat. in N.T.). 
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aliquis habeat. * Et vos not among the heathens; 
inflati estis: et non magis that one should have his 


It is disputed whether the incestuous Corinthian was only 
living in concubinage with his step-mother or had even 
attempted an incestuous marriage with her. It is in favour 
of the latter view that the crime is said not to exist even 
among the Gentiles (cf. Cicero, Pro Cluentio, 5, 6), whereas 
incestuous adultery was not unknown even among the Jews 
(Gen. xxxv. 22; 2 Kings xvi. 21). Moreover, the aorists in 
vv. 2-38 (novnoug . . . = xaTEpyackpevov) seem to point 
back to an attempted marriage rather than to the state of 
concubinage, Since then mopveta may denote any unlawful 
sexual intercourse, we are justified by the context here in 
understanding of an intercourse consequent upon an 
attempted incestuous marriage, which of course was 
invalid.? It is objected that such a marriage was 
forbidden by Roman law, and therefore could not have 
taken place in Corinth. But it may be replied that possibly 
the Roman authorities did not trouble themselves to inquire 
into Jewish or Christian Marriage laws. The Romans were 
in the habit of allowing great liberty to subject peoples in 
following their own customs—to which, indeed, their suc- 
cess as colonists was largely due—and they may not have 
cared to look too closely into the marriage usages of the 
Corinthian Christians. When St. Paul was arraigned before 
the Roman Proconsul, Gallio at Corinth, Gallio said to the 
Jews: ‘If it were some matter of injustice, or an heinous 
deed, O Jews, I should with reason bear with you. But if 
they be questions about words and names and your own law, 
look you to it: I will not be judge of such things ’ (Acts xviii. 
12 ff.). 

As the Apostle says nothing about the sin of the step- 
mother, it is rightly inferred that she was not a Christian, 
and that St. Paul had no authority over her (cf. v. 12). 

2. Having indicated the enormity of the sin of the 
incestuous Corinthian, the Apostle now rounds upon the 
Christians of Corinth for tolerating such a sinner in their 
communion. ‘And you,’ he says, ‘ are puffed up and have 
not rather mourned’ (or: ‘And are you puffed up? And 
did you not rather mourn 2’) to the end that he that had done 


2Cornely suggests that the same meaning may be given to 
mopvela in the difficult texts Matt. v. 32; xix. 9; but in this we 
cannot agree with him, for how then would it be true, as there_ 
stated, that he who should marry anyone put away would be 
guilty of adultery? A woman.put away in the case of an inces- 
tuous marriage could marry again, since her first marriage would 
he invalid. 
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luctum habuistis ut tollatur father’s wife. * And you 
de medio vestrum qui hoc are puffed up; and have not 


this thing might be excluded from communion with you and 
excommunicated, 

3-5. On this passage, vv. 3-5, it will be well to premise a 
tow remarks. 

(i) dian judicavi * (% dn xéxprxa) Seems to mean: ‘I have 
already decided,’ not: ‘ I have already passed sentence upon.’ : 
For verse 4 shows that the actual delivering over to Satan is 
to take place when the Corinthians are met together. 

(2). The principal sentence, then, is: I have already 
decided to deliver such a one to Satan. NSIT B 

(8.) It is disputed what the punishment is, to which the 
Apostle refers in the words: ‘ to deliver such a one to Satan 
for the destruction of the flesh.” Some, as Estius, bold that 
there is question only of excommunication, and the sinner 
is said to be delivered to Satan because he is to be placed 
outside the pale of the Church and thus exposed, unaided 
by the Sacraments and suffrages of the Church, to the 
attacks of the devil. These take ‘ for the destruction of the 
flesh,’ to mean: for the destruction of his carnal desires, 
‘flesh ’ being understood to mean desires of the flesh. In 
this view the punishment which St. Paul here declares he 
has decided upon, is the same as that alluded to in verse 2, 
“that he might be taken away from among you,’ which the 
Corinthians had neglected to inflict, the same also to which, 
in verse 18, they are exhorted to proceed: ‘ Put away the 
evil one from among yourselves.’ 

A wholly different view, however, is taken of the passage 
by all the Greeks and most of the Latins. They think that 
the Apostle speaks of a very special punishment in verses 
3-5, a punishment different from and greater than that which 
he blames the Corinthians for not having inflicted. This 
punishment, upon which the Apostle says he had decided, 
was, according to this view, nothing less than a delivering 
over of the sinner to the power of the devil, so that the evil 
spirit should take corporal possession of him, and harass his 
body with disease or otherwise. And this would be per- 
mitted and willed by the Apostle for the punishment of the 
man’s body, or ‘ flesh,’ to the end that his soul might be 
saved ; it being hoped that his corporal sufferings would lead 
to his repentance. This extraordinary power not only of 
expelling demons from men’s bodies, but of giving them 
possession of bodies, was, according to this view, possessed 
and exercised by the Apostles and their immediate succes- 
sors in the early ages of the Church. 
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opus fecit. * Ego quidem 


absens corpore, praesens 
autem spiritu, iam iudicavi 
ut praesens eum qui sic 
* In nomine 
Domini Igsu 


CHRISTI, congregatis vobis 


operatus est. 
nostri 


et meo spiritu, cum virtute 
Domini nostri IESU, * Tra- 


dere huiusmodi Satanae in 


[W. 3-8. 


rather mourned, that he 
might be taken away from 
among you, that hath done 
this deed. * I indeed ab- 
sent in body, but present in 
spirit, have already judged, 
as though I were present, 
him that hath so done. 
* In the name of our Lord 
Jesus CHRIST, you being 
gathered together and my 
spirit, with the power of 
our Lord Jesus; ° To de- 
liver such a one to Satan for 


Though Estius argues strongly against this second view 
of the passage, we consider it more probable, both on account 
of the great weight of authority in its favour and for internal 
reasons. We shall therefore explain the passage according 
to this view. 

3. The true reading is: éy@ uév yéo: ‘ For I indeed.’ The 
Apostle contrasts his own determination to inflict a very 
severe punishment with the neglect of the Corinthians to 
inflict the much lighter punishment of excommunication. 

For I indeed (the pronoun being emphatic), absent in body 
(@¢, found in some MSS. before &xay, is not genuine), but 
present in mind and heart, in solicitude, have already de- 
cided as though I were present in the body. What he had 
decided upon is expressed in verse 5. Then the words: 
“him that hath so done this,’ in the end of verse 3, depend 
upon the verb ‘ to deliver’ in verse 5. ‘So’ refers to some 
ageravating circumstances unknown to us. 

4. About the connexion of the clauses: ‘in the name of 
our Lord Jesus Christ,’ ‘ with the power of our Lord Jesus 
(Christ),’ there are various views. Some connect both with 
“ you being gathered together,’ others connect both with ‘ to 
deliver’; others connect the first with ‘ you being gathered 
together,’ the second with * to deliver’; while others again 
connect the first with ‘to deliver,’ the second with ‘ you 
being gathered together.’ [n this latter view, which seems 
best, the meaning is: I have decided, in the name and with 
the authority of our Lord Jesus Christ, to deliver such a one 
to Satan, you being gathered together and my spirit and 
Christ Himself being present in His power (Matt. xviii. 20) 
to ratify the sentence. 

5. I have decided to give Satan power over his body to 
harass it, in order that he may be moved to repentance, and 
that his soul may be saved in the day of yudgment. 
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interitum carnis, ut spiri- the destruction of the flesh, 


tus salvus sit in die Domini that the spirit may be saved 
J C in the day of our Lord 
nostri lESU CHRISTI. JESUS CHRIST. 


* Non est bona gloriatio * Your glorying is not 


The words: ‘ for the destruction of the flesh ’ cannot mean 
“to bring about the death of his body,’ for we learn from 
2 Cor. ii. 7-8 that the sinner did not die of this punishment, 
but was converted and pardoned by St. Paul. The words 
may be taken, as Estius understands them, to mean: for 
the destruction of his carnal desires, or if éAcOo0v be under- 
stood not of destruction strictly, but of punishment, harass- 
ing, etc., they may mean: ‘ for the punishment of his body.’ 

The three verses then may be paraphrased thus: For I 
indeed, absent in body, but present in solicitude, have 
already decided, as though I were actually present, to deliver 
to Satan him, who hath so done this thing, that is to say, I 
have decided that, on a future occasion when you and my 
spirit and our Lord Jesus Christ in His power shall have been 
gathered together in one of your assemblies, I in the name 
and with the authority of Christ will deliver this man to 
Satan for the punishment of his body, in order that his soul 
may be saved. 

In any view of the text, the method of procedure against 
the incestuous sinner is not very clear, but it may be that 
St. Paul supplemented what is here said by instructions 
given to those who carried this letter. He may have said, 
for instance, that on the occasion when the Corinthians 
would assemble solemnly to excommunicate the sinner, on 
that same occasion he, though far away in Ephesus, would 
inflict the still graver punishment. Of course he could have 
acted without waiting for the Corinthians to take action, but 
he may have wished in this way to stimulate them. 

6-8. Having blamed their remissness (v. 2), and contrasted 
with it his own decision already atrived at (8-5), he now 
proceeds to urge the Corinthians to do their part and excom- 
municate the sinner. ‘ Your glorying is not good,’ i.e., your 
boasting about your teachers and about your own exalted 
spiritual condition, is not good, especially when you allow: 
such crimes to go unpunished among you. Doubtless he 
means, by litotes, that it is bad, and most unworthy and 
unbecoming in the circumstances. 

For ‘ corrupteth’ the Greek is Cvyot (leaveneth). The 
saying: ‘ A little leaven leaveneth the whole mass’ (of dough 
into which it is put or in which it is allowed to remain), was 
probably a proverbial expression, as it occurs again in Gal. 

E 
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vestra. Nescitis quia mo- 
dicum fermentum totam 
massam corrumpit? ’ Ex- 


purgate vetus fermentum, 
ut sitis nova conspersio, 
sicut estis azymi. Etenim 
pascha nostrum immolatus 
est Christus. ° Itaque epu- 
lemur, non in fermento ve- 


[V. 7, 8 


good. Know you not that 
a little leaven corrupteth 
the whole lump? '’ Purge 
out the old leaven, that you 
may be.a-2¢@w paste, as you 
are eeeied For Christ 
our pasch is_ sacrificed. 


* Therefore let us feast, not 
with the old léavén, nor 


with the leaven of malice 
and wit peepee but with 
the wun ned bread of 


sincerity and truth. 


terl, neque in fermento ma- 
litiae et nequitiae: sed in 
azymis sinceritatis et veri- 
tatis. 


v. 9. In the present instance the leaven may be understood 
either of the sin or the sinner; if we understand it of the 
sinner, as is the more common view, he was a little leaven, 
not with reference to quality but to quantity; he was only 
one in the church of Corinth. Or the argument may be 
a fortiori: if even a little leaven is so powerful, how much 
more such a scandalous sinner or sin as there is question 
of here. 

7. ‘Purge out the old leaven.’ As the Jews were com- 
manded before each Paschal festival to remove from their 
houses all the leaven and to celebrate the seven days of the 
feast with unleavened bread (Exod. xii. 15, etc.), so the 
Corinthian Christians ought to purge out the old leaven of 
sin, or the sinner, even as they are by their profession un- 
leavened, i.e., holy and saintly, free from the leaven of sin 
(i. 2). To show the fitness whereof, he adds: ‘For our 
Pasch also was sacrificed (namely) Christ.’ Pasch is here 
evidently put for the Paschal victim, as in Luke xxii. 7. The 
Jews offered their Paschal sacrifices annually, and were 
bound to abstain from leaven only for a week, but Christians 
having only One Paschal Victim, who, ‘ by one oblation hath 
perfected forever them that are sanctified’ (Heb. x. 14), 
ought to keep a continual feast, and therefore abstain at all 
times from the leaven of sin. Hence the exhortation in 
verse 8 follows naturally. 

8. ‘ Therefore let us feast (Eoot&Cauev, ‘ keep our festival’) 
not,’ ete. Most commentators, even of those who under- 
stand leaven in the preceding verses of the sinner, take it 
here of sin. But it is possible to understand it here too of 
the sinner, ‘in’ being put for ‘ with’ (the Greek év for oy, 
after the manner of the Hebrew 4, ¢.g., L. xiv. 81; Jude 
14), so that the meaning would be: let us keep our festival 
not in the society of sinners who have fallen back into their 
former sins (‘fermento veteri’), I mean (undé must be ex- 
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* Scripsi vobis in epistola : * I wrote to you in an 
Ne commisceamini fornica- epistle, not to keep com- 


planatory here, not disjunctive) not in the society of sinners 
of malice and wickedness, but in the society of those who are 
free from sin (‘azymis’) in sincerity and truth. It may 
well be, however, as Estius says, that the Apostle speaks of 
the sinner as leaven in 6 and 7, and of sin under the same 
metaphor in the present verse: ‘‘ Nihil vetat fermenti meta- 
phora nune hominem vitiosum, nunc ipsum vitium aut vitia 
significari.’’ The verse would then mean: Let us keep our 
festival not in old leaven, I mean not in leaven of malice and 
wickedness, but in unleavened things of sincerity and truth; 
and this is more natural. The words ‘malice ’ (xaxt«) and 
‘wickedness’ (movypta), seem to differ in this that malice 
is simply sin, but wickedness is sin with hypocrisy or guile 
or fuller deliberation added. So Theoph. 

It is probable that the use of this metaphor 
regarding the leaven was suggested to St. Paul by 
the fact that the festival of the Pasch was _ present 
or near when this letter was written. We know from 
iv. 19 that he intended to come to Corinth shortly after 
it was written, and from xvi. 8 that he meant to tarry at 
Ephesus until Pentecost; hence no very long time can have 
elapsed between the writing of this letter and Pentecost, and 
it is very likely that it was written about the Pasch. Indeed 
some understand verse 7 to mean: Be without leaven (meta- 
phorically), as you are during these days without leaven 
(literally), and these hold that St. Paul wrote during the 
Paschal week. : 

9. ‘I wrote to you in an epistle (év tH emotoAy, ‘in the 
epistle,’ or, ‘in my epistle’) not to keep the society of (the 
rendering of our English version: ‘not to keep company 
with,’ might suggest a wrong meaning) fornicators.’ [devo 
(‘ fornicators ’) means here probably all who were in any way 
unchaste. 

But to what epistle does the Apostle refer—to the present 
or to an epistle now lost? The form of reference: "Hypata 
Sutv év tH émoroAy, will not enable us to decide. For 
Zyeaya might be used either in reference to the present 
epistle (ix. 15), or of course to a former epistle, and év t7 
émotoAy, though referring much more naturally to a former 
epistle than to what has been written a few lines before in 
this chapter, is yet not decisive (see Rom. xvi. 22; 1 Thess. 
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riis; ™ Non utique forni- pany with fornicators. “I 
cariis huius mundi, aut mean not with the fornica- 
avaris, aut rapacibus, aut tors of this world, or with 
idolis servientibus: alio- the covetous, or the extor- 
quin debueratis de hoc tioners, or the servers of 
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v. 27; Col. iv. 16).2 But though the form of the reference 
may not quite decide the question, there can be no reason- 
able doubt that the reference is to a former epistle, for what 
the Apostle says he wrote is certainly not contained in the 
preceding portion of the present epistle. The only part of 
the present Epistle that he could possibly be understood to 
refer to, is the present chapter, vv. 1-8, but in 1-5 there is 
question only of one sinner and of his punishment, and in 
6-8 there is no room for supposing that the Apostle made any 
reference to non-Christians, i.e., there is no room for the 
misunderstanding which the Apostle now proceeds to remove. 
That St. Paul ordered the ‘Corinthians to excommunicate 
the incestuous man, or that he announced his own deter- 
mination to deliver him over to Satan, is a very different 
thing from what he here says he wrote to them: ‘ not to 
keep the society of fornicators.’ Besides it would seem from 
2 Cor. x. 10, that before that letter he had written to the 
Corinthians more than once. ; 

Hence the admonition here referred to must have stood in 
an epistle that is now lost, which was really the First 
Epistle to the Corinthians. 

What he says, then, in the present verse is: 1 wrote to 
you in my epistle not to keep the society of those who are 
impure. 

10. He explains that he did not mean to forbid social inter 
course with sinners who were pagans. Kat at the begin- 
ning of the verse is rightly omitted by the Vulgate. The 
sense is: not at all meaning (to refer to) the impure of this 
world (the unregenerate, pagan world, as opposed to the 
Church, iii. 19), or to the covetous and (‘ and,’ not ‘ or,’ is 
the more probable reading) extortioners or the servers of 
idols ; for to do that you must needs leave the world. Since 
the Christians were comparatively few in Corinth and around, 
and since they were poor and often depended for a means of 
living on pagans, if all intercourse with pagan sinners were 


31t is worth noting, however, that in each of these instances the 
phrase oceurs in what may be regarded as a postscript, so that the 
letter could be regarded as already written and naturally referred 
to by the aorist. 

“Phe letter which the Corinthians had written to the Apostle 
before he wrote this present letter (vii. 1.), is also lost. 


Wevtds| 
mundo exiisse. ™ Nunc 
autem scripsi vobis non 


commisceri; si is qui frater 
nominatur est fornicator, 
aut avarus, aut idolis ser- 
viens, aut maledicus, aut 
ebriosus, aut rapax, cum 
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idols : otherwise you must 
needs go out of this world. 
1 But now I have written 
to you, not to keep com- 
pany, if any man that is 
named a brother, be a for- 
nicator, or covetous, or a 
server of idols, or a railer, 


elusmodi nec cibum sum- ora drunkard, or an extor- 
pect sia SRR MER AS RS Gc a a 


forbidden to them, they would need to leave the world alto- 
gether in order to be able to observe the prohibition. The 
wicked world they had already left in becoming Christians, 
but if the Apostle had forbidden all intercourse with pagan 
sinners, they might quit the earth, for the thing could not be 
done while they lived. Omit the ‘hoc’ before ‘mundo’ in 
the Vulgate. Three classes of sinners are mentioned in the 
verse: those who sinned against themselves (fornicators), 
those who ‘nned against the neighbour, whether by desire 
and guile or by open violence (covetous and extortioners), 
and those who sinned directly against God (servers of idols) 
—votaries respectively of impurity, greed, and superstition. 

11. Passing from the negative to the positive explanation 
of what he had previously written, the Apostle says that he 
meant to forbid them to keep the society of sinners who were 
Christians. 

But, as it is (seeing that I could not expect you to abstain 
from all society with pagan sinners), my meaning was, that 
~ou should not keep his society if any man that is named a 
: other be a fornicator, etc. 

“If any man that is named (or: ‘ tha’ names himself,’ 
professes to be) a brother, be a fornicator.’ This is the 
sense of the Vulgate and is a legitimate sense of the original. 
But the original may mean: ‘If any man that is a brother 
be a named (or notorious) fornicator.’ In the latter view, 
which is very probable, it is only those Christians who are 
publicly known to be sinners, who are’ to be avoided. And 
indeed St. Augustine, followed by Cornely, thinks it is only 
those who have been named (by their ecclesiastical supe- 
riors) as notorious sinners after a proper judicial investiga- 
tion that are meant. (St. Aug., Serm. 351). 

In addition to the sins mentioned in connexion with non- 
Christians, Jews or Gentiles (10), he now mentions two others, 
namely, railing and drunkenness, perhaps because he had 
heard that these were committed by some of the Christians 
of Corinth. St. Chrysostom (on vi. 10) says that many in 
his time found fault with the Apostle for putting the ‘ railer ’ 
(or ‘ reviler’) and ‘ drunkard’ in such company. 
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ere. ™ Quid enim mihi de tioner: with such an one 
os fori ula > not so much as to eat. 
jis qui foris stint, iudicare? » 1. hat hayel onde ume 
Nonne de iis quiintus sunt, judge them that are with- 
- dieciin eo out? Do not you judge 
oe am€OS them that. ate aawaeuem 
qui foris sunt, Deus iudi- “ For them that are with- 
out, God will judge. Put 
away the evil one from 
vobis ipsis. among yourselves. 
oR DN POM te eee Ree 


eabit. Auferte malum ex 


It may seem strange that there should be mention of 
servers of idols here, where the Apostle is speaking of 
Christian sinners. But we may suppose that some of the 
Gentile converts, long accustomed to idol worship, some- 
times joined in it, at least externally, after their conversion, 
through fear or human respect, while not intending to re- 
nounce Christianity. 

12. He explains why he had not meant to speak of non- 
Christian sinners—it was no business nor even right of his to 
judge them—for not having been baptized they did not 
belong to the Church, and were not subject to the Church's 
jurisdiction. - No doubt he could have punished even them 
indirectly by forbidding Christians to associate with them, 
but he has already said that this would have been to demand 
too much of Christians in the circumstances. 

13. Yet those without shall not go unjudged, for God shall 
judge them. Instead of ‘nam eos’ of the Vulgate, read 
‘eos autem ’ (tods dé). 

Many authorities read the present xptvet instead of the 
future xowwet, and then the meaning would be: Do not you 
judge them that are within; whereas them that are without 
God judgeth? He concludes by ordering them to exercise 
their judicial authority upon the incestuous sinner: ° Put 
away the evil one, the wicked one, from among yourselves.’ 
The form of the command recalls the words of Moses decree- 
ing death against certain classes of sinners. (Deut. xvii. 7; 
xix. 19; xxiv. 7, acc. to Ixx). 

The Apostle signifies clearly that his instruction in his 
former letter was a strictly judicial act, implying jurisdiction, 
the judgment of a legitimate superior speaking with autho- 
rity. For it is only in such case that those outside the 
Church were beyond the reach of his judgment; moreover 
the comparison with God’s judgment shows that he speaks 
of a judgment in the strict sense. 

We have here a very early reference to boycotting, but 
boycotting authorised by legitimate authority and for suffi- 
cient reason. ? 


CHAPTER. VI. 


OUTLINE OF ARGUMENT. 


The Apostle blames the Corinthian Christians for bringing 
their disputes before pagan tribunals (vv. 1-6), nay, for 
having disputes at all (7a), since the more perfect thing 
would be to forego their rights (7b); so far from doing this, 
however, they injure and defraud even their fellow-Christians 
(8). These sins of injustice and other grave sins shall exclude 
the sinner from the Kingdom of God (9-10). Christians 
have been freed from these sins and sanctified, and therefore 
ought not to relapse into them (11). Things indifferent in 
themselves are not always lawful (12). Fornication is a great 
crime in a Christian, because his body belongs to Christ (13), 
and is destined for a glorious resurrection (14), his members 
are the members of Christ, but fornication makes them 
members of a harlot (15-17), the fornicator sins in a special 
way against his own body (18), he defiles a temple of the 
Holy Ghost (19), and abuses what was purchased by the blood 
of Christ (20a). Christians, therefore, ought to glorify God 
in thew bodies (20b). 


* Aube?’ aliquis vestrum * DarE any of you, hav- 
habens negotium adversus ing a matter against an- 
alterum, iudicari apud ini- other, go to be judged be- 
quos, et non apud sanctos? fore the unjust, and not 


From speaking of the Church’s power of judging, the 
Apostle passes on to speak of another abuse which existed 
in the Church of Corinth. For not only were the Corinthians 
neglecting to exercise the authority which the church 
possesses against sinners, but in regard to judgments of 
another kind their conduct was reprehensible. . To under- 
stand what follows, it must be borne in mind that the Roman 
law, to which Corinth was subject at this time, permitted the 
Jews to have their disputes settled by their own tribunals, 
and, whether for Jews or Gentiles, gave its sanction to settle- 
ments effected privately. Hence for the settlement of 
Christian disputes it was not necessary to have recourse to 
heathen tribunals. 

1. ‘ Dare any of you’? etc. The very form of the question 
shows the grave impropriety of such conduct. It was un- 
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2 An nescitis quoniam before the saints? * Know 
sancti de hoc mundo iudi- you not that the saints 
cabunt? Et siin vobisiu- Shall judge this world? 
dicabitur mundus, indigni And if the world shall be 

2 d SORA! BE Me judged by you, are you un- 
estis qui de minimis iudice- worthy to judge the smal- 
tis? Nescitis quoniam Jest matters? * Know you 
angelos iudicabimus? quan- not that we shall judge 


worthy, nay, absurd, for two Christians to look for justice at 
the tribunals of the unjust. 

By the * unjust ’ he means unbelievers (v. 6): ‘‘ Hos enim 
quia fide carent, ex qua justus vivit, generaliter injustos 
appellat Apostolus ’’ (Est.); and by the ‘ saints’ are meant 
Christians, who by vocation are all holy (i. 2) and therefore 
just. ‘Another’ (tov Etepov) is ‘ the neighbour’ who is a 
Christian, for an unbeliever would not abide by the decision 
of a Christian tribunal. 

2. “ Or (% is to be read before odx) know you not that the 
saints shall judge the world ’"—not merely the wicked world, 
which would be tdv xdcpuov todtov (cf. v. 10), but the whole 
world, good and bad. From this he rightly concludes that 
they ought to be able to judge the small matters of everyday 
life. Instead of ‘ unworthy to judge the smallest matters ’ 
the Greek has ‘ unworthy of the lowest tribunals,’ but the 
sense is the same, for the lowest tribunals dealt with the 
smallest matters. 

3. Still urging the dignity of Christians, and so the indig-. 
nity of going to be judged before unbelievers, he says: ‘ Know 
you not that we shall judge angels ? How much more things 
that pertain to this life’? Some think only the fallen angels 
are meant, but since the Apostle says ‘ angels ’ without any 
restriction, and since it enhances the dignity of Christians 
if good angels also are meant, we prefer to understand of 
all angels, good and bad. Nor is it surprising that even the 
good angels shall be judged in the general judgment, for, 
as A. Lapide says: ‘‘ Una enim est ecclesia hominum et 
angelorum, unumque caput et judex Christus, atque hoe 
etiam (that the angels should be judged) pertinet ad publi- 
cam gloriam divinae justitiae et ad laudem angelorum.”’ 

How the saints, the Christians who remain true to their 
vocation, shall judge the world, including even the good 
angels, is indeed a mystery. It is easy enough to see how 
in an improper sense they might be said to judge by their 
approving presence with Christ, and by contrast of their lives 
with the lives of the wicked, but this would not make them 
judges in the strict sense. And yet unless the Apostle be 


VI. 4.] 


to magis saecularia? * Sae- 
cularia igitur iudicia si ha- 
bueritis : contemptibiles 
qui sunt in ecclesia, illos 
constituite ad iudicandum. 
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angels? how much more 
things of this world. * If 
therefore you have judg- 
ments of things pertaining 
to this world, set them to 
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merely quibbling, it would seem that they shall be judges 
in a strict sense on the day of judgment, for his argument 
is that because they shall be worthy to judge then, a fortiori 
they are worthy and able to judge now; but this argument 
does not conclude unless in the first case as well as in the 
second there is question of a true, authoritative judgment. 

Tt would seem then that the just shall really judge on the 
last day, Christ of course being the supreme Judge. How 
exactly this shall take place, we do not know; but at all 
events the judgment of the just shall neither exclude, nor be 
independent of, the judgment of Him ‘ who was appointed 
by God Judge of living and dead’ (Acts x. 42). “ Sancto- 
rum judicio judicium Domini non tantum non excluditur, 
sed supponitur, siquidem unum idemque cum illo est. Chris- 
tus est caput corporis mystici, cujus justi omnes sunt 
membra; atqui illud quod caput facit, membra quoque faci- 
unt, non propria utique auctoritate, sed auctoritate capitis 
sui. . . . Quam sanctorum potestatem judiciariam, 
eujus fundamentum est eorum mystica unio cum Christo, 
cave ne mere denominativam esse putes, ut sit nomen sine 
re; neque enim magis est mere denominativa aut analogica 
quam omnium hominum peccatum et mors in Adamo aut 
mors nostra mystica, qua vetus noster homo destruitur (Rom. 
6, 6 sq.), vel nova vita, quam gratia sanctificante ornati in 
Christo degimus, vel futura nostra haereditas vel futurum 
nostrum regnum.’’ (Corn.). 

4, ‘Pertaining to this world’; literally, ‘pertaining to 
this life.’ If you have cause for litigation, appoint as judges 
the despised, the lowest among your own body. This is the 
true sense of the words, though the Revised Version’ and 
many Protestants, following Luther, take the verse inter- 
rogatively : ‘Do you set them to judge who are of no account 
in the Church’? meaning, do you set up as judges unbe- 
lievers? But it was not the Christians who set up state 
tribumals, while if there were merely question of bringing 
eases before these tribunals, St. Paul would certainly have 
used some other expression than v«@i%ete. Nor would he 
be likely to speak of pagans as ‘ the despised in the Church.’ 


i1Jn its margin the R.V. gives our view. 
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* Ad verecundiam vestram judge who are the most de- 


dico. Sic non est inter vos Spised in the church. °* I 
sapiens quisquam, qui pos- Pek to your shame. Is 
P ami Ti seeds it so that there is not 


sit iudicare inter fratrem among you any one wise 


suum? ° Sed frater cum man, that is able to judge 
fratre iudicio contendit: et between his brethren? 
hoc apud infideles? 7 Iam ° But brother goeth to law 


: : with brother, and that be- 
quidem ommnine delictum. est fore unbelievers. ’ Already 


in vobis, quod iudicia habe- indeed there is plainly a 


tis imter vos. Quare non  fayit among you, that you 
LU eee ATURE Leet accipitis? have lawsuits one with an- 
quare non magis fraudem other. Why do you not 
a re ot 


Hence the meaning undoubtedly is that which we have 
given: Set up as judges the least—the most ignorant— 
among you, rather than have recourse to heathen tribunals. 

5. He explains what he has just said. He did not really 
mean that they should set up as judges the least in the 
Church, but he used such language in order to put them to 
shame. For if the judgment of the least of their brethren 
ought to be preferred to that of unbelievers, surely they 
ought to be ashamed if, having competent persons among 
themselves, they still have recourse to the judgment of un- 
believers. 

‘Is it so that there is not among you one wise man, who 
shall be able to judge between his brethren’? ”Ey, has the 
force of veot, of which older grammarians thought it a 
contracted form, But see Winer-Moult., Gramm. of New Test. 
Greek, § 14, p. 96. It is not certain whether we ought to 
read oddele odgog with B x C17, Copt., or the more em- 
phatic sopdg odd cig which is also strongly attested. We 
might naturally expect the plural téy d&Sedodv here in- 
stead of the strange to} adeAgod (literally ‘ between his 
brother’); probably the phrase is a contracted formula in 
ordinary use for ‘between his brother and his brother.’ 
(Cf. Apoc. vii. 17; v. 6.) 

6. Two things are reprehended: first, that they should go 
to law with each other at all; secondly, that they should do 
so before unbelievers, from whom they could not expect 
justice, and whom they would surely scandalize by their 
disputes. If this verse be read interrogatively the sense is 
not altered. 

7. ‘ Already indeed there is plainly (6Aec) a fault among 
you,’ or, as the Revised Version: ‘Nay already it is alto- 
gether a defect in you ’—whatever the tribunal might be. 
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patimini? ® Sed vos iniu- rather take wrong? why do 
riam facitis, et fraudatis: you not rather sutter oS 
Patiac fratribus selves to be defrauded: 
‘ * But you do wrong and 


* An nescitis quia iniqui caren and that to your 


regnum Dei non posside- * Know you not that the 
bunt? Nolite errare: ne- unjust shall not possess the 
que fornicarii, neque idolis kingdom of God? Do not 
servientes, neque adulteri, err: Neither fornicators, 


The Greek word for ‘ fault’ means literally an inferiority, 
then, as here, a defect or fault. There is not question of 
sin, as it seems, but only of imperfection, for to submit 
meekly to injury without seeking redress, and to allow one- 
self to be defrauded, is not commanded but only counselled. 
St. Chrysostom, Hstius, and many others, however, think 
that the Apostle here declares the institution of legal pro- 
ceedings to be ordinarily a sin: ‘‘ non quod id per se malum 
sit, sed quia malum non unum, sed multa fere conjuncta 
habet.’’ (Est.) But Cornely remarks with reason: “‘ Inter- 
pretes qui severam hanc interpretationem sequuntur, tot 
exceptiones, quibus litigantes a peccato excusentur, sta- 
tuunt, ut eam erroneam esse satis manifestent.”’ 

In the words: * why do you not rather take (‘ bear with “— 
a middle sense) wrong? Why do you not rather suffer 
yourselves to be defrauded ’? the wrong may be understood , 
of injuries to the person or generally, while ‘ defrauded ’ 
refers to injury in one’s property. 

8. But so far are you from fulfilling these counsels of 
perfection that you yourselves wrong, and defraud your 
fellow-Christians; Sucic is expressed for emphasis. Todto 
not tavt«, is the true reading. 

9. Or (}) do you not know, he proceeds, that those who 
sin against justice by wronging and defrauding their neigh- 
bours, shall not inherit the Kingdom of God? The context 
makes it more probable that the &d1x0. here are not the 
unrighteous generally, as the Revised Version understands, 
but those who sin against the virtue of justice. Then the 
Apostle proceeds, taking occasion from the mention of this 
one class of grave sin to refer to other sins which are mortal 
““genere suo’ and exclude from heaven. The words: ‘do 
not err,’ seem to point to the presence in Corinth of some 
who taught or thought otherwise. Perhaps some of them 
had inferred, or pretended to infer, from St. Paul’s doctrine 
about the liberty of Christians, that they were no longer 
bound by any law. Writing to the Galatians the Apostle 
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” Neque molles, neque mas- 
culorum concubitores, ne- 
que fures, neque avari, ne- 
que ebriosi, neque maledici, 
neque rapaces, regnum Dei 
possidebunt. ™ Et haec 
quidam fuistis: sed abluti 
estis, sed sanctificati estis, 
sed iustificati estis, in nom- 
ine Domini nostri Issu 
CHRISTI, et in spiritu Dei 
nostri. 


nor idolaters, nor adulter- 
ers, ™ Nor the effeminate, 
nor liers with mankind, nor 
thieves, nor covetous, nor 
drunkards, nor railers, nor 
extortioners shall possess 
the kingdom of God. “ And 
such some of you were ;: but 
you are washed, but you 
are sanctified, but you are 
justified in the name of our 
Lord Jesus CHRIstT, and 
the spirit of our God. 


= 
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tells them : ‘ For you, brethren, have been called into liberty, 
only make not liberty an occasion to the flesh ’ (Gal. v. 18). 
He now proceeds to mention various classes of sinners who 
Shall be excluded from heaven.  ‘ Fornicators’ (76 pvot) 
distinguished here from adulterers ( woryot), and from those 
guilty of unnatural sins (whether passively, waxAraxot, or 
actively docevoxotta) is to be understood of those who are 
fornicators in the strict sense. Some think that 
‘ idolaters,’ standing here between fornicators and adulterers, 
is to be understood of those who sinned with the harlots at 
the temple of Aphrodite in Corinth. But this is forced and 
unnatural. Rather the Apostle seems to follow no order in 
the enumeration of the sins, for he mentions drunkards? and 
railers (or revilers) between covetous and extortioners in the 
next verse. Hence we prefer to understand idolators in the 
ordinary sense, of those who worshipped as God something 
else than God. 

11. “Such some of you were.’ Not all of them had been 
guilty of such crimes. We may believe that some devout 
Jews, and even Gentiles, had kept themselves free from 
grave sins before they became Christians. 

‘But you are washed.’ The Greek middle means: you 
caused yourselves to be washed (so in Acts xxii. 16: ‘ Arise 
and get baptized, and have your sins washed away.’). The 
reference is to baptism, and the middle voice implies their 
good dispositions, their desire to receive the Sacrament, the 
effect of which was to wash out their sins.- The two verbs 
that follow are in the passive voice, to indicate that the 
effects of the Sacrament were entirely from God, not from 


* Estius holds that yelucog may be used of a man only once 
drunk, and that both it and the Latin ‘ ebrius’ are used of one in 
whom reason is clouded, though not extinguished. Cf.Est.on Vide 


, 
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* Omnia mihi licent, sed * All things are lawful to 
non omnia expediunt. Om- me, but all things are not 
nia mihi licent, sed egosub expedient. All things are 
nullius redigar potestate. lawful to me, but I will not 


themselves. The washing and sanctification and justifica- 
tion present the effects of Baptism under different aspects, 
the removal of sin, the clothing in grace, and the constituting 
of the sinner really just before God. The verse refutes the 
Protestant theory that sins are merely covered.over, or not 
attended to by God, in view of the merits of Christ, for it 
implies that the sins of the Corinthians were washed away 
and that they themselves were made really holy and just. 
See Council of Trent, Sess. vi. Cap. vii. and Can. xi. 

“In the name,’ etc. This glorious change wrought in the 
Corinthians, took place through the merits of Christ, and 
through the Holy Ghost who proceeds from the Father, and 
who was poured out in their hearts (Rom. v..5). Christ was 
the meritorious cause, and by appropriation the Holy Ghost 
is spoken of as the efficient cause, though in reality the 
efficient cause was the whole Blessed Trinity. 

St. Thomas refers ‘ the Spirit of our God’ to the Divinity 
of Christ, the preceding clause to His humanity, but the 
interpretation just set forth seems much more probable. 

12. There is great difference of opinion as to the connexion 
and drift of this verse. We consider wholly improbable the 
view of those who hold that the Apostle begins in this verse 
to treat of the eating of meats offered to idols, then digresses 
in the next verse, only to return to the subject in chapter 
viii. Also the view of those who hold that he begins to treat 
of his right to receive support from the Corinthians, but 
digresses Wal “Ole Aas only to return to the subject in chapter ix. 
A more probable view is that he is adding something to what 
he said in verse 7 regarding lawsuits that were per sé just. 
As if he said, I do not mean that such lawsuits are in them- 
selves wrong, but I do say, considering the circumstances of 
us Christians and the dangers of anger, railing, etc., etc., 
connected with all lan cuits, they are not expedient; again, 
I do not say they are wrong, but there is danger that through 
them I may become a slave to strife and ill-feeling or to at- 
tachment to some earthly goods, ‘ brought under the power 
of any (thing).’ We consider this view not improbable, for 
though Cornely and others think it is clear that the question 
of lawsuits ends with verse 8, it is by no means clear. In 
the end of verse 7 the Apostle says: Why do you not rather 
bear to be defrauded? Instead of that, he continues, you 
yourselves defraud (8), apparently forgetting that those who 
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% Bsca ventri, et venter be brought under the power 
13 h 

eh t t hune, of any. Meat for the 
escis :Deupigutens et Nunes: pally ana ane ee ne 
et has destruet: corpus au- J cate: but God vsnallaaee 
tem non fornicationi, sed stroy both it and them: 


SE 


are guilty of injustice and of other grave sins, which some 
of you formerly committed, shall not inherit the kingdom of 
God (9-11). Hence verses 8-11 may be regarded as arising 
out of the thought of verse 7, and the Apostle could con- 
tinue naturally in verse 12 the subject of verse 7. 

However this may be, the more common opinion connects 
verse 12 with what follows, and holds that the Apostle here 
commences to treat of fornication. In this view it is sup- 
posed, and indeed justly, that in the pagan world fornication, 
like eating or drinking, was numbered among natural and 
indifferent acts. Moreover, St. Paul’s doctrine regarding 
the liberty of the sons of God (see e.g. Gal. v. 18, 23), may 
have been seized upon by some in Corinth to show that they 
were subject to no law and could do as they wished. Ac- 
cordingly St. Paul takes up the maxim: ‘All things are law- 
ful to me,’ which was possibly used by himself at Corinth 
in reference to things forbidden by the ceremonial part of 
the Mosaic Law, and explains that it is to be qualified even 
when there is question of things that are indifferent. Then 
he goes on to show that in reality fornication is not to be 
numbered among things indifferent, 

‘All things are lawful to me.’ That is, all indifferent 
things are lawful, absolutely speaking; but all are not expe- 
dient (or profitable, in a moral sense, cupoéger); nay, in 
certain cases, the use of things indifferent would end in 
making me their slave. Thus in the case of drink, to touch 
it may be wrong for the man who cannot use it moderately 
but becomes a slave to it. Hence the Apostle says: ‘ I will 
not be brought under the power of any (thing).’ So that 
what is, absolutely speaking, lawful, may not be expedient, 
and may not be even permissible to me. Having thus indi- 
cated that the maxim : ‘ All things are lawful’ must be quali- 
fied even in regard to things in themselves indifferent, the 
Apostle proceeds to show that fornication is not an indiffe- 
rent thing. 

13. In doing so, he alludes to what might be, and perhaps 
was, advanced as an argument for fornication, namely, that 
it was as natural for the body, as the reception and digestion 
of food for the stomach, and he points out that there is no 
parity. ‘Meats ' (t& Bowyat«) are destined by God for the 
belly, and the belly for meats to receive and digest them, 


, 
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Domino: et Dominus cor- 


pori. ™“ Deus vero et Dom- 
inum suscitavit : et nos sus- 


citabit per virtutem suam. 


but the body is not for for- 
nication, but for the Lord, 
and the Lord for the body. 
“Now God hath both raised 
up the Lord, and will raise 


us up also by his power. 
* Know you not that your 
bodies are the members of 


* Nescitis quoniam corpora 


vestra membra sunt 


but God shall bring to nought (as to their present uses) both 
it and them, that is both meats and the belly shall not exist 
in the next life for their present uses. Hence since the 
stomach is evidently destined for the digestion of food and 
support of the body, and since it shall not discharge this 
function in the next life, for as the blessed shall ‘ neither 
marry nor be given in marriage’ (Mark xii. 25; L. xx. 35) 
so they shall neither eat nor drink, it follows that it is quite 
natural and lawful to take food. But the body is not des- 
tined for fornication as the stomach for food, but’ it is des- 
tined to be the servant of the soul, and through and with it 
of Jesus Christ, and Christ is destined for the body to be its 
Head, to make it, and to have it as, His member here (v.15), 
and to transform it into the likeness of Hig glorified body 
hereafter (Phil. iii. 21). 

14. And this destination of the body, unlike that of the 
stomach, shall be perpetual, for ‘God both raised up the 
Lord and will raise up us by His power,’ and in that risen 
state the body will still belong to Jesus Christ. So that in 
taking food into the stomach we merely use the stomach for 
its natural end, and that an end that can be attained only 
now on earth, whereas in fornication the body is turned 
away from Him who is its end, a thing which is eternal is 
turned away from Him who is its end both here and here- 
after. Hence fornication is not, like the taking of food, an 
indifferent act. 

It is to be noted that the Apostle does not contrast the 
organs of generation, but the whole body, with the stomach, 
though even these organs are not destined for indiscriminate 
intercourse but only for lawful use in matrimony, just as 
the stomach is not destined for gluttony but only for the 
moderate use of food. ‘* Unde,’’ says St. Thomas on v.18, 
““nec ipsa membra sunt propter fornicationem, sed propter 
usum generationis ordinata ratione, cul omnia membra cor- 
poris deservire debent: sicut etiam venter non propter 
crapulam et ebrietatem, sed propter convenientem usum 
ciborum.”’ 

15. Having shown that fornication is not an indifferent 
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Christi? Tollens ergo Christ? Shall I then take 
membra Christi, faciam the members of Christ, and 


b His tae make them the members of 
membra meretricis: - an harlot? God forbid. 


sit. “An nescitis quoniam Or know you not that he 
qui adhaeret meretrici, who is joined to a harlot is 


act, the Apostle now proceeds to prove its heinousness in a 
Christian. His first argument is, that the Christian who 
commits this sin makes the members of Christ the members 
of a harlot. The argument supposes a real union between 
the bodies of Christians and Christ, and though we do not 
understand this any more than we do other mysteries, yet 
the argument here, and the Apostle’s language in other 
passages (e.g., Eph. v. 30: ‘ Because we are members of 
His body, of His flesh and of His bones’; see also xii. 27), 
forbid us to doubt the fact. 

Fstius holds that this verse proves that there are sinners 
in the Church, for he contends that the Apostle speaks of 
fornicators as at the same time members of Christ and of a 
harlot. But this is at best an uncertain argument for a 
doctrine that is certain. The Apostle’s words might mean: 
‘having taken away (&oac) what were the members of 
Christ, shall I make them the members of a harlot ’’? and 
that such is not their meaning cannot be proved from this 
passage, but must be learned from other parts of Scripture. 

16. In the preceding verse the Apostle has supposed that 
the bodies of fornicators become the members of a harlot. 
He now proves this. 

Or know you not (# 08% oidate) that he who is joined to 
(Vet. It: ‘qui agglutinatur ’) a harlot is one body’ (with 
her)? And this he proves by quoting Gen. ii. 24: ‘ For the 
two, saith he, shall be unto one flesh,’ or: ‘shall become 
one flesh.’ These words were spoken by Adam, but as the 
Council of Trent (Sess. xxiv. Doctr. de Sacr. Matrim.) says, 
‘‘ divini Spiritus instinctu ’’; and hence our Lord (Matt. xix. 
4) attributes them to God, as probably St. Paul also does 
here. 

As in the case of husband and wife, the use of marriage 
makes them one flesh, so, too, in fornication. “* Per mix- 
tionem carnalem una caro efficiuntur, et sic membra unius 
fiunt membra alterius. Sunt enim haee verba Adae de 
viro et uxore loquentis, quae Apostolus hic etiam ad forni- 
cationem refert, quia secundum speciem naturae non diffe- 
runt utriusque actus.’’ St. Thomas on this verse. 


VI. 17, 18] 


unum corpus efficitur? 
Erunt enim (inquit) duo in 
carne una. ™ Qui autem 
adhaeret Domino, unus spi- 
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made one body? For they 
shall be, saith he, two in 
one flesh. ™ But he who is 
joined to the Lord is one 


ritus est. “ Fugite forni- spirit. ™ Fly fornication. 


ES 


For a very different explanation of the verse see Cornely.® 

17. The sense of these words is clear enough, namely, that 
he who is closely united to Christ (by faith and charity) is. 
one spirit with Him; his whole spiritual being is merged, as 
it were, in Christ. But the bearing of the statement in the 
present context is not by any means clear. Perhaps, as 
verse 16 proves that the members of fornicators become the 
members of a harlot, the present verse is intended to point 
out that the bodies of Christians are the members of Christ, 
the close spiritual union of Christians with Christ implying 
also the union of their bodies with Him, inasmuch as the 
body is the servant of the spirit. Such seems to be the view 
of St. Thomas, who writes on this verse: ‘‘ Et quia corpus 
deservit spiritui, consequens est ut etiam corpora nostra 
membra ejus sint cui per spiritum unimur, non quidem 
carnali conjunctione, sed spirituali.’’ 

18. ‘ Fly fornication.” The verb may have been specially 
chosen, as most of the Fathers and commentators suggest, 
to signify that in regard to this vice in particular victory is 
to be sought not in standing and resisting, but in flying from 
the occasion. But see x. 14 and 1 Tim. vi. 11. 

‘Every sin that a man doth,’ etc. There is great variety 
of opinion regarding the meaning of these words, and no view 
is altogether satisfactory. It is clear enough from the whole 
context that the Apostle intends to ascribe to fornication 
some special injury or dishonour to the body, but the precise 
meaning of his words is a puzzle. First, we may remark, 
with St. Augustine (Serm. 162, 1), that in one sense no sin 


®° The substance of Cornely’s view is that the words ‘the two 
shall be one flesh’ are true of husband and wife at all times, even 
if the marriage never be consummated, and not merely during 
the use of marriage (‘therefore they are no longer two, but one 
flesh,’ Matt. xix. 6). Hence, he argues, this permanent union 
of bodies arises through a moral union—a union of their minds 
‘quae mutuam corporum traditionem respicit.’’ And the union 
of the bodies of fornicators is founded upon a somewhat similar 
union of minds. ‘‘ Quia corpus nostrum spiritui nostro deservit, 
consequens est, ut etiam corpora nostra sint membra ejus cui per 
spiritum unimur, ac proin revera Christianus fornicans membra 
Christo aufert ut ea meretrici tradat.’’ It is in favour of this 
view that St. Paul uses ZLOAACLEVOS in the next verse of a moral 
union, also that he does not say in the present verse that he who 
is joined to a harlot becomes one body with her, but that he is 
(071) one body (though our Rhemish version, following the 
Vulg. ‘unum corpus efficitur,’ has ‘is made one body’). 

Fr 
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cationem. Omne peccatum, Every sin that a man doth 


quodcumque fecerit homo, ._. 
extra corpus est : qui autem is without the body : but he 


fornicatur, in corpus suum that committeth fornica- 


is without, or outside (éxt6c) the body, for as long as body 
and soul are united, the soul in all its acts requires the inter- 
vention of a corporal organ. Thus even in spiritual sins, 
such as pride or envy, the brain is brought into play. In 
this sense, then, no sin is ‘ without the body.’ Secondly, 
much will depend upon whether we understand “ every sm ° 
to mean every sin whatsoever, including fornication, or every 
other sin except fornication (cf. Matt. xii. 31). Thirdly, 
much will also depend upon whether cig 7 troy o@pya is in 
antithesis to @xt0g Tod cwuntdc. 

Of the many views that have been advanced, some may 
be set aside at once: Thus some take body to mean wite 
(ef. Eph. v. 28), and explain: No other sin is so directly 
against the wife as fornication is. But plainly the body 
spoken of here is that of the fornicator (vv. 18, 15); more- 
over this view would make the Apostle refer only to those 
sinners who were married, whereas probably most of those 
who sinned with harlots were unmarried. 

Equally improbable is the view of those who explain the 
text of spiritual fornication, i.e., of a turning away from 
God to go after the things of the world, for the whole con- 
text shows that fornication cannot be taken in that sense 
here. 

Others with more probability take the meaning to be: 
most sins which men ordinarily commit are not sins against 
the body, but the fornicator pollutes, and weakens, and dis- 
honours his body, and excites it with an all-absorbing lust. 
If it be objected that much the same is true of the sinner 
guilty of suicide, self-mutilation, or drunkenness, A. Lapide, 
who adopts this view, replies that as suicide and self-mutila- 
tion are uncommon, they are not contemplated, while glut- 
tony may be regarded as included in fornication because so 
often leading to it. But against this view is the fact that 
the Apostle does not say: most sins are without the body, 
but every sin (x&y . . . . 6 édv). Moreover, it is most 
unlikely that drunkenness is included in fornication; the 
Apostle usually distinguishes them as in 9, 10; v. 11, ete. 

Others thus: in every other sin a man tends towards 
something outside his body: the drunkard to drink, the 
avaricious to wealth, etc., so that he can be said to sin 
against these in desiring to wrest them from their proper 
end; but the fornicator tends to nothing outside nimself, 
but uses and abuses only his own body. If it be objected 


VI. 191] 


peccat. “ An nescitis quo- 
niam membra vestra tem- 
plum sunt Spiritus sancti 
qui in vobis est, quem ha- 
betis a Deo, et non estis 
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tion, sinneth against his 
own body. * Or know you 
not that your members are 
the temple of the Holy 
Ghost, who is in you, whom 


that the fornicator tends to the partner in sin, Cornely, who 
holds this view, replies that the Apostle has anticipated this 
objection by declaring (v. 16) that the harlot is one body with 
the fornicator. Most people, we fancy, will find this un- 
natural and over-subtle. 

Others thus: every sin whatsoever, fornication included, 
is external to the body, i.e., the root and malice of every sin 
is not in the body, but in the soul (Mk. viii. 18-23) ; but the 
fornicator sins against his own body. ‘This view alone gives 
éxté¢ its natural meaning, but it takes no account of the 
seeming antithesis. 

Others thus: Every other sin, except fornication (and the 
other sins of lust), is comparatively without the body, i.e., 
not against the honour and welfare of the body, but the 
fornicator in a very special way dishonours and offends 
against his own body. The obvious objection to this view 
is that the Apostle does not say every other sin is compara- 
tively without the body, but simply without it. Besides, 
there is the same difficulty as above in regard to suicide, self- 
mutilation, and drunkenness. Yet it seems probable that 
it is on the lines of this last view or of the preceding that the 
verse is to be explained. 

19. * Or know you not that your members are (Gr. : ‘ your 
body is’) a temple (not: the temple) of the Holy Ghost.’ 
The words : ‘ or know you not,’ seem to show that the argu- 
ment is continued from the preceding verse. The fornicator 
sins in some special way against his own body (18); but the 
body of a Christian is a temple of the Holy Ghost; therefore 
a Christian who commits this sin is guilty of a kind of sacri- 
lege. As usual, the Apostle leaves the conclusion to be 
supplied. 

“Who is in you.” The Holy Ghost is in the souls of the 
just not only by His grace but also by a personal presence, 
and with Him also the Father and Son. See my Notes 
on The Gospel of St. John, vii, 89. And since the soul is in 
the body, the body may well be said to be a temple of the 
Holy Ghost. The bodies of the just are also sanctified by 
the Holy Ghost, that they may be the fitting instruments 
of the sanctified soul— Whom you have from God’; 0% is 
for 6, being attracted into the case of the antecedent. This 
clause shows they are not to attribute this honour to them- 
selves. 
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vestri? ™ Empti enim es- you have from God; and 
you are not your own? 
: ” For you are bought with 
cate et portate Deum incor- 4 great price. Glorify and 
pore vestro. bear God in your body. 


tis pretio magno. Glorifi- 


20. ‘And youare not yourown.’ We would read these words 
with the next verse: And you are not your own, for (yao) se 
are (rather: ‘ were ’) bought with a great price. ‘ Great ’ 
not represented in the original but it gives the sense, for ‘ne 
price is the blood of Christ (Acts xx. 28; 1 Pet. i. 18, 19). 
We have thus another argument against abusing the body in 
fornication, for we were bought, both body and soul, by 
Christ, and belong to Him. 

“ Glorify and bear God in your body.’ So the Vulgate. 
But the true reading seems to be: ‘ Glorify, therefore (dH) 
God in your body ’—inserting ‘ therefore ’ and omitting ‘ and 
bear.” SoBnrnACDEFG, Copt., Arm., etc. 

Since the dignity of the body is so great, not merely shun 
fornication and avoid all evil works, but give yourselves to 
good works, and thus God shall be glorified: ‘ So let your 
light shine before men, that they may see your good works 
and glorify your Father who is in heaven’ (Matt. v. 16). 


CHAPTER VII. 


OUTLINE OF ARGUMENT. 


In reply to questions put by the Corinthians, the Apostle 
treats of the use of Marriage (vv. 1-7), then expresses his 
preference of virginity, while approving of Marriage (8-9). 
Next he discusses the firmness of the Marriage bond, first in 
a Christian Marriage (10-11), then in a mixed one (12-16). 
In connexion with the dissolubility of mixed marriages, he 
goes on to point out that in general previous obligations are 
not affected or altered by a man’s conversion to Christianity 
(17-24). Next he commends virginity (25-28), and sets 
forth the reason for the commendation (29-35). Lastly he 
gives some practical directions to parents in regard to their 
daughters (86-38), and ends with a short section regarding 
widows (89-40). 


* DE quibus autem scrip- * Now concerning the 
sistis mihi: Bonum est ho- things whereof you wrote 
mini mulierem non tan- tome: It is good for a man 


A new section of the Epistle begins here, in which the 
Apostle discusses various questions put to him by the 
Corinthians in their letter (vii. 1). In this section (vii. 1— 
xv. 58) he discusses marriage and celibacy, the eating of 
meats offered to idols, the order to be observed in their litur- 
gical assemblies, the subject of charisms, and finally the 
question of the resurrection of the body. 

1. ‘ Now concerning the things whereof you wrote to me.’ 
This is an introduction to the whole section. The letter of the 
Corinthians to which the Apostle here refers is lost, and must 
have been lost at a very early period. He proceeds at once 
to speak of the use of matrimony by Christians, this: evi- 
dently being one of the questions about which they had 
consulted him. 

“It is good for a man not to touch a woman.’ These words 
are indeed true in every case, whether the woman be the 
man’s wife or not, but seeing that the Apostle has given 
such strong reasons against fornication in the preceding 
chapter, it is very unlikely that the present mild statement 
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gere: °° Propter fornica- not to touch a woman. 
tionem autem unusquisque ° But for fear of fornica- 
suam uxorem habeat, et tion, let every man have 
unaquaequesuumvirumha- his own wife, and let every 


includes the proposition: It is good for a man not to touch 
a harlot. And if it does not include it, then the meaning 
must be: It is good for a man to abstain from lawful carnal 
intercourse with a woman, i.e., it is good for a man not to 
touch his wife. Everywhere else in the chapter yuvy means 
wife. ‘To touch’ (&xtec8a.) refers, as we have indicated, 
to carnal intercourse, as often in profane writers and in 
Scripture. (See e.g. Gen. xx. 4, 6; xxvi. 11; Prov, vi, 29). 

This abstinence from intercourse is declared to be good, 
not because all intercourse is bad (for see verse 3), but be- 
cause abstinence is the better, the more perfect thing. Kadéc¢ 
often bears this comparative sense. Thus at the marriage feast 
of Cana the chief steward says: ‘ But thou hast kept the 
good (xaAdév) wine until now,’ not meaning that the other 
wines were actually bad, but that the last was really fine © 
a better. See also Matt. xviii. 8; xxvi. 24, ete. 

‘But for fear of fornication (Gr.: ‘on account of for- 
ge ”) let every man,’ etc. 

Most Protestants find here a precept commanding all to 
marry, a precept which, they say, is violated by the celibacy 
of priests and nuns. Many Catholics, too, among them St. 
Thomas, interpret this verse to mean: On account of the 
danger of fornication let everyone get married. But then 
these Catholics, it must be remembered, do not regard the 
words as containing a precept. They understand them to. 
be explained by verse 6: ‘ but I speak this by indulgence, 
not by commandment,’ and to be meant for those who felt 
that they had not the gift of continency (7), and who had 
not already freely embraced celibacy (1 Tim. v. 12). Even 
in this view, therefore, the verse is not opposed to the celi- 
bacy of those, who hoping and believing that they have the 
gift from God, freely embrace celibacy. 

But it is more probable that the Apostle is speaking in 
this verse not of contracting marriage, but of using mar- 
riage already contracted, discharging its duties, and exercis- 
ing its privileges. St. Chrysostom says that the question 
put to the Apostle by the Corinthians was: whether it was 
necessary for a Christian man to abstain from his wife, and 
the Apostle’s reply, he says, was: ‘If you ask me what is 
good and very excellent, then I say it is better to have no 
intercourse with a woman; but if you ask what is safe and 


4 


VI. 3-5.] 


beat. *° Uxori vir debitum 
reddat : similiter autem et 
uxor viro. * Mulier su 
corporis potestatem non 
habet, sed vir. Similiter 
autem et vir sui corporis 
potestatem non habet, sed 
mulier. * Nolite fraudare 
invicem, nisi forte ex con- 
sensu ad tempus, ut vacetis 
orationi : et iterum reverti- 
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woman have her own hus- 
band. °* Let the husband 
render the debt to his wife : 
and the wife also in like 
manner to the husband. 
* The wife hath not power 
of her own body; but the 
husband. And in like man- 
ner the husband also hath 
not power of his own body ; 
but the wife.  ° Defraud 
not one another, except, 
perhaps by consent, for a 


mini in idipsum, ne tentet 


time, that you may give 
vos Satanas propter incon- 


yourselves to prayer: and 


helpful to your weakness, then I say, use matrimony.’ This 
seems to us the true meaning of the passage. To ‘have a wife’ 
(yuovaixa égyew) is nowhere else in all Scripture used of 
tuking a wife, and if the Apostle had meant to speak of 
taking a wife he would have said: let each one get married, 
and not let each one have his own wife. ‘His own’ im- 
plies that she was his wife already, and ‘have,’ that he 
should keep her and live with her. 

“Fornications.’ The plural, which is the more probable 
reading, is used in reference to the various sins of impurity; 
fornication, self-abuse, etc., to which a man abstaining from 
his wife would be liable. 

3. Verse 2, as we have seen, prescribes the use of matri- 
mony to each of the married parties on account of the danger 
of sin to themselves in case they abstained. Verse 3 now 
adds that each must use it at the will of the other, and thus 
render what is due in virtue of the marriage contract. Ty 
dgetAyy proves what is proved also by verse 5, that there is 
question of a debt due in strict justice. 

4. Thig verse gives the reason for the obligation to dis- 
charge the debt. 

5. ‘ Defraud not one another,’ or rather, as in Westminster 
Version, ‘ deprive not one another (of your due).’ From this 
too we learn that there is question of strict justice (cf. 7, 8; 
Mark x. 19). ‘ Defraud,’ though the rendering of the 
Authorised and Revised Versions, as well as of the Rhemish, 
is incorrect, because then the exception appears to be an 
exception in favour of fraud in a certain case. 

Yet though there is ordinarily this obligation to discharge 
the ‘debitum conjugale,’ the parties may lawfully abstain 
by mutual consent for a time in order to give themselves in 
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tinentiam vestram. * Hoc return together again, lest 
autem dico secundum in- satan tempt you for your 
dulgentiam, non secundum incontinency. ° But I speak 
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a special manner to prayer. Even this temporary abstin- 
ence is not commanded, and is not even contemplated ex- 
cept for reasons of special devotion (tv oyokdeyte that you 
may devote yourselves to prayer, not merely that you may 
pray). 

‘ And return together again,’ or as the more probable read- 
ing has it: ‘and may be together again.’ The reference is 
to a return to conjugal intercourse, 

‘Lest Satan tempt you for (because of) your incontin- 
ency.’ These words may be connected either with what 
immediately precedes: ‘ and may be together again,’ or with 
the opening words of the verse: ‘defraud (‘ deprive ’) not 
one another.’ Abstinence from lawful intercourse would be 
likely to give Satan an opportunity to tempt them. Ar& with 
the accus. here can hardly mean: through your incon- 
tineney, which would require the genitive, but must be 
taken in its usual sense: ‘ because of,’ or ‘on account of ’ 
your incontinency. The words may then be connected with 
“be together again,’ to give a second reason. Not only 
temptations suggested by the devil, but their own con- 
cupiscence required this. So Est., and the Greeks generally. 
Or they may be connected, and perhaps more naturally, 
with tempt: ‘lest the devil tempt you because of your 
incontinency.’ 

6. There is considerable difference of opinion regarding 
the reference in the word ‘ this.’ As we said in verse 2, 
those Catholics who hold that verses 1, 2 regard entrance 
into the married state, take the present verse as covering 
what is there said, and explaining that marriage is not com- 
manded. 

But the true reference of ‘ this’ seems to be to verse 5. 
The substance of that verse is that husband and wife ought 
to cohabit unless by mutual consent, for special and higher 
reasons, they agree to abstain for a time, but that when that 
time is past they ought to cohabit again. 

Hence lest it should be inferred that they could not by 
mutual consent abstain permanently, the Apostle now adds, 
that in speaking of a merely temporary abstinence and in 
laying down that they ought ordinarily to cohabit, he is 
speaking by indulgence not by commandment. In this view, 
“this ’ is naturally referred to what has been said last, and 
the sense is clear and in accordance with the whole context. 
He who has declared that ‘ it is good for a man not to touch 
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imperium. 7 Volo enim this by indulgence, not by 
omnes vos esse sicut meip- commandment. ‘' For I 
sum: sed unusquisque would that all men were 
proprium donum habet ex even as myself: but every 
Deo: alius quidem sic, one hath his proper gift 


a woman ’ (v. 1), who would wish that all men were even as 
himself (v. 7), who prescribes the use of matrimony only when 
there is danger otherwise of impurity (v. 2), cannot be sup- 
posed to censure permanent abstinence from conjugal 
intercourse, provided it be by mutual consent, and provided 
also there be no danger of sin. Hence in forbidding abstin- 
ence except for a time, he wishes not to be understood as 
imposing a precept, but rather as indulging the infirmity of 
human nature, and suggesting what in most cases is most 
prudent and most agreeable to human weakness. 

7. ‘ For I would that all men were even as myself.’ The 
reading is not certain. If ‘for’ (yé&o) be the true reading, 
the connexion with the preceding is clear: I impose no pre- 
cept, for in reality I would wish all men to be like myself. 

If the true reading be 0é2w Sé, ‘ yet (or ‘ but’), I wish,’ 
then the connexion with verse 6 is: I permit you to resume 
the use of matrimony, yet I would that all men, etc. 

‘That all men (‘ vos,’ of Vulg. is spurious) were even as 
myself.’ It is the common opinion of the FF., St. Clem. 
of Alex. (see Euseb, H. E. iii. 30) and St. Ign. (Ad. Philad. 4) 
alone excepted, that St. Paul was never married. And of 
course he was free from all illicit intercourse. Hence the 
meaning of the words before us is: I would that all men 
‘abstained from all intercourse with women even as 
I do. But it is asked how could the Apostle wish 
this, since as St, Thomas puts it: “‘ Si omnes homines 
eontinerent, sicut Apostolus continebat, cessaret gene- 
ratio et non impleretur numerus electorum, quod est 
contra dispositionem divinam.’’ Some sought a way out 
of the difficulty by reading ‘ vos’ as in the Vulgate, and 
restricting the wish to the Corinthians. Others reply 
that the Apostle’s ‘volo’ (@éAm) does not express 
a wish but a velleity—I would wish if it were pos- 
sible; so Est. Others, as St. Thomas, that the Apostle wished 
this ‘ voluntate antecedente,’ i.¢., abstracting from the ‘pre- 
sent order of things. Others, as Cornely, hold that the 
Apostle expresses a real wish though he knows that it cannot 
be realised. But this seems to us not without difficulty. 
For since God does not wish all men to be celibates, ‘ for 
each one has his own gift from God,’ it is not easy to see how 
St. Paul could truly wish what is opposed to God’s wish. 
And it is clear that St. Paul realises that it is not God’s will 
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alius vero sic. * Dico au- from God; one after this 
tem non nuptis et viduis: manner, and another after 
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that all should be celibates, for the words: ‘‘ but each one 
hath his proper (own) gift from God; one after this manner, 
and another after that,’’ mean that some have received from 
God the natural temperament and graces that enable them 
to lead the life of celibates, while others have received the 
natural temperament and graces that accord with the married 
state; in other words, some have a vocation to a life of celi- 
bacy, some have not. 

It is worthy of note that the Apostle regards aptitude for 
the married state as a gift from God, from which it follows 
that the married state is divinely appointed and good, though 
as this whole chapter shows (vv. 7, 8, 32-35, 38) less excel- 
lent than the state of celibacy. 

Of course God’s ‘ gift,’ whether to the celibate or the mar- 
ried, is not such as to require no cooperation on their part; 
as in regard to God’s graces generally, man’s cooperation is 
required, Nor is it such, consequently, as to exclude merit 
in those who live up to their calling, 

It follows from the verse that all are not called to the 
state of celibacy, and have not the ‘ gift’ of celibacy. Yet 
if anyone has taken a vow of celibacy he cannot afterwards 
excuse himself by saying, as did some monks and nuns at 
the time of the Reformation, that he feels he has not this 
gift, for though he may not have the special aptitude for his 
state implied in the gift, and may therefore have greater 
difficulty in discharging his obligations, yet the absence of 
the “ gift’ does not imply that he is absolutely without the 
power to discharge his obligations. We have the promise of 
Christ that whatsoever we ask is granted to us (John xiv. 
13, 14; xv. 16), and hence anyone who unhappily finds him- 
self in the circumstances contemplated, must only pray more 
assiduously and more earnestly to the end that though want- 
ing the special call which would make his state easy, he may 
at least obtain the graces which make the discharge of its 
obligations possible. This was clearly the view of St. Paul 
hiraself, for speaking of widows who had taken a vow not to 
remarry, he says that some of them desiring to marry again 
‘have damnation because they have made void their first 
faith ’ (1 Tim. v. 11, 12). Plainly he would not accept the 
excuse that they felt they were not called to lead a single 
life. 

8. ‘ Non nuptis ’ of the Vulgate is misleading, as the Latin 
verb ‘ nubere ’ is properly used only of the female sex, where- 
as the Apostle wrote toig d&yé&uorc, using the masculine 
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bonum est illis si sic per- that. *° But I say to the 
maneant, sicut et ego. unmarried, and to the 


article. Literally the Greek means ‘ to those not married,’ 
and this whether they were ever previously married or not. 
Some think that because the unmarried, or ‘ inconjugati,’ 
are here joined with widows that not all the unmarried men 
but only widowers are meant, so that the Apostle in this and 
the following verse should be understood to address himself 
to widowers and widows. In favour of this view it is argued 
that the Apostle begins only in verse 25 to speak of those never 
married, also that as the Greek language did not use the 
masculine yhoo for widowers, the Apostle naturally used 
the general term toig &yduorg in a restricted sense, indi- 
cating the restriction by mentioning widows immediately 
after. 

But since the common opinion of the FF. is that St. 
Paul was never married, and since if we held that only 
widowers and widows are here addressed, it would seem to 
follow from this verse: ‘it is good for them if they so con- 
tinue even as I,’ that St. Paul was a widower, it seems more 
probable that the Apostle addresses all who are unmarried, 
whether never married or widowed. - As to the arguments 
for the other view, it is true that the Apostle returns to, or 
rather formally takes up in verse 25, the subject of those 
never married ; but then he also returns to the subject of the 
widowed in 39. The fact seems to be that what he touches 
here casually in vv. 8, 9, in regard to both classes, he after- 
wards explains separately in regard to each. 

Nor is there any sufficient reason for restricting the mean- 
ing of soig &yd&morg. In its proper signification it includes 
all who are without marriage (&and y&yoc), whether men or 
women,! never married or widowed, and the only reason for 
not taking it in this sense here, is that widows who would 
be included in that general sense, are mentioned separately. 
But they may be mentioned separately because the Apostle 
wished to emphasise the fact that even in their case, who 
are sometimes very anxious to remarry and often have strong 
reason for doing so on account of their desolate condition, it 
was the better thing to remain single.” 

We take it then that the Apostle addresses all who are 
unmarried and especially widows. He tells them that it is 


11f both were meant to be included, the masc. article totc¢ as 
of the more worthy gender, would of course be used. 

2For this special mention for emphasis of what is already in- 
cluded in a general statement, see Mark xvi. 7; “Tell his disciples 
and Peter,” i.e., and especially Peter. Cf. ix. 5; Acts I. 14, etc. 
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* Quod si non se continent, widows : it is good for them 
nubant. Melius est enim if they so continue, even as 
nubere, quam uri. Me q But if they do not con- 


ee : : tain themselves, let them 
_ Us autem qui matrimo- marry. For it is better to 
nio iuncti sunt, praecipio marry than to be burnt. 
non ego, sed Dominus, ux- * But to them that are 
orem a viro non discedere: married, not I, but the 
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good (see v. 2) for them, an excellent and more perfect 
thing, to remain single, even as he himself was; but if they 
feel that they have not the gift of celibate chastity,? then 
let them marry (‘ matrimonium ineant ’ instead of ‘nubant’). 

9. ‘ For it is better to marry than to be burnt,’ 1.e., than to 
be burnt by the fire of concupiscence.  *‘ Concupiscentia 
enim est calor quidam noxius: qui ergo concupiscentia im- 
pugnatur calescit quidem, sed non uritur, nisi humorem 
gratiae perdat a concupiscentia superatus.’’ (St. Thomas). 
‘ To marry ’ and ‘ to be burnt’ are not compared as a lesser 
and a greater evil, but as a lesser good (than celibacy) and 
anevil. ‘‘ Melius est ergo, i.e., majis tolerandum,”’ says St. 
Thomas, ‘‘ quod homo minus bonum habeat quam quod 
incurrat incontinentiae malum.”’ 

That the present clause affords no justification for marriage 
in those already bound by a vow, see 1 Tim. v. 12. As 
Estius remarks, the very marriage of such means that they 
are already overcome by concupiscence. For such there are 
other remedies than marriage, especially prayer. See above 
on verse 7. 

10-11. The Apostle now proceeds to remind the Corinthians 
of Christ’s teaching wherein He forbade ‘ divortium a toro,’ 
and declared ‘ divortium a vinculo’ to be impossible. The 
Apostle is speaking of Christian marriages, for he is writing 
to Christians, and probably answering a question they had 
put him. Some of the Corinthian neophytes may, for in- 
stance, have thought that it was lawful and commendable 
for piety’s sake to separate from the partner even against her 
or his will. Others may have had doubts as to whether they 
could not in some cases get rid of their partner and contract 
a new marriage, as had been so easy for those of them who 
were Jews while they remained in Judaism. To Christians 
then and of Christian marriages the Apostle is here writing. 
It is true indeed that there is nothing in either of these 


3“ Negatio obx (pro wn) ita est adhibita, ut cum verbo ad 
unam ideam exprimendam coalescat, atque Latine dicendum sit: 
quodsi incontinentes sunt, i.e., si se dono continentiac carere 
sentiunt.’’ (Corn.). 
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" Quod si discesserit, man- Lord commandeth, that the 
ere innuptam, aut viro suo wife depart not from her 
_reconciliari. Et vir uxo- husband. ” And if she 


verses that does not hold also for pagan and Jewish marriages, 
true also that Christ in Matt xix 3 ff. was not interrogated 
about Christian marriages nor did His answer apply to these 
alone, but, as is evident from the context, to marriage gene- 
rally, for he bases the indissolubility of marriage on its primi- 
tive institution by Him * who made man from the beginning.’ 
All this is true, but it does not prove that St. Paul, writing 
to Christians and explaining their difficulties, is not here . 
treating of Christian marriages. 

He speaks of matrimonium ratum et consummatum, it 
being the ordinary case (on the special case of matrim. ratum 
he says nothing,) and he commands, rather not he but the 
Lord, (a) that the wife depart not (Gr.: ‘be not 
separated ’"—either by departing or by giving occasion to her 
husband to send her away) from her husband, and (b) that 
the husband put not away his wife. But into this two- 
fold precept of Christ there is inserted, and by St. Paul 
himself, as the change of construction in the original shows, 
a precept to the effect that even if the wife depart from her 
husband she remain unmarried (i.e., without a new marriage, 
for since she cannot marry again, and since the Apostle sup- 
poses her still to have a husband, to whom she can be 
reconciled, the former marriage is still valid and the bond 
unbroken) or be reconciled to her husband. We may render, 
therefore: ‘ But to those who are married, I command, not I 
but the Lord, that the wife depart not from her husband (but 
even if she be separated, let her remain [yevétm] unmarried 
or be reconciled to her husband), and that the husband put 
not away his wife.’ 

It is to be noted (a) that though the Apostle does not 
mention any cause that would justify divortium a toro, he 
yet supposes such a cause when he says: ‘ But even if she 
be separated.’ (b) That he does not mean to leave it to the 
option of the wife whether she will live apart or be reconciled, 
but the disjunctive implies that in some cases she may be 
bound (or be free) to live apart, in some to be reconciled. 
(c) That though the Apostle does not add in case of the 
husband that he must remain unmarried or be reconciled, 
yet this is implied as understood from what precedes, as all 
the FF. held, and as must be held in view of Christ’s declara- 
tion to His disciples: ‘ Whosoever shall put away his wife 
and marry another, committeth adultery against her 
(Mark x. 11. Cf. L. xvi. 18). 
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rem non dimittat. ” Nam depart, that she remain un- 


ceteris ego dico, non Domi- married, or be reconciled 
nus. Si quis frater uxo- to her husband. And let 
rem habet infidelem, et nob.Lhe hushane aap 

: : ) his wife. For to the rest 
haec consentit habitarecum J speak, not the Lord. If 


illo, non dimittat illam. any brother have a wife 


12. ‘ For to the rest I speak, not the Lord.’ Rather, 
‘But to the rest I say, not the Lord, if any brother,” etc., 80 
that what follows is dependent on the verb ‘say,’ in accord- 
-ance with the ordinary usage in which the object of Aéyo is 
always expressed. ‘The rest’ are those who are neither un- 
married, like those in verse 8, nor yet both married 
Christians like those in verse 10, but the Christian parties 
in mixed marriages, that is, the husbands or wives who had 
become Christians after their marriage, their partners still 
remaining in unbelief (whether paganism or Judaism). 
Estius and A. Lap. indeed hold that ‘ the rest’ are the un- 
married and widows of verse 8, as if the Apostle said: to the 
married not I but the Lord commandeth, ete., but to 
those unmarried I spoke, not the Lord, But in that view 
the Apostle ought to have used the past tense here and not 
the present. Moreover, unless we are mistaken, this view 
is untenable for the reason that Christ while He was on earth 
did actually speak of the case of the unmarried. For when 
the disciples had heard Him preach the indissolubility of 
marriage, they said to Him: ‘If the case of a man with his 
wife be so, it is not expedient to marry,’ and His reply was: 
‘All men take not this word (i.e., about not marrying) but 
they to whom itis given . . . He that can take let him 
take it’ (Matt. xix. 10-12), where He clearly recommended 
celibacy to those who had the gift. 

‘The rest’ then in our text are the Christian parties in 
mixed marriages. If we suppose the Corinthians in their 
letter to have put questions regarding the married, the un- 
married, and the Christian parties in mixed marriages, the 
Apostle, having referred to the first two classes in the preced- 
ing, would now say quite naturally in reference to the third 
class: But to the rest I say, not the Lord: if any brother, 
etc. About these mixed marriages Christ when on earth had 
said nothing special. He had laid down the general law of 
matrimony, without indicating the exception to which the 
Apostle is about to refer, and which has come to be known 
as the Casus Apostoli. Yet we are not to conclude because 
the Apostle writes: ‘I say, not the Lord,’ that what is said 
is not a divine precept or counsel. St. Paul is not distin- 
guishing divine from human counsels or precepts, but divine 
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* Et si qua mulier fidelis that believeth not, and she 
habet virum infidelem, et consent to dwell with him; 
hic consentit habitare cum let him not put her away. 
illa, non dimittat virum: ™ And if any woman have 


precepts promulgated by Christ from divine precepts or 
counsels promulgated by himself. 

In both cases, indeed the teaching has divine authority, 
for St, Paul writes this letter in the exercise of the plenitude 
of that Apostolic authority which he had received from the 
Lord, and under the inspiration of the Holy Ghost (see vv. 
25, 40, xiv, 37), 

As Christ’s Apostle, then, he tells the Christian party, 
whether husband or wife, not to put away the unbelieving 
party, provided the latter consent to live with him (or her). 
The putting away of which there is question in vv. 12, 18 
has reference to divorce ‘ a toro et cohabitatione,’ tor as the 
infidel party is supposed to consent to peaceful cohabitation 
there could be no question in such a case of breaking the 
bond of matrimony. 

13. It is a much disputed question whether this direction of 
the Apostle not to live apart from the unbelieving party who 
consents to live peaceably is to be regarded as a precept or 
only as a counsel. It is regarded as a precept by Theod., 
Oecum., Tert., Jer., Caj., Est., Calm., Mai., Bisp., Drach 
and many others. On the other hand, it is regarded as only 
a counsel by Cyr. of Alex., Damasc., Aug., Pet Lomb., 
Thom., Cornely, and many others. We incline to the latter 
view, not only on account of the form in which the Apostle 
gives the direction, but also on account of the practice of the 
Church. As to the form, the Apostle no longer speaks of 
commanding as in verse 10, but merely says (Aéyw as in vv. 
6, 8 where he is counselling) that the faithful party is not to 
put away the unbelieving party. Moreover, in verse 14 he 
goes on to give a reason in support of his direction, a reason 
not founded upon the authority of God nor upon his own 
Apostolic authority as we might expect if there were question 
of a Divine or Apostolic precept (see e.g. xi. 16; xiv. 87), but 
upon the spiritual advantage that would be likely to accrue 
from the advice he gives. 

Then as to the practice of the Church, Sanchez boldly 
makes the. statement: ‘‘ Nunquam obligatum fuisse conju- 
gem fidelem ad cohabitandum cum infideli, etsi hic vellet 
eohabitare sine injuria creatoris et sine periculo fidelis.”’ 
(Sanch, De Matrim, vii. Disp. 73.) And Feije says: Si vero 
respondeat (pars infidelis) se non quidem velle converti, sed 
velle pacifice et sine contumelia Creatoris cohabitare, pars 
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“ Sanctificatus est enim vir a husband that believeth 
infidelis per mulierem fide- not, and he consent to dwell 
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conversa non tenetur nisi ex caritate, quando conversionis 
spes probabilis affulget, manere cum infideli, Cum pluribus 
enim gravissimis auctoribus contra alios opinamur 8. Paulum 
in v, 12 sq. dare consilium, non praeceptum, non dimittendi, 
quam opinionem existimamus esse praxi Ecclesiae confor- 
mem.’’ (De Imped. et Disp. Matr., n. 490.) We take it 
then that the Apostle counsels the Christian party not to live 
apart from the unbelieving wife or husband, provided the 
latter consent to live peaceably, and of course ‘‘ sine contu- 
melia creatoris.’’4 

But even in this case the Christian party is not bound to 
live with the unbeliever, as the Apostle implies by speaking 
of the latter’s ‘ complacet’ (ovvevdSoxet ), for this ‘ com- 
placet’ supposes the ‘ placet’ of the believer. Thug even 
in regard to cohabitation these marriages are an exception to 
the general rule. 

14. The Apostle proceeds to give a reason for the counsel 
just given, a reason about which there has been much diver- 
sity of opinion. For the unbelieving party, he says, is sanc- 
tified by the union with the believer. But the difficulty is 
to see in what sense the unbeliever can be said to be sanc- 
tified. All are agreed that it is not meant that true internal 
sanctity at once accrues to the unbeliever by his union with 
the Christian. Nor can there be question of the hope of his 
future conversion, for the Apostle speaks of sanctity already 
acquired (jytacra). The true view is that there is question 
of some external sanctity arising from so close a union with 
the Christian, whereby the unbeliever begins, in an imper- 
fect way, no doubt, to be withdrawn from the dominion of 
‘the prince of this world.’ As united in matriage with a 
Christian, whose body is a member of Christ (vi. 15), the 
unbeliever is to some extent already withdrawn from the 
world and drawn towards Christ, and his (or her) conversion 
is made easier (see 1 Pet. iii, 1-2). So substantially St. 
Chrys., Theod., Jer., Aug. 


*“Tta nempe ut neque molestias inferat religioni partis fidelis 

ueque eam pertrahat ad peccatum mortale, neque catholicam 
prolis educationem impediat.”’ Feije, n. 487. 
7 SsoNont opinor, quisquam tam infideliter intelligit, quodlibet 
in his verbis intelligat, ut ob hoc existimet etiam maritum non 
christianum, quia christiana fuerit uxor ejus, neque jam baptizari 
oportere et ad peccatorum remissionem jam pervenisse et in 
regnum coelorum esse intraturum, quia sanctificatus dictus est in 
uxore’’ §. Aug., De pecc. merit, et rem., IT. 26. 
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lem, et sanctificata est mu- with her; let her not put 
away her husband. “ For 
ee be % the unbelieving husband is 
fidelem : alioquin filli ves- sanctified by the believing 


tri immundi essent, nune wife; and the unbelieving 


lier infidelis per virum 


“ Otherwise your children should be unclean, but now they 
are holy.” Some regard this as a second reason why the be- 
heving party should not separate from the unbeliever, be- 
cause in case of separation the children of the marriage would 
probably be claimed and brought up by the unbelieving 
party and thus be unclean, whereas if the parents continue 
to live together the children are likely to be better brought 
up and thus and by contact with the believing parent will, 
like their unbelieving parent, be sanctified in the sense 
already indicated above. But (1) this view would require 
the conjunction ‘ and ’ in the text to add this reason to the 
preceding, and (2) in the rest of this passage the Apostle 
either speaks of the parties to the mixed marriage in the 
third person (12-15), or addresses only the Christian party 
(16), using the singular number. Hence it seems much more 
probable (a) that this clause gives, not a second reason for 
not separating, but, a reason for the statement just made 
that the unbelieving party is sanctified by the believer, and 
(b) that the children are not the children of mixed marriages 
but those of Christian marriages. In this view the Apostle 
argues from the fact that as the unbaptized children of two 
Christian parents were admittedly in some sense holy or 
sanctified through their relation to their parents, so simi- 
larly in regard to the unbelieving wife or husband. They 
are sanctified in some sense, ‘otherwise your unbaptized 
children should be unclean,’ but, as it is, they are admitted 
to be holy, i.e., clean, in some sense sanctified, so that you 
freely associate with them. It is not meant of course that 
unbaptized children were really and internally sanctified, any 
more than it is that the unbeliever is internally sanctified by 
union with the believer. In both cases there is question of 
the same kind of sanctity ( nytacto—éyre ), and that this is 
external is indicated by the Apostle when he contrasts with 
it what is unclean (&cOapra), for this word is commonly 
used both in the LXX. and the New Testament to designate 
legal or external uncleanness. (See Levit. xi. 25; xiii. 45, 
46; Acts x. 14, 28; xi. 8; Apoc. xviii. 24.) 

Tf this be the correct view of the clause, it seems to imply 
that the practice of infant baptism had not yet been intro. 
duced in the Church of. Corinth, 
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autem sancti sunt. * Quod wife is sanctified by the 
si infidelis discedit, disce- believing husband; other- 
wise your children should 
Meecalle f t be unclean; but now they 
su lectus est rater au BOs. are holy. ” But if the un- 
ror in huiusmodi : in pace believer depart, let him 
autem vocavit nos Deus. depart. For a brother or 


dat: non enim servituti 


15. * But if the unbeliever depart, let him depart (for) a 
brother or sister is not under servitude in such cases.’ Again 
the Apostle gives a counsel, for he is not to be understood to 
bind the faithful party, to make no effort to retain or recall 
the unbeliever. The whole context shows that the Apostle 
is dispensing in favour of the Christian party, and not, there- 
fore, intending to restrain his liberty, but anxious to relieve 
him from the yoke to which either of two separated Chris- 
tian parties would be subject (v. 11). This yoke in the case 
made, where the unbelieving party departs, can be nothing 
else than the yoke arising from the bond of matrimony, 
which is really a yoke in the case of those who are separated. 
Hence the Apostle speaks of the widow as ‘ free’ (v. 39), and 
of the married woman as ‘ bound’ (Rom. vii. 2), and this 
bond in the case of those separated becomes a yoke, a yoke, 
however, which must be borne by two Christian parties who 
are separated (11), but from which the Apostle here declares 
the Christian party in a mixed marriage to be in certain 
cases free. That this is the meaning appears (1) from the 
antithesis between the case in vv. 10-11 and this. There 
the Apostle says that if the parties become separated they 
must remain unmarried or become reconciled; here he 
simply says: let him depart, without adding any condition. 
(2) If the Apostle in the words, ‘Let him depart,’ were 
merely authorising separation and not remarriage, he would 
grant little or nothing, for separation has already become 
necessary for the faithful party by the departure of the un- 
believer. | (8) In declaring the faithful party not to be 
subject to servitude in the case, the only servitude that the 
Apostle can be reasonably understood to refer to, whether 
we regard the context here or his language in other passages 
regarding the bond of matrimony (v. 39, Rom. vii. 2), is the 
servitude arising from having to remain unmarried while 
forced to live apart from the former partner. Hence the 
unanimous opinion of the FF., the teaching of the Popes, 
the practice of the Church and the common view of Theolo- 
gians and Canonists, has always been that St. Paul here 
authorises the right of remarriage in the case made. And 
this doctrine, though not de fide, is certain. 


‘ 
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* Unde enim scis mulier, 


s . . ~ . 
Si virum salvum facies? 
aut unde scis vir, si muli- 


erem salvam facies? 


“ Nisi unicuique  sicut 
divisit Dominus, unum- 
quemque sicut  vocavit 


sister is not under servi- 
tude in such cases. But 
God hath called us in 
peace. .** For how knowest 
thou, O wife, whether thou 
shalt save thy husband? 
Or how knowest thou, O 
man, whether thou shalt 


‘save thy wife? 


* But as the Lord hath 


Deus, ita ambulet, et sicut disteibuted tovevervené a6 


God hath called every one, 
srt ced Ub SIS Sl a ala aR 


if the faithful party choose to exercise this right, the 
former marriage is dissolved as soon as the second marriage 
is contracted, not before.® 
_* But God hath called us in peace ’; i.e., that we may live 
in holy peace. This and the following verse seem to refer 
specially to the case of the unbeliever who, while willing ‘to 
remain physically, yet departs morally by opposing the 
Christian faith. To continue to live with such a husband or 
Wife is opposed to Christian peace. 

16. Lest anyone should say that the faithful party should 
be bound to endeavour to live on with such a person in the 
hope of converting him, the Apostle here implies that the 
hope is too uncertain to justify any such obligation. 

17. The meaning of ci wy (nisi) and the connexion are ob- 
scure. Hstius gives the particles their ordinary exceptive 
force and connects with the preceding verse: How knowest 
thou whether thou shalt save thy wife unless indeed, as the 
Lord distributes His gifts variously, He give thee the gift of 
bearing with such a partner and at length converting him 
(or her)? But this seems forced and improbable. Erasmus 
explains» However this may be (referring to the doubtful 
question in v. 16) I pass on to what is certain, and lay 
down the general rule that conversion to Christianity is not 
to be regarded as breaking up previous relations. We think 
the particles are not exceptive here but adversative (see 
Matt. xii. 4; Rom. xiv. 14: Gal. i. 7; Apoc. ix. 4), and that 
the sense is given by our own version: ‘‘But as the Lord,’”? 
ete. The Apostle is passing on to teach that, in general, con- 
version to Christianity does not free a man from his obliga- 
tions nor alter his relations to society. He has just spoken 
of one serious exception to this rule, and now he adds: ‘ But 


in omnibus ecclesiis doceo. 


§ See Feije, ibid.. n. 498, 
7The A.V. has ‘ but,’ and the B.V, ‘only.’ 
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#® Circumcisus aliquis voca- 
tus est? non adducat prae- 
putium. In praeputio ali- 
quis vocatus est? non cir- 
cumcidatur. “ Circumcisio 
nihil est, et praeputium ni- 
hil est: sed observatio 
mandatorum Dei.” Unus- 
quisgue in qua vocatione 
vocatus est, in ea perman- 
eat. ™ Servus vocatus es? 
non sit tibi curae : sed et si 
potes fieri liber, magis 
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so let him walk : and so in 
all churches I teach. **Is° 
any man called being cir- 
cumcised ? let him not pro- 
cure uncircumcision. Is 
any man called in uncir- 
cumcision? let him not be 
circumcised. 7” Circumcei- 
sion is nothing, and uncir- 
cumcision is nothing: but 
the observation of the com- 
mandments of God. ™ Let 
every man abide in the 
same calling in which he 
was called. 7 Wast thou 


(outside that case) as the Lord hath distributed to everyone, 


so let him walk.’ 


Let each one live in correspon- 


dence with the graces which Christ has bestowed upon him, 
and, if it be possible while corresponding with these graces, 
in the state of life in which he was when God called him to 
the faith, and so (for ‘ sicut’ of Vulgate read “ sic ’) ordain 


I in all the churches. 


18. The Apostle illustrates what he means. Was anyone 


called to the faith after he had been circumcised ? 


* Non 


adducat praeputium,’ i.c., let him not seek to remove the 
marks of circumcision,® as though it were wrong for a Chris- 


tian to bear in his body the mark of Judaism. 
called not having been circumcised ? 


Was anyone 
Let him not seek to 


be circumcised, as if the mark of Judaism were necessary 


for a Christian. 


19. For circumcision or uncircumceision is of no account 
unto salvation for a Christian, but the keeping of the com- 


mandments of God. 


Of, Galiiv. Geavib: 


20. The Apostle repeats the general exhortation of v. 17 in 


order to subjoin another example. 


“The same calling’ is, 


as the following shows, the same state of life; a state of life, 
if it be good, as is here supposed, is itself appointed by God 
and something to which God called. 

21. ‘ But if thou mayest be made free, use it rather.’ It 


is disputed whether ‘ 


it’ refers to freedom or to slavery. 


But (a) the scope of the Apostle, which is to dissuade con- 
verts from a change in their state of life (for such changes 
would be likely to bring odium on the Christian religion), 


8 ““Nimirum arte medica et quibusdam instrunientis residuam 


praeputii pelliculam attrahentes.”’ 


Est. 
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called, being a bond-man? called, being a bond-man ¢ 
mino vocatus est servus, care not for it: but if thou 
libertus est Domini: simi- ™Mayest be made free, use it 
liter qui liber vocatus est, rather. ™“ For he that is 
servus est Christi. ” Pre- calledimiae Lord, bemg a 
i \ : , . bond-man, is the freeman 
tio empti estis, Holes ned of the Lord. Likewise he 
servi hominum. Unus- that is called, being free, is 
quisque in quo vocatus est, the bond-man of Christ. 
fratres, in hoc permaneat ~ You are bought with a 
apud Deum. price, be not’ made the 

bond-slaves of men. ™ Bre- 
® De virginibus autem thren, let every man 
praeceptum Domini non wherein he beh called, 

oN therein abide with God. 

habeo: consilium autem ® Now concerning. vir- 


do, tanquam misericordiam gins, I have no command- 


(b) the next verse which declares that even a slave is free, 
for he is ‘ the freedman of the Lord,’ (c) the Greek text, 
which means ‘ But if you even are able to become free,’ 
seem to make it more probable that the Apostle counsels the 
slave to remain a slave. He might judge it prudent to give 
such eounsel, in order that the Christian religion should not 
be accused of tending in any way to interfere with the exist- 
ing relations between slaves and their masters. 

23. Some think that only the free are here addressed, as 
in v. 21 the slaves. But we may well doubt whether the 
Apostle thought it necessary to counsel those who were free 
not to become the slaves of men, since few ever became 
slaves willingly. Rather since all, both slaves and free, 
were bought with a price, we may take it that all are ad- 
dressed and warned against so making themselves the ser- 
vants of men as to forget, or be less zealous in, the service 
of God. In warning those who were the servants of Christ 
not to become servants of men, the Apostle clearly implies 
Christ’s Divinity. In saying they were bought with a price 
he means a great price, otherwise there was no need to men- 
tion price at all, for everything that is bought, is bought at 
some price. The price was the blood of Christ (1 Pet. i. 
£05519). 

24. For the third time he repeats his exhortation that they 
should remain in the state and condition in which they were 
when called to the faith. Of course a sinful state is not 
meant, for in such it would not be possible to ‘ abide with 
God,’ i.e., serving God and not withdrawing from Him. 

25. The rernainder of the chapter is taken up with the 
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consecutusa Domino,utsim ment of the Lord: but |I 
fidelis. ” Existimo ergo give counsel, as having ob- 
hocybonum esse propter in- tained mercy of the Lord, 
stantemi necessitatem, quo- to be faithful. * I think 
niam bonum est homini sic therefore that this is good 


Apostle’s counsels in reference to virgins and widows. First he 
counsels virginity (25-28), then gives reason why he counsels 
it (29-35), next counsels parents in reference to their daugh- 
ters (36-38), and finally declares second marriage to be law- 
ful, but counsels widowhood (39-40). 

The Apostle now takes up formally the question which he 
had already touched upon in vv. 8, 9. There was a special 
reason why he should do so here. For besides the fact that 
it is probable he was asked by the Corinthians whether those 
who had been called to the faith as virgins might afterwards 
marry, the preceding teaching of the Apostle in this chapter 
(17-24) in which he counsels continuance in the state in which 
each one was called to the faith, might be taken to forbid 
marriage to those who were called as virgins. 

He begins by saying that he has no precept of the Lord 
in reference to virgins, as he had in reference to the married 
(v. 10). He does not say that he has no counsel of the Lord 
on the subject, nay he avoids the formula ‘ I say, not the 
Lord’ (v. 12), which would exclude even a counsel of Christ, 
as if to exclude only the Lord’s precept. And as we said 
above on verse 12, we believe the Lord had given a counsel 
in reference to virginity, whatever may have been St. Paul’s 
reason for not mentioning it here. 

ITap@évog, like the Latin virgo, is applied. in profane 
writers only to the female sex, but in ecclesiastical use the 
word is applied to both sexes, and the plural is so used by 
St. John (Apoc. xiv. 4). Whether St. Paul here uses it in 
its strict sense, intending what he was about to say, to ex- 
tend to men also, as it certainly does extend (28, 32, 33), or, 
as Seems more probable, in the wider sense, matters nothing. 

Modestly but confidently the Apostle commends his own 
counsel as that of one who had obtained from God the mercy 
or grace to be trustworthy. See also v. 40. Note that the 
Apostle clearly recognises the difference between a precept 
and a counsel. ‘‘ Praeceptum est,”’ says St. Augustine, ‘ cui 
non obedire peccatum est ; consilium vero, quo si uti nolueris, 
minus boni adipisceris, non mali aliquid perpetrabis.’’ De 
Virgin, cap. 15. 

26. The Apostle now states what his counsel is: ‘ T think 


° Perrone mistakes the sense, when he cites this text to prove 
that grace (mercy) is necessary for faith (Perr. De Gratia, § 71). 
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esse. ™ Alligatus es ux- for the present necessity, 
ori? noli quaerere solutio- that it 1s good. moioha tan 
ae aa ea Hate AED. 50 to be. Art thou 

ae ee On bound toa wife?iseek not 
ore? noli quaerere uxorem. to be loosed. Art thou 


therefore that this is good (‘ fine,’ ‘ excellent,’ see on v. 1) 
for the present necessity, namely, that it is good for a man 
(or woman) so to be.’ ‘ For the present necessity,’ 1.¢., on 
account of (dé with accus.) the anxieties and troubles of 
this life which are always with us,?° and which are less in 
the single than in the married state. 

Most recent Protestant commentators and some Catholics 
(Bisp., Mai) hold that the Apostle refers not to the anxieties 
of life, but to what he considered the near approach of the 
second coming of Christ and of the tribulations accompany- 
ing it, which Our Lord had referred to as ‘ great distress 
(avayxn peyarn). L. xxi. 23. 

But, whatever may be said of St. Paul's private view re- 
garding the. nearness or remoteness of the day of judgment, 
it certainly seems to us that it cannot be held, consistently 
with the Catholic notion of inspiration, that the Apostle in 
an inspired Epistle could intend to teach that the day of 
judgment was at hand. See above on iii. 15. 

Christ had indeed left uncertain the time of that day in 
order that all might always watch (Matt. xxiv. 36, 42), and 
uncertain it no doubt was to the Apostles, but that is a very 
different thing from saying that the Holy Ghost allowed the 
Apostle to use language which definitely implied its near 
approach. In reality St. Paul nowhere uses such language 
(though it would seem that the Holy Ghost permitted him 
to use ambiguous language), and a few years before the pre- 
sent Epistle was written to the Corinthians, he had actually 
warned the Thessalonians against the belief that the day of 
judgment was at hand (2 Thess. ii. 2 foll. ; ii. 6 foll.). 

27. Yet though virginity is excellent, those who are mar- 
ried are not to seek for a dissolution of their marriage. On 
the other hand, those who are not married ought not to seek 
to be married. ‘‘ Loosed from a wife,’’ if taken strictly, 
would refer to a widower, but as opposed here to ‘ bound to 
a wife,” it probably means all unmarried, whether never 
married or widowers. 


’Ryeotéaay (‘ praesentem,’ rather than ‘instantem’ here) is 
sometimes used of what is future, but often also of what 1s 
actually present, ¢.g., iii. 22; Rom. viii. 38; Gal. i. 4; Heb. 1x. 9. 
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* Si autem acceperis uxo- loosed from a wife? seek 
rem, non peccasti. Et si not a wife. ™ But if thou 
nupserit virgo, non pecca- take a wife, thou hast not 


vit; tribulationem tamen Simned. And if a virgin 


carnis habebunt huius- ™ na ee 
a : inned: nev 3S. S 
modi. Ego autem vobis * ' 


shall have tribulation of 
fame the flesh. But I spare you. 
29 ; “ This therefore I say, 

Hoe itaque. dico, fra- brethren: the time - 
tres: Tempus breve est: short: it remaineth, that 
reliquum est, ut et qui ha- they also who have wives, 
bent uxores, tanquam non be as if they had none: 


a 


28. He explains that the words ‘ seek not a wife’ contain 
only # counsel. ‘ Such’ are not merely the women who 
marry, but all who marry (6t tovodtot). Hence the ‘ tribu- 
lation of (or ‘in’) the flesh’ does not refer to the pains 
of childbirth, but to the anxieties and troubles of life, which 
are greater in the married state, inasmuch as the married 
person has to think not only of self but of the partner and 
children. 

The words ‘But I spare you’ are taken by some to 
mean: but I wish to spare you these anxieties, and hence I 
ccunsel you to remain unmarried. Others understand: But 
I spare you by not enumerating these tribulations. Others 
again: But I indulge your weakness by permitting matri- 
mony. The first view seems the most natural (cf. v. 32), 
but the second is not improbable in view of 2 Cor. xii. 6. 

29, ‘ This therefore I say.’ Gr.: ‘ But this I say.’ He 
proceeds to explain (Comp. xv. 50) why the unmarried state 
is to be preferred in view of the anxieties and troubles of life. 
The argument is that since the time is short and all worldly 
things are fleeting, we ought to make the most of the time, 
to serve and please, God (29-31); but the unmarried state 
best enables us to do this (32-34). Therefore though not of 
precept it is preferable, because leaving us more free to serve 
God assiduously without distraction (85), : 

‘ The time is short ™ (or shortened, i.c., by God’s arrange- 
ment); it remaineth (as a conclusion to be acted upon) that 
both they who have wives be as if they had none,’ ete. Or 
taking 76 Aormdv as equal ‘ henceforth,’ and tva with the 
subj. as having the force of an imper. (cf. J. H. Moulton, 
Gr. }). 178), we get what is probably the true sense: ‘ Hence- 
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11 : : : 
6ct in the common Greek text is spurious. 
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habentes sint: ” Et qui 
flent, tanquam non flentes : 
et qui gaudent, tanquam 
non gaudentes : et qui em- 
unt, tanquam non possi- 
dentes: * Et qui utuntur 
hoe mundo, tanquam non 
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* And they that weep, as 
though they wept not; and 
they that rejoice, as if they 
rejoiced not; and they that 
buy, as though they pos- 
sessed not; ™ And they 
that use this world, as if 


utantur: praeterit enim they used it not; for the 


——— EEE 


forth let those who have wives,’ etc. ‘The time’ is 
understood by many of the Greek commentators to be 
the time till the day of judgment, but with most of the 
Latins we prefer to take it of the span of human life. But 
if the former view be preferred, it must not be concluded 
that the day of judgment is represented as at hand, for * with 
the Lord a thousand years are as one day ’ (2 Pet. iii. 8). 

We have followed the punctuation of the Vulgate which 

connects 76 Aotzov (‘ reliquum est’) not with what precedes, 
but with what follows.’ If it were connected with what 
precedes the sense would be: The time is shortened hence- 
forth or: The time that remains is shortened, etc., ete. 
, From the shortness of life then the Apostle concludes that 
we ought to use it diligently in the service of God, and those 
who are married (while fulfilling their duties to each other, 
vv. 3, 5) ought not to allow themselves to be drawn away 
from God by the pleasures or the cares of their state. 

30. Similarly sorrows and joys and earthly possessions 
must be viewed in the light of the one thing necessary (* the 
things of the Lord, how to please God,’ v. 32). 

31. And in general the things of the world are to be used 
so as not to be abused nor even used to their full extent 
(yemusvo.—xatayedyevor). The compound xataye@pevor 
may be understood either of abusing the world’s goods, or 
in the sense of using to the full, taking all the pleasure we 
ean out of them. If the latter be the sense here, as seems 
probable; from the whole context, then the Corinthians are 
warned not merely against abusing the world’s goods, but 
even against using them to the full. ‘‘ Utantur tis obiter et 
velut in transcursu ” (Hst.). 

‘For the fashion of this world passeth away.’ To oy7,u0 
(‘the fashion’), is the outward appearance of a thing (see 


12“ Quodsi objicitur, particulam fv, utpote finalem, cum 76 


do.xoy (reliquum est) conjungi non posse, quia vi sua finali pri- 
varetur, respondemus, eam in Novo Test. frequenter ejusmodi 
formulis adjungi, ut vis finalis non nisi contortis explicationibus 
extundatur:; confer Matt. viii. 8; i. 27; Matt. x. 25; Matt. xviii. 
6.” Cornely, defending the sense of the Vulgate. 
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figura huius mundi. * Volo 
autem vos sine sollicitudine 
esse. Qui sine uxore est, 
sollicitus est quae Domini 
sunt, quomodo  placeat 
Deo. * Qui autem cum 
uxore est, sollicitus est 
quae sunt mundi, gquomodo 
placeat uxori, et divisus 
est. “-Et mulier innupta, 
et virgo, cogitat quae Do- 
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fashion of this world pass- 
eth away. ” But I would 
have you to be without 
solicitude. He: thats 
without a wife, is solicitous 
for the things that belong 
to the Lord, how he may 
please God. * But he that 
is with a wife, is solicitous 
for the things of the world, 
how he may please his 
wife: and he is divided. 
“ And the unmarried wo- 


mini sunt, ut sit sancta 


corpore et spiritu. Quae man and the virgin think- 


: eth on the things of the 
autem nupta est, cogitat Jord: that she may be 
quae sunt mundi, quomodo holy both in body and in 


———— 


Phil. ii. 7). The substance of the world shall not be 
destroyed at the day of judgment (Rom. viii. 21; 2 Pet. iii. 
13), but it shall be changed and purified. Hence St. Jerome: 
“‘ Figura praeterit, non substantia.’’ Not only then is life 
short, but the world is fleeting; hence we ought not to allow 
it to draw us away from God. 

32. Having shown that we ought not to allow ourselves to 
be drawn away from God by the world’s cares, the Apostle 
proceeds to show that this detachment is easier for the un- 
married. For ‘Deo’ at the end of the verse in Vulg. read 
‘Domino.’ 

33. “And he is divided,’ i.e., between his duties to God 
and to his wife. Family cares necessarily distract him. 

34. And what is true of the unmarried and the ‘married 
man, is true likewise of the unmarried and the married 
woman ; the married cannot attend so perfectly to the things 
of the Lord. It is clear then that in recommending virginity 
on account of ‘the present necessity ’ (v. 26) and to avoid 
‘tribulation of the flesh’ (v. 28), the Apostle had in view 
eternal intcrests, and not alone temporal happiness or con- 
venience. And vv. 32-384 show clearly that in the view of 
the Apostle the unmarried state is more perfect than the 
married, 

It matters little whether we take ‘ the unmarried woman 
and the virgin’ to mean the widow and the woman never 
married, or regard the second term as explaining the first: 
the unmarried woman, namely, the virgin. That the 
Apostle mentions formally the case of the widow later on 
(39-40) does not forbid us to hold that he includes reference 
to widows here. 
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placeat viro. * Porro hoc spirit. But she that is 
ad utilitatem vestram dico; married thinketh on the 
non ut laqueum vobis inii- things of the world, how 
ciam, sed ad id quod hone- she may Please _her bus- 
Bfami est. et quod faculta- band. And this I speak 


t b aD . for your profit: not to cast 
em praebeat sine impedi- 4 snare upon you, but for 
mento Dominum  obse- 


f that which is decent, and 
crandi. which may give you power, 


We have followed the punctuation and connexion of the 
Vulgate in the end of 33 and the beginning of 34. This 
represents a Greek reading adopted by Corn., Lach., Tr., 
W.H.: m&c apgon tH yovouxt nat pepsorotar. Kal m yoy 
N Kyapog xal hn maeOévoc weoruva, %.7.A. 

There is, however, another reading which is also strongly 
supported and which is followed in its text (though not in 
the margin) by the Revised Version, connecting xat 
veusptota. with what follows, and understanding it to 
mean: ‘and there is a difference,’ and reading 7 &yapoc 
immediately before yeptyva. Thus the Revised Version 
(text) reads: 33, ‘ But he that is married is careful for the 
things of the world; how he may please his wife. 34, And 
there is a difference also between the wife and the virgin. 
She that is unmarried is careful,’ ete. The Vulg. reading 
seems preferable,” but in either the superior perfection of 
the unmarried to the married state is equally clear. 

35. The Apostle now signifies that he does not want to 
bind them to the more perfect state, but merely wishes to 
let them know that it is the more perfect and contributes 
best to the assiduous and undistracted service of God. 

‘Not to cast a snare upon you.’ Animals ensnared are 
deprived of their liberty, but in the present matter the 
Apostle does not intend to deprive his readers of the liberty 
to marry, which Christ had granted, by imposing upon them 
a precept of virginity.—‘ But for that which is decent.’ 
The Revised Version renders: ‘ But for that which is seemly, 
and that you may attend upon the Lord without distraction. ’ 
Since marriage also is both decent and seemly, the meaning 
here must be: ‘ for that which is more perfect.’ 

‘Two things,’’ says Calvin, ‘‘ are here to be noted—(1) 
the end for which celibacy is to be desired, viz., not for itself 
as being a more perfect state but to enable one to serve God 
without distraction. (2) That no constraint is to be put upon 


13Jn the second reading the sing. UELEPLOTHL cannot well br 
explained. The sense would require a plural verb 
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“ Si quis autem turpem to attend upon the Lord, 


se videri existimat super without impediment. f 

virgine sua, quod sit super- But if any man think 
; tal ne Pe _ that he seemeth dishon- 
adulta, et ita oportet fieri : oured with regard to his 


quod vult faciat: non pec- virgin, for that she is above 
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the conscience, but everyone be free to judge for himself.’’ 
On which it need only be remarked (1) that the state in 
which we can serve God better is the more perfect state ; 
and (2) that no restraint is to be put upon the conscience of 
those who have not yet deprived themselves by their own 
choice of their liberty; but if they have so deprived them- 
selves, then we know from St. Paul himself that they are no 
longer free (1 Tim. y. 12). 

36. The Apostle in this and the two following verses lays 
down practical rules for the guidance of parents in regard 
to their unmarried daughters. But it is to be noted that he 
does not authorise parents to decide, regardless of their 
daughter’s own wish, whether she shall marry or not, for 
though ordinarily it may be right for a daughter to allow her 
parents to decide as between suitor and suitor, it is nob right 
that she should allow them to decide whether she shall 
marry at all or not. ‘ But if any man think that he seemeth 
dishonoured,’ etc. According to this rendering, AGYN LOVELY 
is taken passively. Others take it actively in the sense: if 
any man think that he behaveth in an unbecoming manner 
in regard to his daughter (in not furthering her marriage). 
In the first view, the dishonour thought to come to the 
father is supposed to arise from the fact that his daughter’s 
failure to marry might be set down to his niggardliness in 
not supplying her with a dowry, or, according to others, 
from the danger of the girl’s corruption, which was par- 
ticularly great in Corinth. 

‘For that (Gr.: ‘if’) she is above the age—Vulg.: 
“ superadulta ’, The word Oméoaxuoc which occurs nowhere 
else in the Bible, is commonly understood to mean that the 
girl is considerably past her prime, but we believe that 
Grimm gives the true sense: ‘‘ maturitate turgescens, 
ideoque stupri periculo facilius obnoxia.’’ 

* And it must be so,’ 7.e., if the daughter is bent upon not 
leading a life of virginity, or if other reasons, such as special 
danger of immorality in her case, make such a decision 
necessary. 

“Let him do what he will.’ St. Thomas understands: 
let the father do what the daughter wishes, but such a 
difference of subject for the two verbs of the clause is un- 
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cat, si nubat. °’Nam qui the age, and it must so be : 
aye let him do what he will: 
statuit in corde suo firmus, oo eiinetivg ot Gets «ste 


non habens necessitatem, marry. *” For he that hath 
potestatem autem habens determined being steadfast 
in his heart, having no ne- 
cessity, but having power 
eavit in corde suo, servare of his own will; and hath 
judged this in his heart to 
ae 4 ' “keep his virgin, doth well. 

Igitur et qui matrimonio * Therefore both he that 
iungit virginem suam, bene giveth his virgin in mar- 
riage doth well: and he 


; ; that giveth her not, doth 
melius facit. better. 


suae voluntatis, et hoc iudi- 


virginem suam, bene facit. 


facit: et qui non iungit, 


a 


likely, and the meaning must be either: let the daughter do 
what she desires, or rather: let the father do what he desires. 
Naturally the father’s desire in such a case would be that the 
girl should not marry, and the Apostle tells him to act 
accordingly. 

‘He sinneth not, if she marry.’ Read: ‘he sinneth not, 
let them marry,’ for which the evidence is decisive. Some 
take ‘let them marry’ to refer to the girl and her suitor; 
others understand: let the parents give them in marriage; 
but most probably the sense is: let the daughters marry, 
for though yayetv is used ordinarily, only of men, it is used 
elsewhere in this chapter (vv. 9, 34) of women. The sense ot 
the verse then is, that if a parent feel or fear dishonour in the 
case of a daughter, who is of full age and wants to marry, 
he may do what he can to further her wishes and allow her 
to marry. 

‘For he that hath determined,’ etc. Read: ‘ but he that 
standeth,’ etc. ‘‘ The father who standeth steadfast is the 
antithesis of him who fancies himself dishonoured, v. 36, 
and is moved at the thought of the bad figure that he makes 
in the eyes of his neighbours, not seeming able to dispose of 
his daughter. The steadfast parent does not mind that 
reproach. Moreover, he is supposed to be having no neces- 
sity, that is, there is no reason, whether strong inclination 
in the girl or danger to her virtue. why it must be 80, v. 36, 
that he give her in marriage; but he having power of his own 
will, and she of her’s, he hath judged to keep his virgin, 
and she to remain a virgin. Such a father doth well, and 
such a daughter. Nay even, he doth better, v. 38; and she 
doth better also, God calling her to a state which is a better 
good than marriage. Such is the Apostle’s plain teaching ¢ 
(Rick.) 
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* Mulier alligata est legi 
quanto tempore vir eius 
vivit ; quod si dormierit vir 
elus, liberata est: cui vult 
nubat, tantum in Domino. 
“ Beatior autem erit si sic 
permanserit, secundum 
meum consilium : puto au- 
tem quod et ego Spiritum 
Dei habeam. 
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* A woman is bound by 
the law as long as her hus- 
band liveth : but if her hus- 
band die, she is at liberty : 
let her marry to whom she 
will: only in the Lord. 
“ But more blessed shall 
she be, if she so remain, 
according to my counsel : 
and I think that I also have 
the Spirit of God. 
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39. The Apostle now states 


, first, that marriage is indis- 


soluble; secondly, that a widow can remarry ; thirdly, that: 


she ought to marry a Christian. 
are probably spurious here, and due 


and the Vulg. 
to Rom. vii. 2. 


“ legi ’ 


The words, ‘ by the law ’ 


40. ‘ More blessed,’ i.e., on account of the greater perfec- 
tion of the unmarried state (33-34), and by reason of her 
greater freedom from the cares of the world. 


“And I think that I also.’ 


The Apostle had no doubt 


about the matter, but as Estius says: “‘ minus dicit, plus 


volens intelligi.’”’ 


the Spirit of God, as much as 
There may be special allusion to ‘the other 


Apostles, 


His counsels, he says, were directed by 


were those of the other 


teachers whom some of the Corinthians so much admired. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


OUTLINE OF ARGUMENT. 


Those who have true knowledge know that an idol cannot 
defile things that have been sacrificed to it, but some have 
not this knowledge, and for these the cating of things sacri- 
ficed to idols is clearly unlawful (vv. 1-7). Food is ‘ per se’ 
indifferent in ita bearing on our salvation, yet he who has full 
knowledge of this must take care that by eating he do not 
scandalise a weaker brother (8-18). 


* DE lis.autem quae idolis * Now concerning those 
sacrificantur, scimus quia things that are sacrificed to 
omnes scientiam habemus. idols, we know that we all 
Scientia inflat, charitas have knowledge. Know- 
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Another question on which the Corinthians had consulted 
the Apostle (zeol Sé tév x.7.2.) regarded the licity of eating 
meats that had been sacrificed to idols, and this he now dis- 
cusses up to the endof chapter x. The question was extremely 
practical, for in a place like Corinth, where the Christians 
were drawn largely from the Gentiles (Acts xvili. 6), they 
must have been often invited by their pagan friends to sacri- 
ficial ‘banquets or to private entertainments where meats 
that had been offered to an idol were served at table. Nay, 
they ‘must have often come across such meats on the 
butchers’ stalls. For when an animal was offered in sacri- 
fice, little more than its entrails was usually destroyed in 
honour of the idol; the remainder, with the exception of a 
portion allotted to the priests and a portion partaken of by 
the offerers in a sacrificial banquet, was brought home for 
future consumption or sold to a butcher. Hence, as we 
have said, the question which the Apostle now proceeds to 
discuss was a very practical one. 

1. ‘Now, concerning things sacrificed to idols, we 
know,’ ete. If we compare the opening words of this 
verse with verse 4, it seems probable that the sense is here 
suspended, and that the object of the verb “‘ know ”’ is 
expressed only in verse 4. Then the words: ‘For (ét 
we all have knowledge,’ and all that follows up to the end 
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vero aedificat. * Si quis ledge puffeth up: but 
charity edifieth. * And if 
eer; . any man think that he 
aliquid, nondum cognovit knoweth anything, he hath 


quemadmodum oporteat not yet known, as he ought 


Sse 
of verse 3, are thrown in parenthetically. It may be that 
the Corinthians in their letter used the words: ‘ we all have 
knowledge’; if so the Apostle takes up the words, and 
admits their truth in regard to all the better instructed, 
though not in regard to all absolutely (see v. 7); then pro- 
ceeds to imply that knowledge of itself is not enough for the 
solution of the question at issue. For ‘knowledge puffeth 
up, t.e., makes a man proud and self-sufficient. It is to 
be noted that the Apostle is speaking not of merely worldly 
knowledge but of that which he and the better instructed 
Corinthians possessed, and which enabled them to judge 
rightly that an idol has no power to defile food. Such know- 
ledge is good in itself, and it is only when it is separated 
from charity and wrongly used that it puffeth up (2 Cor. 
xii. 7).— But charity edifieth,’ 7.e., the love of God (v. 3), 
which implies also love of the neighbour, buildeth up. 
Considering the whole Church and each of the faithful as a 
temple of God (iii. 10; vi. 19), he means that charity, which 
makes us take account of our neighbour’s salvation as well . 
as of our own, contributes to the building up and perfection 
of God’s temple. The Apostle does not speak of charity 
without knowledge as he spoke of knowledge without 
charity, for charity being the fulfilment of the whole law 
will bring knowledge with it, as far as this is necessary. 

2. Aé (autem) is probably to be omitted, as also obdéy. ‘If 
any man thinketh that he knoweth anything, he knoweth? 
not yet as he ought to know.’ Here too there is question 
of the man who, without charity, thinks that he has know- 
ledge whether in regard to meats offered to idols or in regard 
to any other questions connected with the Christian religion. 
Such a man does not yet know as he ought to know, i.e., 
he has not the true knowledge which would take account of 
his neighbour. Or the meaning may be: he does not yet 
know how he ought to know. For since he fancies that he 
has knowledge, though he lacks charity, it follows that he 
doesn’t know in what true knowledge consists, i.e., he 
doesn’t know how he ought to know. But the natural 
meaning of x«Qe¢ is in favour of the former view. 


autem se existimat scire 


1'The Perf. with a Present signification. 
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eum scire. * Si quis autem 
diligit Deum, hic cognitus 
est abeo. * De escis autem 
quae idolis immolantur, 
scimus quia nihil est ido- 
lum in mundo, et quod nul- 
lus est Deus, nisi unus. 
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to know. * But if any man 
love God, the same is 
known by him. * But as 


for the meats that are sacri- 
ficed to idols, we know that 
an idol is nothing in the 
world, and that there is no 


3. “ But if any man love God, the same is known by 
Him.’ As verse 2 is connected in thought with the clause 
‘knowledge puffeth up’ (v. 1), so is the present verse with 
the clause ‘ charity buildeth up.’ The sense is that he who 
loves God, and therefore his neighbour (1 John iv. 20), is 
known by God with the knowledge of approval?; such a one 
will therefore have God’s gifts poured out on him, and thus 
he will obtain true knowledge as far as it is necessary for his 
own salvation or that of his neighbour. The antithesis 
between vv. 2 and 3 would lead us to expect in the latter: 
But if any man love God, he knows as he ought to know. 
But the Apostle, while implying this, says much more than 
this in saying that such a one is known by God. We have 
said that to be ‘ known by God’ is to be approved by Him, 
and God’s knowledge of us in the case is not the cause of 
our love for Him but the effect (cf. John xiv. 23). It is 
true, indeed, that God loved us before we loved Him (1 John 
iv. 10), and it is only through His love for us that we are 
enabled to love Him, but it is also true that it is only after 
we love Him that He knows us with the knowledge of 
approval of which there is question here. Hence we do not 
agree with Hstius, MacEKv. and others who hold that the 
Perf. (yvacta:) is used to signify that God’s love for us 
preceded ours for Him. But as in the preceding verse, so 
here, the Perf. has a present signification.® 

4. The true reading is: ‘ Concerning therefore (otv) the 
eating of things sacrificed to idols.’ After the digression-in 
which the Apostle has pointed out the nature of true know- 
ledge, ody resumes the subject of verse 1, and the sense 
there suspended is completed.—‘ We know that an idol is 
nothing in the world, and that there is no God but one.’ 
The inference of course is, that since an idol is nothing it 
can effect or affect nothing, and therefore cannot render 
meats impure. Hence per se such meats may be eaten. 

The Greek 671 oddév ciSmAov, x. 7.A. might be rendered in 


2¥Bor Yywacne in this sense, compare Matt. vii. 23; John x, 
127 Galea. @-: Phil. 711. 10; 2: Tim: ii. 10, 
3See Beel., ibid., p. 277. The R.V. renders ‘is known.’ 
H 
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* Nam etsi sunt qui dican- 
tur dii, sive in coelo sive in 
terra (siquidem sunt dii 
multi, et domini multi) : 

Nobis tamen unus_ est 
Deus, Pater, ex quo omnia, 
et nos in illum: et unus 
Dominus IEsus CHRISTUS, 
per quem omnia, et nos per 
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God, but one. °* For al- 
though there be that are 
called gods either in hea- 
ven, or on earth (for there 
be gods many, and lords 
many;) ° Yet to us there 
is but one God, the Father, 
of whom are all things, and 
we unto him : and one Lord 
Jesus Curist, by whom 
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two other ways than in our English version, either: ‘We 
know that nothing is an idol in the world, and that no one 
is God but one,’ or ‘ We know that there is no idol in the 
world, and that there is no God but one.’ It is in favour of 
the last rendering, which is adopted by many moderns, that 
the two clauses seem to be parallel, and that since odSetc is 
taken adjectivally in the second clause, odd3év ought to be 
taken similarly in the first. Yet, as an idol is properly 
an image worshipped as God or believed to be God, of 
which there were really many in the world, while this last 
view makes the Apostle say that there was no idol in the 
world, it is better to follow our own English translation, and 
understand the Apostle to say that ‘an idol is nothing ’ 
formaliter, i.e., though it had a real existence as wood or 
stone or metal, it was nothing in its representative character, 
since the god it professed to represent had no existence. As 
Cajetan says: ‘‘ Imago enim, quae nullius est imago, nihil 
est quatenus imago; similiter simulacrum, quod _nullius 
est simulacrum, nihil est quatenus simulacrum.”’ Such 
has always been the more common explanation of the first 
clause, and the apparent parallelism of the two clauses is 
hardly a sufficient reason for denying that odSév is taken 
substantively here, as it often is in other places. 

5-6. The meaning is: for though there be so-called gods, 
celestial or terrestrial (since indeed there are many gods 
and many lords according to the beliefs of the various 
peoples), yet for us Christians there is but one God, one 
First Cause, and we Christians unto Him as our super- 
natural end; and one Lord, namely, Jesus Christ, the Son 
of God incarnate, through whom as Son all things were 
made, and through whom as Son incarnate we were 
redeemed. The Father as the fountain, so to speak, of the 
Godhead is here called God, while the Son through whom all 
things were made (‘ omnia per ipsum facta sunt,’ John i. 3), 
and through whom Christians were efficaciously redeemed is 
appropriately called Lord; but it must, of course, be borne 
in mind that the Son is also God, just as the Father is also 
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ipsum. ‘Sed non inomni- are all things, and we by 
bus est scientia. Quidam him. ‘* But there is not 
knowledge in every one. 
; For some until this present 
usque nunc idoli, quasi with conscience of the idol, 
idolothytum manducant: ¢at as a thing sacrificed to 
an idol: and their con- 
science, being weak, is de- 
sit infirma, polluitur. filed. 


autem cum _ conscientia 


et conscientia ipsorum cum 


Lord. If the Arians would conclude from this verse that 
the Son is not God, then, to be consistent, they ought to 
conclude that the Father is not Lord—a conclusion which, 
of course, they could not accept. 

The verse declares that there is only one true God in 
‘opposition to the false belief in many gods. That there are 
three Persons in the Godhead the verse does not deny, nay, 
it may be fairly argued that since the Apostle mentions a 
Father in the Godhead, he implies a Son of the same nature, 
and therefore a Divine Son. It is true we might have 
expected the Apostle to have written: Yet to us there is but 
one God, the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost; and one Lord, 
the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, but possibly he feared 
that the explicit mention of the three Divine Persons might 
confuse the less instructed of the Corinthians and drive them 
back into Polytheism; while the fact that the Father is the 
fountain of the Godhead, and the Son the Creator and 
Redeemer, is sufficient reason for appropriating Godhead to 
the Father and Lordship to the Son. 

From vv. 4-6 it follows that an idol, being merely material 
and haying no connexion with any existing Divinity, could 
neither sanctify meats, as the Gentiles believed; nor defile 
them, as the Jews feared. Hence per se meats offered to 
idols could be eaten. 

7. But, he continues, the knowledge necessary to draw 
this practical conclusion (fj yv@otc) is not in everyone. All 
the Corinthian Christians believed, of course, that there is 
but one God and one Lord, but they were not all able to 
apply this knowledge so as to draw the practical conclusion 
that no sanctity or defilement could attach to meats offered 
to idols. 

‘ With conscience of the idol,’ i.e., with belief that the idol 
Thad power to defile, and with the consequent practical 
judgment that they ought not to partake of meats offered to 
it. Instead of tH svverdyjoer tod ciddAov, “ with conscience 
of the idol,’ the three oldest Greek MSS. B 8 A and the 
Coptic and Aeth. VV. read <7 ovvaleta to ida? 0v 
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* Esca autem nos non * But meat doth not com- 
commendat Deo. Neque mend us to God. For nei- 
enini si manducaverimus, ther, if we eat, shall we 
abundabimus: neque si have the more: nor, if we 
non manducaverimus defi- eat not, shall we have the 


‘through being used to the idol,’ and this reading is pre- 
ferred by many modern critics. But the reading followed 
by the Vulgate is that of D E F G L and most cursive 
MSS., and of the Vet. It., Syriac and Armenian Versions. 
Besides, as the more difficult reading owing to the strange- 
ness of the expression ‘ conscience of the idol,’ it is more 
likely to be the true one. 

‘Eat as a thing sacrificed to an idol,’ i.e., regarding it 
formally under that aspect and as such forbidden to them, 
and thus their conscience being badly instructed and weak 
is defiled. It follows from the verse that through an 
erroneous conscience a man may sin, while doing a thing 
that in itself is not forbidden. For whoever acts against the 
practical judgment of his reason when it declares (even 
though erroneously) a thing to be wrong, such a one sins. 
“Omne autem, quod non est ex fide, peccatum est.” 
(Rom. xiv. 28), 

8. The Apostle declares that such meats, or indeed any 
meats, do not make us better in the sight of God. This is. 
added, perhaps, on account of some who might say that. 
they honoured God by partaking indiscriminately of all that 
He created. 

‘ For neither if we eat shall we have the more (Gr. Pres. : 
“have we more ’), nor if we eat not shall we have the less ” 
(Gr.: ‘have we less’), i.e., in the sight of God. Some 
ancient authorities reverse the order of the two clauses. 

Some have absurdly attempted to argue from this verse: 
against Catholic teaching and practice in reference to fasting. 
But the Apostle is speaking of meats considered in them- 
selves and as affected by no law and therefore as things: 
indifferent. No doubt some years before this time the 
Council of Jerusalem had prohibited to the Gentile 
Christians of Antioch, Syria, and Cilicia meats offered to 
idols (Acts xv, 23, 29), but throughout the present section 
the Apostle makes no reference to that prohibition, but: 
plainly regards those meats in reference to the Corinthians. 
as affected by no law. Hence it is an entirely different case. 
when the Church by her law prohibits certain meats at: 
certain times; and the fact that the Council of Jerusalem 
prohibited things indifferent warrants us in saying that the 
Church at all times can do the same. Whenever she does,. 
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ciemus. ° Videte autem ne 
forte haec licentia vestra 
offendiculum fiat infirmis. 
* Si enim quis viderit eum 
qui habet scientiam, in 
idolio recumbentem : nonne 
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less. ° But take heed lest 
perhaps this your liberty 
become a stumbling-block 
to the weak. ™“ For if a 
man see him that hath 
knowledge sit at meat in 
the idol’s temple; shall not 


conscientia eius, cum sit 
infirma, aedificabitur ad 
manducandum idolothyta? 


his conscience, being weak, 
be emboldened to eat those 
things which are sacrificed 
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abstinence from such meats is an act of obedience as well 
as of temperance. 

9. The Apostle now adds that this liberty (power to eat 
or not eat such meats) is so to be used that the less instructed 
or scrupulous be not scandalised. 

10. Instead of ‘ him who hath knowledge,’ the great bulk 
of authorities read: ‘ thee (oé) who hast knowledge.’ Only 
B FG and the Vet. It. support the Vulgate. All the other 
authorities support the other reading. 

“In an idol’s temple.’ Estius and others, unwilling to 
believe that any Christian would sit down to eat in or at the 
idol’s temple, hold that there is probably question merely 
of eating meats that had been sacrificed to idols. But the 
words are too clear to admit of such an explanation. Plainly 
the Apostle contemplates the case of a Christian who, 
because he was convinced that an idol had no power to 
defile, went so far as to partake of idolothytes at the very 
temple of the idol. How unworthy this was in itself, the 
Apostle will afterwards declare (x. 14 ff.); here he is satisfied 
with pointing out how calculated it was to give scandal. 
Eid@dctov in the Lxx. and in ecclesiastical writers means 
the temple or shrine of an idol, and it has the same meaning 
here. But as it was not usual to partake of the meats within 
the sacred house, but in the courts or grove attached, we 
may take it that St. Paul uses the word here as including, 
along with the sacred building, the courts and grove. 

“Shall not his conscience, being weak.’ Our Version, 
following the Vulgate, refers ‘weak’ to ‘ conscience,’ but 
the true reading shows the meaning to be: ‘ shall not the 
conscience of him who is weak’ (adtod doevods), or: 
“shall not his conscience, if he is weak ’? etc. 

“Be emboldened,’ etc. ‘Aedificare’ and  oixodoueiv 
used metaphorically have always elsewhere a good sense, 
that of edifying, promoting salvation (viii. 1; x. 23; xiv. 4, 
17; 1 Thess. v. 11), so that the word is used here ironically. 
It is as if the Apostle said: See how the better instructed 
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“ Et peribit infirmus in tua to idols? ™ And through 
scientia frater, propter thy knowledge shall the 
quem Christus mortuus Weak brother perish, for 
St? Sie aura pctcan whom Christ hath died ? 
tes in fratres et percutien- , ae vis ae 
tes conscientiam eorum in- Ba their weales eee 
firmam, in Christum pecca- science, you sin against 
tis. ™% Quapropter si esca Christ. ™ Wherefore if 


Christian discharges in such a case his duty of edifying 
others—he edifies them to do wrong! For the less 
instructed, seeing those who had knowledge eating at the 
idol’s temple, would go on to do the same, while still 
doubting as to the liceity of their act. 

11. ‘Shall perish’ (&zoActra1) is not improbably correct, 
though most of the Protestant critics, on account of the 
authority of B and y, prefer to read the present &xdAAvTaL. 
But the Vulgate has strong support in E F G L, and It., 
Syrr., Arm., Aeth. versions. 

’The consequence of the scandal is very strongly put. A 
brother, a fellow-Christian to whom special charity is due, 
yea, a weak brother who ought to be treated with special 
tenderness, yea, a weak brother for whom Christ died, shall 
thus incur spiritual death through the ill-judged use of the 
knowledge of the better instructed. 

It follows from the verse (a) that it is possible to fall away 
from the state of justice; (b) that a man may be lost for 
whom Christ died; hence Christ died for more than the 
elect; (c) that a man may sin mortally through an erroneous 
conscience, though the act wherein he sins is not in itself 
wrong, 

12. ‘‘ What more cruel,’’ says St. Chrysostom, “‘ than to 
wound the sick and weak’’? And the same Father, com- 
menting on this verse, says: ‘“‘And how do they sin against 
Christ? (1) In one way, because the Lord regards as done to 
Himself what is done to His servants (Matt. xxv. 34, ff.); 
(2) because those who are wounded belong to His body and 
members ; (3) because by their ostentation (i.e., their injudi- 
cious display of their knowledge) they pull down what Christ 
built up by His passion and death.”’ 

13. From the second Person the Apostle suddenly 
changes to the first, expressing his own resolve to avoid all 
such scandal, and at the same time intending his example 
to be a model for the Corinthians. Body (‘ esca’) is any 
food, anything that nourishes. Kpoé« (‘carnem,’ which 
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scandalizat fratrem meum, meat scandalize my _ bro- 
non manducabo carnem in ther, I will never eat flesh, 
aeternum, ne  fratrem lest I should scandalize my 
meum scandalizem. brother. 


ought to be ‘ carnes,’ as xeé% is a contracted plural) is the 
flesh of animals. 

The statement, according to Estius, is general, and not 
restricted to flesh that had been offered to idols: If by my 
eating flesh my brother is scandalized, then I will eat no 
flesh for ever, whether it was offered to idols or not. In a 
word since, as shown, the sin of scandal is so grievous, 
striking at Christ Himself, I will avoid scandal, however 
great the sacrifice it may cost me. 

This passage proves the enormity of the sin of scandal. 
See also Matt. xviii. 6; Mk. ix. 41; L. xvii. 2. It also 
proves that we may be bound through charity to abstain 
from things perfectly lawful in themselves for fear of 
scandal. Lxévdarov (in classical Greek oxavdcr78e0v), from 
which the verb is derived, was properly a piece of wood or 
metal on which the bait was laid in a trap, then a snare 
of any kind, a stumbling block thrown in one’s way, an 
oceasion of falling. 


CHAPTER IX. 


OUTLINE OF ARGUMENT. 


St. Paul claims that he is a genuine Apostle (vv. 1-3), and 
as such has a right to support without being obliged to labour 
for it (4-14); yet in order not to place any obstacle to 
the spread of the Gospel, and in the hope of a greater reward, 
he had not pressed, nor does he wish now to press, his right 
(15-18). Not only had he renounced his rights as Apostle, 
but he had made himself the slave of all men in order to gain 
them (19-22). And his ultimate motive in all this was that 
he might promote the spread of the Gospel, and secure his 
own salvation (23). Then he exhorts the Corinthians so to 
run that they may attain the prize, the incorruptible crown, 
of eternal life, proposing to them his own example of earnest 
struggle and severe austerity undergone th rough fear of losing 
otherwise his eternal reward (24-27). 


* Non sum liber? Non * Am not I free? Am 
sum apostolus? Nonne not I an apostle? Have 
Curistum Igsum Domi- not I seen Curis? JESUS 
num nostrum vidi? Nonne our Lord? Are not you 
Opus meum vos estis in Do- my work in the Lord? 


—————— 


1. This chapter is closely connected with the preceding. 
In the end of the previous chapter, the Apostle has just told 
the Corinthians that before they partake of meats that had 
been offered to idols, they must consider whether there is 
any danger of scandalising weaker brethren—in other words, 
that they may sometimes be bound for the sake of their 
neighbour to abstain from things lawful in themselves. And 
now in the present chapter, he shows how he himself, 
though an Apostle, and as such entitled to support from the 
churches, had abstained from exercising his right, and this 
for the sake of others, and in order that he might place no 
obstacle to the spread of the Gospel. 

“Am not I free? Am not I an Apostle *? Some early: 
authorities invert the order of these clauses, but there is 
hardly a doubt as to its correctness. 

In the first clause, the Apostle claims the general freedom 
of a Christian, to which point he returns in vv. 19-22; in the 
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mino? * Et si aliis non * And if unto others I be 
sum apostolus, sed tamen not an apostle, but yet to 
vobis sum: nam signacu- youlam. For you are the 
lum apostolatus mei vos seal of my apostleship in 


second, he claims the dignity of Apostle, and as consequent 
upon it the right to support from the churches which an 
Apostle enjoyed. He then takes the second point first; and 
since his claim to be a genuine Apostle, and to a right 
to support from the churches, might be disputed, he proves 
the first up to the end of verse 3 and the second in verses 
4-14. 

- Hence the last two clauses of the present verse: ‘ Have 
not I seen Jesus (omit ‘ Christ’) our Lord? Are not 
you my work in the Lord’? are meant to prove 
the truth of his claim to true Apostleship. To have 
seen Jesus risen from the dead, was a _ necessary 
qualification for an Apostle (see Acts i. 21-22), and 
hence St. Paul reminds the Corinthians of what he had no 
doubt told them before in his preaching, that this condition 
was fulfilled in himself. But since not everyone who saw 
Christ risen from the dead was an Apostle, but only those 
who were deputed for the work by Christ, more is implied 
here than is stated. The Apostle had no doubt told the 
Corinthians, during his eighteen months’ stay among them 
while he was founding their Church, all about Christ’s 
appearance to him on the way to Damascus and the commis- 
gion then given him to preach the Gospel (Acts xxvi. 15-18; 
ix. 17; xxii. 14, ff.). Hence the allusion now to his having 
seen Christ was enough to recall also the commission to 
preach. Another proof that he was a true Apostle was 
supplied by the existence of the Corinthian Church. He 
seems to claim that the efficacy of his preaching in Corinth 
was evidence that God was with him and that he was the 
herald of Christ. 

‘In the Lord’ is taken by many to mean: the Lord co- 
operating. The words would then be added by the Apostle 
lest he should be thought to claim the conversion of the 
Corinthians as his own work, independently of the grace of 
Christ. Others, and especially many moderns, prefer to 
understand: are not you in the Lord, i.e., you as Christians 
incorporated with Christ, my work? 

2. Omit ‘and.’ The sense is: if there be some who 
because I have never preached to them may refuse to recog- 
nise me as a true Apostle, yet you surely cannot do so, for 
you yourselves are, as it were, the seal (agexyic) that proves 
the genuineness of my Apostleship. There is the same 
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estis in Domino. * Mea 
defensio apud eos qui me 
interrogant, haec est. 

* Numquid non habemus 
potestatem manducandi et 
bibendi? *° Numquid non 
habemus potestatem mulie- 
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(IX. 3-5. 


the Lord. * My defence 
with them that do examine 
me is this. 

* Have not we power to 
eat and to drink? * Have 
we not power to carry 


about a woman a sister, as 


—————————————— 


diversity of view about ‘in the Lord? here as in the pre- 
ceding verse. 

3. This is probably to be connected with what precedes. 
To those who might challenge his claim to Apostleship he 
has replied by pointing to the Corinthian Church which he 
had founded, and which by the abundance of graces bestowed 
upon it proved that God was with him (cf. 2 Cor. iii. 2). 

4. Having asserted his claim to Apostleship, he now pro- 
ceeds to show that, as an Apostle, he had a right to support 
without working for it. The whole context down to v. 14 
shows that the words: ‘have we not power to eat and to 
drink ’? mean: have we not the right to do so at the expense 
of those to whom we preach? 

5. “ Have we not power to bring about a woman, a sister,’ 
etc.? The R.V. translates ‘ a wife that is a believer.’ Now, 
whatever be the meaning of the words, this translation is 
bad, for it is undeniable that the Greek word yuvy is 
ambiguous, and may mean either woman (without reference 
to whether she is married or single) or wife. This being so, 
it is wrong in a translation to determine the word to one 
meaning, and especially when that meaning has both tradi- 
tion and the context against it. Now, the Fathers 
commonly, both Greek—Clem. Alex., Theod., Theoph., 
Oec.; and Latin—Tert., Jer., Aug., Pel., Prim., Ambter., 
understand the Apostle to speak of the right of bringing 
about with him a woman who would support him from her 
means. Such women, we know from the Gospels (Matt. 
xxvii. 55; L. viii. 1, ff.), accompanied our Lord Himself, and 
it was quite a usual thing, and a matter neither for scandal 
nor surprise for Jewish teachers to be accompanied by such. 
“As faithful women followed the Lord, providing the disciples 
with the sustenance they required, so some of the Apostles 
were attended by womenof fervent faith, who hung upon their 
teaching and helped the work of the Gospel’ (Theod.). 
And St. Jerome on Matt. xxvii. 55 says: ‘‘ Consuetudinis 
enim Judaicae fuit nec ducebatur in culpam more gentis 
antiquo ut mulieres de substantia sua victum atque 
vestitum praeceptoribus ministrarent.’’ 

And St. Augustine (De mon. op. iv. 5) having explained the 
present passage in the same way adds: ‘‘ Hoc quidam non 
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rem sororem circumdu- well as the rest of the 
eendt, sicut et ceteri apos- apostles, and the brethren 
toli, et fratres Domini, et of the Lord, and Cephas? 


intelligentes non sororem mulierem. sed uxorem interpretati 
sunt. Fefellit eos verbi graeci ambiguitas, quod et uzor et. 
mulier eodem verbo graece dicitur. Quanquam hoc ita 
posuerit Apostolus, ut falli non debuerint: quia neque 
mulierem tantummodo ait, sed sororem mulierem, neque 
ducendi sed circumducendi.’’ Tradition is, therefore, 
absolutely against understanding the passage of a wife. 

And the context is equally opposed to such a view. For 
the argument of the Apostle is, that while he might have 
claimed support from the churches or brought about with 
him a Christian lady of means who would contribute towards 
his maintenance, and thus be saved from the necessity of 
working (v. 6), he had foregone these rights (v. 15) in order 
not to place any possible obstacle to the spread of the 
Gospel. It is wholly improbable then that the Apostle 
speaks of a wife, and this appears still more clearly 
from the fact that there is no evidence to prove that 
the other Apostles brought wives about with them. 
Nay, St. Peter’s confident declaration : ‘Behold, we have 
left all things, and have followed thee,’ especially when we 
take it in conjunction with our Lord’s reply: ‘ Amen, I say 
to you, there is no man that hath left house or parents or 
brethren or wife! or children for the kingdom of God’s sake,’ 
ete., implies that the Apostles did not bring wives around 
with them. 

The words then mean: Have we not power to bring about 
a Christian woman to minister to us from her means? 
This being once admitted, it matters little whether we take 
&Sehohy (yuvaixe) to mean: ‘a woman as a sister’ or ‘a 
Christian woman.’ 

‘ As the rest of the Apostles and the brethren of the Lord 
and Cephas.’ Cephas, though included in the rest of the 
Apostles (and head of the Apostolic College), is mentioned. 
separately for emphasis. Similarly the brethren of the Lord 
here referred to seem to have been Apostles. We will not stay 
to refute the heretical. opinion of Helvidius (condemned in 
the Council of Lateran, 649 a.p.), that Joseph and Mary had 
children after the birth of our Lord, for this blasphemous 
heresy is rejected by the constant and universal tradition of 
the Church. 


1 The words ‘or wife’ are admitted by Protestant critics to be 
genuine in Luke xviii. 29, though rejected by them in the parallel 
passages of SS. Matt. and Mark. 
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Cephas? ° Aut ego solus, 
et Barnabas, non habemus 
potestatem hoc operandi? 
" Quis militat suis stipen- 
dis unquam? Quis plan- 
tat vineam, et de fructu 
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LIX. 6, 7. 


‘ Or I only and Barnabas 
have not we power to do 
this? ’ Who serveth as a 
soldier at any time, at his 
own charges? Who plant- 
eth a vineyard, and eateth 
not of the fruit thereof? 


€ius non edit? Quis pascit 
————— 

Four brethren of the Lord are mentioned in the Gospels, 
James, Joseph or Joses, Simon and Jude (Matt. xiii. 55; 
ME. vi. 3), and three of them, J ames, Simon, and Jude, were 
probably Apostles. That James, the brother of the Lord, 
was an Apostle seems clear from Gal. i. 19 compared with 
Acts ix. 27, 28. He is commonly known as James the Less. 
It is also very probable that Simon and Jude were Apostles,? 
so that it is very likely it is these three who are referred to 
in the verse before us. 

What was done by the Apostles, even by those among 
them who were our Lord’s relatives, nay, by Cephas him- 
self, their head, might the same, St. Paul asks, not have 
been done by himself and Barnabas? Strictly speaking, St. 
Paul had the same right, but the practice, while it gave rise 
to no comment in the Apostles of the Jews, might have 
given scandal in the Apostle of the Gentiles. 

6. Instead of ‘ power to do this,’ the more probable read- 
ing means: ‘ power to abstain from working’ (&ovetav uh 
épyateota). But this reading, which is adopted by all the 
Protestant critics, shows that, as we have already said, St. 
Paul has not been speaking in the preceding verse of the 
right to have or bring about a wife, but of the right to sup- 
port without labouring for it with his hands. The mention 
of Barnabas shows that St. Paul and he, notwithstanding 
the separation of Acts xv. 39, were again working together. 
See also Col. iv. 10; 2 Tim. iv. 11. 

7. The Apostle now proceeds to adduce six other argu- 
ments to show that he had the right to support without 
labouring for it with his hands. 

(1) He has proved it by the example of the other 
Apostles, 5-6. 

(2) He proves it by the common usage of mankind, 7. 

(3) From the Old Testament, 8-10. 

(4) From reason and justice, 11. 

(5) By an argumentum ad hominem, 12. 

(6) From the example of the Jewish Priests, 13. 

(7) By the authority of Christ Himself, 14. 


*See my Notes on The Gospel of St. John, vii. 3. 


IX. 8-10.] 


gregem, et de lacte gregis 
non manducat? * Num- 
quid secundum hominem 
haec dico? An et lex haec 
non dicit? ° Scriptum est 
enim in lege Moysi: Non 
alligabis os bovi trituranti. 
Numquid de bobus cura est 
Deo? * An propter nos 
utique hoc dicit? Nam 
propter nos scripta sunt: 
quoniam debet in spe, qui 
arat, arare : et qui triturat, 
in spe fructus percipiendi. 
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Who feedeth a flock, and 
eateth not of the milk of 
the flock? * Speak I these 
things according to man? 
Or doth not the law also 
say these things? ° For it 
is written in the Law of 
Moses: Thou shalt not 
muzzle the mouth of the ox 
that treadeth out the corn. 
Doth God take care for 
oxen? ™ Or doth he say 
this indeed for our sakes ? 
For these things are writ- 
ten for our sakes; that he 
that ploweth should plow 


In verse 7 he asks if soldier or husbandman or shepherd is 
obliged to work gratis or to support himself by other work 
than that of his own proper calling. As St. Chrysostom 
points out, the implied comparison of the Apostles with 
soldiers, husbandmen and shepherds indicates the dangers, 
labours, and ceaseless solicitude of the Apostolic care, while 
their remuneration is not to be the accumulation of wealth, 
but simply their support, which Paul chose to forego. 

8. The preceding argument, based upon the reason and 
usage of mankind, is now followed by an appeal to revelation. 

9. One common way of detaching the grain from the straw 
and chaff was to spread the sheaves upon a large threshing 
floor and make oxen walk over them. The Mosaic Law 
forbade the muzzling of these oxen. It is clear from this 
verse, as well as from i. Tim, v. 17, 18, that in its higher 
and chief sense the prohibition was meant to forbid depriving 
the human labourer of his support. From our Apostle’s 
question: ‘ Doth God take care for oxen’? or better: ‘Is it 
for the oxen that God careth’? we are not to conclude that 
the Providence of God does not extend even to the oxen. 
Our Blessed Lord Himself says: ‘Are not two sparrows 
sold for a farthing, and not one of them shall fall on the 
ground without your Father’? (Matt. x. 29). ‘‘ Neque 
enim de generali providentia agitur, qua Deus omnes etiam 
minimas res curat et ad fines eis propositos adducit, sed de 
speciali, qua creaturae rationales etiam positivis legibus ad 
fines suos diriguntur’’ (Corn.). - 

10. ‘ Or doth he say this indeed (‘by all means ’) for our 
sakes’? Here the Apostle signifies what was the motive of 
this prohibition. “Or. (‘quoniam’) we prefer to take as. 
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"Si nos vobis spiritualia 
seminavimus, magnum est 
si nos carnalia vestra meta- 
mus? ™” Si alii potestatis 


vestrae participes sunt, 
quare non potius nos? sed 
non usi sumus hac potes- 
tate: sed omnia sustine- 
mus, ne quod offendiculum 
demus evangelio Christi. 
“ Nescitis quoniam qui in 
sacrario operantur, quae de 
sacrario sunt edunt : et qui 


altari deserviunt, cum al- 
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LIX. 44-48, 


in hope: and he _ that 
thrasheth, in hope to re- 
ceive fruit. ” If we have 
sown unto you _ spiritual 
things, is it a great matter 
if we reap your carnal 
things? ” If others be 
partakers of this power 
over you; why not we 
rather? Nevertheless we 
have not used this power : 
but we bear all things, lest 
we should give any hind- 
rance to the gospel of 
Christ. ” Know you not 
that they who work in the 
holy place eat the things 
that are of the holy place; 
and they that serve the 


ee 


‘because,’ and the sense is: Yea, for our sakes it was 


written, because he that ploweth, ete. 


In the end of the 


verse the true Greek reading is én’ 2rxt3. tod vetexev, Sin 


the hope of participating.’ 


11. He appeals to their sense of justice, whether in return 
for the spiritual blessings he brought them he had not a right 


to support. 


12. ‘If others be partakers of this power over you,’ ete. 
It is hard to say whether the ‘others ’ alluded to were pseudo- 


apostles or genuine teachers like Apollos. 


In either cage, 


the founder of the church had an a fortiori right. 

Then he adds that he and Barnabas had not used this 
power while preaching to the Corinthians, lest, by requiring 
support, they should place any obstacle to the spread of the 


Gospel. 
developed in v.15 ff. 


13. “They who work in the holy place’ (Gr, 
perform the sacred functions ’) were the Jewish priests. 


This is thrown in here 


parenthetically and is 


‘they who 
No 


doubt the Levites also were engaged about the temple, still 


we believe the reference here is to the priests. 


In the next 


clause, ‘ they that serve the altar,’ is in apposition to ‘ they 


who perform the sacred functions,’ 


as is implied by the 


absence in the original of the connecting particle, ‘and’ 
(‘et’) being spurious. To ‘ partake with the altar’ means that 
a portion was burned upon the altar in sacrifice, while a por- 


tion went to the priests for their use. 


Deut. x. ; xviii. ; ete. 


See e.g., Numb. xviii. ; 
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tari participant? ™“ Ita et 
Dominus ordinavit iis qui 
evangelium annuntiant, de 
evangelio vivere. 

® Ego autem nullo ho- 
rum usus sum. Non au- 
tem scripsi haec ut ita 
fiant in me: bonum est 
enim mihi magis mori, 
quam ut gloriam meam 


quis evacuet. ™“ Nam si 
evangelizavero, non est 
mihi gloria: necessitas 
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altar partake with the 
altar? “ So also the Lord 


ordained that they who 
preach the gospel should 
live by the gospel. 

* But I have used none of 
these things. Neither have 
I written these things, that 
they should be so done unto 
me: for it is good for me 
to die, rather than that any 
man should make my glory 
void. * For if I preach the 
gospel, it is no glory to 
me: for a necessity lieth 


enim mihi incumbit: vae 


l 1 upon me: for wo is unto 
enim mihi est, si non evan- 


me if I preach not the gos- 
RE SE aS a 


14. As by God’s direction the priests of the Old Law were 
to have their support in view of their priestly duties, so Christ 
ordained that the Apostles of the New Law should have the 
right of support without working for it with their hands 
(Matt. x. 10; L. x. 7). Plainly, as his own action proves, 
our Apostle supposes that they were not bound to exercise 
the right, though the faithful are bound by Christ’s ordinance 
to admit it. ‘‘ The Apostle does not mention the Christian 
altar in contrast with the Jewish altar, because he is speak- 
ing of the remuneration due not precisely to the sacerdotal, 
but to the Apostolic office; and the first work of an Apostle 
is to preach and make converts, and to teach his people the 
truths of the Gospel ’’ (Rick.). 

15. ‘ But I have used none of these things 'i.e., these many 
arguments to enforce my right.—' Neither have I written.’ 
"Kyeava is here the epistolary aorist; at the time the letter 
was received the action referred to was past (cf. Acts xxiii. 
30; Phil. ii. 28). It would be better to read ‘ fiat ’ instead 
of the Vulg. ‘fiant.’ In the end of the verse, ‘ my glory ’ 
should rather be ‘my glorying ’ (xabyyny«). He means that 
it would be good for him rather to die than that anyone 
should deprive him of glorying in having preached the Gospel 
gratis to the Corinthians. 

16. He goes on to point out that he had no matter for 
glorying in the fact that he preached the Gospel, for he was 
under obligation to do so. Christ had commanded him to 
preach (i. 17; Rom. i. 145 Acts xxvi. 16 ff.; xxii, 21), and 
hence he says: ‘ Woe is unto me if I preach not.’ 
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gelizavero. “ Si enim vol- pel. ™ For if I do this 
ens hoc ago, mercedem ha- thing willingly, I have a 
beo: si autem invitus, dis- reward: but if against my 
pensatio mihi credita est. will, a dispensation is com- 


—_—_—_—_—_———————————— 


17. The meaning of this verse has been much disputed. 
We shall first state what we believe to be the meaning. The 
Apostle is pointing out in the passage that preaching being 
in his case a work of obligation gives no right to a special 
reward and affords no matter for glorying, because in such 
case he does only that to which he is bound. But preaching 
gratis being a matter of supererogation, to which he is not 
bound, gives right to a special reward and affords matter for 
glorying. 

In this view, which is that commonly held by the Greeks, 
éxav, which is rendered in the Vulgate by ‘ volens,’ means 
spontaneously, or not bound by a precept to do so, while 
&xwv means not spontaneously, but under necessity (v. 16), 
arising from a precept to do so. Thus the sense of the verse 
is: For if I preach without being bound to do so, I have a 
claim to a special reward, but if I preach being bound by 
precept to do so, then I am intrusted with a stewardship 
which I merely discharge, and I have no claim to any special 
reward. (See Luke xvii, 10). Of course, even those who 
preach, while under obligation to do so, shall receive their 
proper reward, and the Apostle takes this for granted (iii. 8), 
but the next verse here shows that the reward of which the 
Apostle is now speaking is a special reward due not to 
preaching, but to preaching gratis. In this view the verse 
affords an argument for the existence and merit of works of 
supererogation. 

Estius and many of the Latins take a different view of 
the verse. They hold that the Apostle is not speaking of a 
special reward but of the ordinary reward of a faithful 
preacher. ‘Ezy (‘ volens’) they explain to mean: from a 
proper motive and with good dispositions; &xwv (‘ invitus ’) 
from a bad motive or with bad dispositions, and the last 
words of the verse: ‘I am intrusted with a stewardship,’ 
are added, they hold, to signify that even the imperfect 
preacher is not to be despised, because what he preaches is 
not his own but God’s, whose Gospel he preaches. 

Thus then the whole verse would mean: For if from a 
proper motive and with good dispositions I preach the 
Gospel, I have a reward (the reward of every good preacher) 
(iii. 8, 14), but if from a bad motive or with bad dispositions, 
even then I am the steward of God commissioned to dispense 
His mysteries, and my teaching is not to be despised. 
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* Quae est ergo merces 
mea? ut Evangelium prae- 
dicans, sine sumptu ponam 
evangelium, ut non abutar 
potestate mea in evangelio. 
* Nam cum liber essem ex 
omnibus, omnium me ser- 
vum feci, ut plures lucri- 
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mitted to me. ™ What is 
my reward then? ‘That 


preaching the gospel, I may 
deliver the gospel without 
charge, that I abuse not my 
power in the gospel. ” For 
whereas I was free as to all, 
I made myself the servant 
of all, that I might gain 


_ But, not to speak of the unnatural sense thus thrust upon 
éxov and &xwv, the verse in this view is out of joint with 
the context. In our view, on the contrary, it fits in 
naturally. The Apostle forebore to urge his right to live by 
the Gospel, nor does he wish even now to insist upon that 
right lest he should be deprived of the one matter for glory- 
ing that was peculiar to him in comparison with the other 
‘Corinthian teachers (v. 15). For the mere preaching of the 
Gospel to which he was bound, was no matter for glorying 
(wv. 16). For if he preached, not bound by any precept. to 
do so, he should have a right to a special reward (and matter 
for glorying), but if, as was the fact, bound by precept to 
do so, then he merely discharged the stewardship intrusted 
to him (v. 17). His claim to a special reward, therefore, 
lay not in preaching, but in preaching gratis (v. 18); and all 
this was a lesson to the Corinthians, showing them that 
some things lawful in themselves, as meats that had been 
offered to idols, should be renounced, as he had renounced 
in Corinth his right to live by the Gospel, for the sake of a 
greater good. 

18. ‘ Reward ’ is put here, by metonymy, for that to which 
the reward is due: What then is my claim to a special 
reward? And he replies: this, namely (fv« being explana- 
tory); that preaching the Gospel I may deliver the Gospel 
without charge, so as not to use to the full (for this sense of 
xatayonoacba., see on vii. 31) my right in the Gospel. 

19. In the end of 18 he has insinuated that not merely in 
the matter of support, but generally, he had not used to the 
full his right in the Gospel, that is, the rights that belonged 
to him through his being a preacher of the Gospel. He now 
proceeds to show that this was so. Jor whereas as a divine 
legate he was free as to all men, “‘ subject to no man in any 
respect ’’ (St. Chrys.), yet he made himself the servant or 
slave of all, conforming to their wishes, as a slave to his 
master’s, in order that he might gain ‘ the more,’ 7.e., more 
than he would have gained if he had not made himself the 
slave of all. 

I 
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facerem. ™ Et factus sum 
Iudaeis tanquam Iudaeus, 
ut Iudaeos lucrarer: ™ Jis 
qui sub lege sunt, quasi 
sub lege essem (cum ipse 
non essem sub lege), ut eos 
qui sub lege erant, lucrifa- 
cerem'?” tis qui (sine mege 
erant, tanquam sine lege 
essem (cum sine lege Dei 
non essem: sed in lege es- 
sem Christi), ut lucriface- 
rem eos qui sine lege erant. 
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the more. ” And I became 
to the Jews a Jew, that I 
might gain the Jews: ™ To 
them that are under the 
law, as if I were under the 
law, (whereas myself was 
not under the law,) that I 
might gain them that were 
under the law. To them 
that were without the law, 
as if I were without the 
law, (whereas I was not 
without the law of God, 
but was in the law of 
Christ,) that I might gain 


20. He goes on to show how he made himself the slave of 
all by accommodating himself to Jews and Gentiles and 
weak Christians. 

21. ‘ Those under the law’ are the Jews and proselytes to 
Judaism, so that this clause explains the preceding and 
shows that in saying he had become a Jew to the Jews, he 
spoke of Jews by religion, whether they were Jews by race or 
Gentiles who had become proselytes to Judaism. A Jew 
by race St. Paul did not need to, and could not, become, for 
he was born such. 

The ‘ law ’ here is clearly the law of Moses, as in Rom. ii. 
14. The Apostle means that he acted as though he were 
still under the Mosaic law, in order that he might win the 
Jews, who still recognised it. Thus we know he circumcised 
Timothy on account of the Jews (Acts xvi. 3), and for a 
similar reason cooperated in legal ceremonies at the temple 
in Jerusalem (Acts xxi. 23-26). 

On the other hand, with the Gentiles who were without. 
the Mosaic law (Rom. ii, 14), he acted as one who did not 
recognise that law. But lest it should be inferred that he 
lived like the Gentiles, observing no law, he adds that he 
was not without the law of God, but in the law of Christ. 
And the law of Christ imposes the moral precepts of the 
Mosaic law, since the whole moral law is summed up in the 
precept of charity: ‘ For the whole law is fulfilled in one 
word: Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself’ (Gal. v. 14; 
Cf, Rom. xii. 8-10). 

Estius argues from this verse that because being under 
the law of Christ means being under the law of God, there- 
fore to St. Paul Christ is God. But, as Cornely points out, 
being under the law of Moses meant being under the law of 
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* Factus sum infirmis in- 
firmus, ut infirmos lucrifa- 
cerem. Omnibus omnia 
factus sum, ut omnes face- 
rem salvos. * Omnia au- 
tem facio propter evange- 
hum, ut particeps eius 
efficiar. 

“ Nescitis quod ii qui in 
stadio currunt, omnes qui- 
dem currunt, sed unus ac- 
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them that were without the 
law. ” To the weak I be- 
came weak, that I might 
gain the weak. I became 
all things to all men that I 
might save all. * And I 
do all things for the gos- 
pel’s sake: that I may be 


_made partaker thereof. 


* Know you not that they 
that run in the race, all run 


indeed, but one receiveth 


cipit bravium? Sic currite the prize? So run that 


God, though Moses was but a man. Hence the argument is 
not conclusive ; but Christ’s Divinity is proclaimed on almost 
every page of the New Testament. 

22. The ‘weak’ are most probably Christians, weak in 
the faith and easily scandalized (cf. Rom, xiv.), who were to 
be gained not absolutely because they were already Chris- 
tians, but led on to a fuller knowledge and a firmer faith. 
Some, however, understand by the ‘ weak ’ the more ignorant 
of the unconverted Jews and Gentiles. 

Instead of: “I became all things to all men, that I might 
save all,’ read: ‘I am become (yéyov«) all things to all men, 
that I may by all means save some’ (iva mavts twac 
6@om—the reading of almost all Greek MSS. and of the VV. 
other than the Latin). The Greek reading throws into 
bolder relief the charity of the Apostle, who laboured so 
incessantly and unselfishly, though he could only hope to 
save some. 

23. By the Gospel is here meant the Gospel promises. 
The Gospel doctrines he already possessed; but for sake of 
the rewards promised in the Gospel, in order to be a partaker 
together with his converts (suyzowovdc) in those rewards, 
he was spending himself in the service of Christ and perform- 
ing works even of supererogation. If St. Paul could thus: 
labour with a view to reward, no wonder the Council of Trent 
defined: “‘ Si quis dixerit justificatum peccare dum intuitu 
aeternae mercedis bene operatur, anathema sit ”’ (Sess. vi., 
Can. 31). This verse introduces a new thought; hitherto 
he has spoken of his labour and self-denial as undergone for 
the sake of others, but now also for his own sake. 

24. To urge the Corinthians to follow his example, he 
reminds them that it is not enough to be Christians. The 
language is metaphorical, in allusion probably to the Isth- 
mian games which were celebrated every second or third year 
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ut comprehendatis. * Om- you may obtain. ™ And 
nis autem quiin agonecon- ¢veryone that striveth for 
{icity temeenne Se cab the mastery refraineth him- 

: a ; self from all things: and 
stinet: et illi quidem ut they indeed that they may 
corruptibilem coronam ac- receive a corruptible 
crown: but we an incor- 
iota h Sees Soe . ruptible one. * I therefore 

ptam. gO igitur SIC so run, not as at an uneer 
curro, non quasi in incer- tainty: I so fight, not as 
tum: sic pugno, non quasi one beating the air: ™ But 
aérem verberans: ™ Sed I chastise my body, and 


cipiant, nos autem incor- 


close to Corinth. In the Greek games the prize was a garland 
of leaves, usually of the pine or olive. It is to this the 
Apostle refers in ‘ bravium,’ which is merely a Latin 
transliteration of the.Greek BoaBetov. 

“So run that you may obtain.’ ‘So,’ i.e., like the one 
who receiveth the prize, in order that you may obtain the 
eternal prize destined for you. 

-25. Here he shows how we ought to mortify ourselves in ~ 
order that we may secure our eternal crown. And everyone 
that striveth in the games is temperate in all things (mavta 
2yxoatevetar) ; now they (act so) that they may receive a 
corruptible crown of fading leaves, but we an incorruptible 
one. Inthe last clause something is to be supplied, e.g., but 
we look forward to an incorruptible one, or: Let us do like- 
wise that we may gain an incorruptible one. 

26. Since I strive for a crown that is incorruptible, ‘I 
therefore so run, not as at an uncertainty’ (Gr.: ‘as not 
uncertainly ’). A comparison with the next clause seems 
to show that the sense is: I direct all my efforts towards the 
goal, I do not run at random, I run to the purpose. He 
means that the greatness of the prize stimulated him to 
earnest and well directed effort, and this, of course, 1s meant 
as an exhortation to the Corinthians to do likewise. In the 
words: ‘I so fight (‘ box’) as not beating the air,’ we have 
a new metaphor, alluding to the pugilistic contests in the 
Greek games. 

27. Having shown how he does not fight, he now shows 
how he does. His adversary is his own body, and this he 
chastises and subdues. For SzwmaCw (‘1 chastise ’), sup- 
ported by B x A C D, some other authorities read bromaCa 
(‘I subject’). ‘Yramc%fm means primarily to bruise that part 
of the face which is under the eyes ( Szamov ), then to bruise, 
to beat black and blue. Here in regard to his body, the 
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castigo corpus meum, et in bring it into subjection : 


servitutem redigo : ne forte lest perhaps, when I have 


ce : : preached to others, I my- 
cum aliis praedicaverim, se]f should become a cast- 
ipse reprobus efficiar. away. 


Apostle uses the word in reference to corporal austerities. 
In the words: ‘ and bring it into subjection’ (or bondage), 
there is still allusion to the prize ring in which the victor led 
his vanquished adversary round the arena like his slave. 

“Lest perhaps,’ etc. We think it most likely that there 
is still allusion to the games. The herald of the Greek games 
who announced the contests and proclaimed the conditions, 
was a xjové, and hence the Apostle very probably means: 
lest after I have acted the herald in calling others to this 
spiritual combat and pointing out to them the conditions of 
the contest (xyedéac), 1 myself should become a castaway 
(%S56xt20¢). In the spiritual contest the Apostle was not 
only a herald, but also a competitor, and he tells us here 
that he chastised his body, practising austerities, lest he 
should be excluded from the prize. Could there be any 
clearer evidence of the spiritual utility of corporal austerities, 
or any clearer proof that it is possible for the just man to 
fall from grace ? 


CHAPTER X. 


OuTLINE or ARGUMENT. 


The Corinthians ought to be warned by the terrible fate 
that befell the Jews of the Exodus, who though they all 
received a typical baptism, and were fed with miraculous 
food and drink (as Christians are in the Blessed Eucharist), 
yet fell into various sins and perished in the desert almost to 
a man (vv. 1-14). Practical solution of questions regard- 
ing the eating of meats offered to idols: (a) of partaking of 
such meats at the sacrificial banquets of the heathens 
(15-22), (b) of partaking of them on ordinary occasions at a 
private table (x. 22—xi. 1). 


* Noto enim vos igno- * For I would not have 
rare fratres, quoniam pa- you ignorant, brethren, 
tres nostri omnes sub nube that our fathers were all 
fuerunt, et omnes mare under the cloud, and all 


~ 


fy This and the following verses are closely connected with 
the close of the preceding chapter. The Apostle has indicated 
the possibility of his becoming a castaway, thereby of course 
implying the same possibility in the case of the Corinthians, 
and now to drive this home, he recalls how all the Jews of 
the Exodus were made partakers of most special divine 
favours, yet with the most of them God was afterwards dis- 
pleased. 

The * fathers’ are the Jews of the Exodus, who were the 
carnal as well as spiritual fathers of St. Paul and the Jewish 
Christians at Corinth, and the spiritual fathers of the Gentile 
Christians there. For as ‘ they who are of faith, the same 
are the children of Abraham ’ (Gal. iii. 7), so are they in some 
sense the children of those Jews of the Exodus, whose faith 
before they fell away was rewarded by such mighty miracles. 
‘The cloud’ not only directed their course (Exod. xiii, 21), 
but covered and protected them (Exod. xiv. 19 ff.; Num. xiv. 
14; Ps. civ. 89; Wisd. x. 17; xix. 7), so that they could all 
be said to have been under the cloud. As the cloud appeared 
before the passage of the Red Sea (Ekxod. xiii. 21; xiv. 19 ff.), 
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transierunt: °* Et omnes passed through the sea. 
in Moyse baptizati sunt,in “ And all in Moses were 
nube, et in mari: * Et baptized, in the cloud, and 
omnes eamdem escam spir- in the sea: °* And did all 


the Apostle, following the chronological order, mentions it 
first. 

The Apostle’s idea is to show that all the Jews of the 
Exodus shared in God’s most special favours, and he selects 
for mention such favours as were typical of the two greatest 
Sacraments of the New Law: Baptism, which is the most 
necessary, and the Blessed Eucharist, which is the most 
excellent. In effect, what he says (vv. 2-4) is: they all 
received a typical baptism, and all a typical communion, 
yet, etc. 

(2) Christian Baptism is through water and the Holy Ghost, 
as-instrumental and principal efficient causes (John ii. 5); 
now in the case of the Jews of the Exodus, the Holy Ghost 
was typified by the cloud, the water of Baptism by the sea. 
‘‘Nubes,’’ says St. Thomas, ‘‘ erat symbolum Spiritus, mare 
vero symbolum aquae.’’ Hence the Apostle, in this verse, 
points out the meaning and significance of the historical 
events which he has recalled in verse 1. 

Instead of Vulg. ‘in Moyse,’ read ‘in Moysen’ (cig ov 
Moto). The meaning of this cannot be that, through Moses 
or under the guidance of Moses, they were baptized, but as im 
i. 18, 15; Matt. xxviii, 19; Acts viii. 16; xix. 3,5; Rom. vi. 3; 
Gal. iii. 27, the sense is that they were thus formally placed 
under the leadership and guidance of Moses, and thus, as it 
were, initiated into the covenant of which he was soon after 
to be the mediator. So to be baptized ‘ unto Christ ’ means 
to be placed under the leadership and headship of Christ, to 
become His follower (i. 13-15), to be initiated into the new 
covenant of which He is Mediator. 

For @8anticavto (‘submitted to baptism,’ ‘had them- 
selves baptised ’) which is read by B K L P, the passive 
2BanticOyjoav is read byN ACDEFG in agreement with 
the Vet. It. and the Vulg. ‘ baptizati sunt.’ 

3. Nor had they all merely a typical baptism in common; 
they all had likewise a typical communion in common, for 
they had food and drink that typified the two species in the 
Blessed Eucharist. The ‘food’ is, of course, the. manna 
(Exod, xvi. 15), and this the Apostle calls spiritual 
(mevpatixdy) because it was supplied in a miraculous 
manner through the immediate intervention of God; and 
also, perhaps, as many of the FF. add, because it was 
typical of something to come, namely, of the true bread 
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italem manducaverunt, ‘Et eat the same spiritual food, 
omnes eumdem potum spi- ‘ And all drank the same 
ritalem biberunt (bibebant spiritual drink, (and they 


that cometh down from heaven (John vi. 35, 49, 50). In 
saying they all eat the same spiritual food, he does not mean 
the same with us, but the same with each other. Though 
they all (note the ‘all’ five times repeated in the first four 
verses, and then the sad contrast in verse 5) shared in the 
same great divine favours, yet the end of all was not alike. 
“Si dicam: omnes Hispani eundem habent regem, nec 
addam cum quibus eundem, utique significo eundem inter 
se ’’ (Est.). Calvin, however, held the meaning to be that 
they eat the same food with us, and thus claimed to find 
here a confirmation of two of his favourite heresies : (1) that 
the Sacraments of the Old Law were equal in dignity to 
those of the New, and (2) that Christ is present oniy 
spiritually in the Eucharist as in the manna. It is true St. 
Augustine (on John, Tract 26, 12) held that they are said to 
have eaten the same food with us, but he means that the 
thing typified by what they eat was the same as what we 
eat, that though their corporal food and drink were different 
from ours, their spiritual food was the same. Thus on 
Psalm 77, n, 2, he says: ‘‘ Idem in mysterio cibus et potus 
eorum, qui noster; sed significatione idem, non specie; quia 
idem ipse Christus illis in petra figuratus, nobis in carne 
manifestatus ’’; and on Psalm 78, n. 2: ‘‘ Sacramenta Novi 
Test. dant salutem, sacramenta Vet. Test. promiserunt 
Salvatorem.’’ Hence the holy Doctor’s view differs toto 
coelo from that of Calvin. 

4.) Not only did all eat the same spiritual food, but all 
drank the same spiritual drink—spiritual in the sense that 
it was miraculously produced and probably also because it 
typified Christ’s blood in the Eucharist. To prove that the 
drink was spiritual, or rather to prove that they all drank 
the same spiritual drink, he adds: ‘ for (yao. “enim ’ 
instead of the Vulg. ‘autem’) they used to drink of the 
spiritual rock that followed’ (them). 

In saying they all drank of the spiritual rock, does the 
Apostle speak of a material rock which was a type of Christ, 
or does he mean a metaphorical Rock which really was 
Christ? Many take the latter view, and hold the sense 
to be that they drank of the water supplied at intervals by 
the Verbum inearnandum, who was identical with the 
Verbum incarnatum, or Jesus Christ. To understand this, 
it is to be noted that many of the Fathers held that the Son 
of God sometimes appeared during O.T. times in the 
form of an angel; and according to the present view it was 
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autem de spiritali, conse- drank of the spiritual rock 
quente eos, petra: petra that followed them, and the 


He who, in the form of an angel, led the Jews through the 
desert! (Exod. xxiii. 20-23; xxxii. 34). The water, then, 
which flowed on at least twooccasions from the material rock 
(Exod. xvii. 6; Numb. xx. 11) is held to have been provided 
by the spiritual Rock, namely, the Son of God, and accord- 
ing to the view we are setting forth, St. Paul says so here. 

If it be objected that St. Paul would not refer to the 
Verbum as a Rock, it is replied that in various passages in 
the Hebrew text of the O.T.—passages with which the 
Apostle must have been familiar—God is often so called.,,. 
é.g., Deut. xxxii, 4, 15, 18; Is. xvii. 10; xxvi. 4,? etc.; and 
ambiguity is held to be excluded in the present instance by 
the fact that the Apostle not only speaks of a spiritual Rock, 

put also declares that it was Christ. Thus, according to 

this view, St. Paul says that they all drank of the same 
spiritual drink, because they all drank of the water supplied 
by the spiritual Rock, the Son of God, who accompanied 
them on their journey. It is urged, too, that axonrov0ovo7¢ 
does not necessarily mean: ‘ that followed,’ but only ‘ that 
accompanied’ them, so that there need be no difficulty, 
such as was felt by Estius, in understanding it of the Son of 
God in the form of an angel, who preceded the Jews through 
the desert. Hence St. Chrysostom on this verse, with most 
of the Greeks, says it was the spiritual Rock, Christ, who 
gave them the water. In this view, ‘ spiritual,’ as applied 
to the Rock, cannot mean typical, but must mean spiritual 
in the highest and strictest sense, being applied to the 
Verbum, who is a pure Spirit. 

Many take quite a different view of the passage. They 
hold that the rock referred to is the material rock, or rocks 
struck by Moses (Exod. xvii. 6; Numb. xx. 11); that it is 
called ‘ spiritual’ on acount of its typical character, inas- 
much as it typified Christ, whose blood flowed, like the water 
of the rock, for the nourishment of mankind; and that it is 
said to have ‘ followed’ the Jews either because, according 
to some, it rolled with them in their wanderings through the 
desert, or much more probably, according to others, because 
it followed or accompanied them in its effect, namely, in 
the water which flowed from it: ‘He brought forth water 
out of the rock, and made streams run down as rivers, Ps. 


10 Just., Iren., Clem. Alex., Tert., Cypr., Hus. Caes., Athan., 
Hil. Pict., Ambr., Cyr. Jerus., Chrys. Cf. Danko, Historia Revel. 
divinae V.T., p. 220 ff.; Steenk. on Acts, Append., Dissertatio II. 

2 All the passages, however, are poetical. 
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autem erat Christus): rock was Christ). * But 
* Sed non in pluribus eo- with the most of them God 
rum beneplacitum est Deo: was not well pleased: for 
nam prostrati sunt in de- they were overthrown in 


SS A 


Ixxvil. 16; cf. Ps. civ. 41. There is, indeed, a very old 
Rabbinical fable that the rock, once struck, followed the 
camp, and daily supplied the people with water; but if so, 
how could the second want of water, mentioned in Numb. 
xx, 1-13, have occurred? There is no need to believe that 
the rock rolled after the wanderers in the desert, nor that 
its stream followed them over hill and valley; it is enough 
if the miraculous stream supplied them until they came to a 
natural supply of water. 

If this second view of the passage be adopted, then the 
statement: ‘and the rock was Christ,’ must be explained 
as meaning either that the thing signified by the rock was 
Christ, or that the rock was a type of Christ; that is, with a 
metaphor in either the subject or the predicate of the sen- 
tence, for here, as always, the substantive verb merely 
connects the subject and predicate. But even in this view, 
it does not follow because St. Paul could say that the rock 
was Christ, while in reality it was only a type of Christ, that 
our Lord could say: ‘ This is my body ’ (Matt. xxvi. 26, etc.), 
though it were only a type or sign of His body, for both the 
language of the two statements, and the circumstances in 
which they were made, are entively different. To say that a 
material rock was at one and the same time Christ, involves 
a contradiction in terms, and so a metaphor is at once sug- 
gested. But at the Last Supper Christ did not say: this bread 
is my body, but: ‘ this is my body,’ merely pointing to the 
substance present, when the sentence was completed and 
the words had produced their effect, as His body. The 
circumstances, too, are quite different. The context here 
(vbmo., v. 6; ctumxGc, v. 11) shows that the Apostle is 
speaking of things ir the Old Law that were types of those 
in the New, and so we are prepared to understand that the 
spiritual rock was only a type of Christ, but there is nothing 
whatever in Christ’s words spoken at the Last Supper or in 
the context of the Evangelists and St. Paul, who record 
them, or in the usage of human speech to show that the 
bread was merely a sign of Christ’s body. On the contrary, 
Christ’s discourse of a year before (John vi.) must have pre- 
pared and forced the Apostles to understand Him literally. 

5. Though all had experienced God’s most special favours, 
yet with the majority of them ( tol zActoow ) God was not 
well pleased, for they were overthrown in the desert. There 


x. 6-8.] 


serto. ® Haec autem in 
figura facta sunt nostri, ut 
non simus concupiscentes 
malorum, sicut et illi con- 
ecupierunt; '’ Neque idolo- 
latrae efficiamini,  sicut 
quidam ex ipsis: quemad- 
modum scriptum est : Sedit 
populus manducare et bi- 
bere, et surrexerunt lu- 
dere. * Neque fornicemur, 
sicut quidam ex ipsis forni- 
cati sunt, et ceciderunt una 
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the desert. ° Now these 
things were done in a figure 
of us, that we should: not 
covet evil things, as they 
also coveted. ‘ Neither be- 
come ye idolaters, as some 
of them: as it is written : 
The people sat down to eat 
and drink, and rose up to 
play. * Neither let us com- 
mit fornication, as some of 
them committed fornica- 
tion, and there fell in one 


die viginti tria millia. day three and twenty thou- 


is meiosis here, for God was terribly displeased, and of more 
than 600,000 men of twenty years old and upwards who 
left Egypt, only two, Josue and Caleb, lived to enter the 
Promised Land (Numb. i. 46; xiv. 20 ff. ; xxvi. 63 ff.). 

6. The Revised Version renders: ‘Now these things 
‘were our examples,’ with a marginal alternative: “Now in 
these things they became figures of us.’ In the benefits 
bestowed upon them and in the punishments afterwards 
inflicted, they became a warning to us to the end that we of 
the New Testament should not covet (‘be lusters after ’) 
evil things. Some take this, with St. Chrysostom, of avoid- 
ing sins generally; then the following verses specify some 
of the sins against which they are to be specially on their 
guard. Yet as the word éx@vunrtys, occurs only here in 
the New Testament, and in lxx. only in Numb. xi. 34, where 
there is reference to the Jews who lusted for flesh in the 
desert, it is probable that there is allusion here to that inci- 
dent. The Jews in the desert lusting for flesh (not forbidden 
in itself but only in the circumstances) were a warning to 
the Corinthians lusting for meats offered to idols. 

7. The form in which this verse opens: ‘ neither be ye’ 
(ux8é) confirms our view that there is reference in the pre- 
ceding to a special sin. They are now warned against 
another, idolatry. The reference here is to Exod. xxxii. 6, 
when some of the people sacrificed and feasted and danced 
before the golden calf. From the fact that the dancing is 
mentioned, it is clear that it was in honour of the idol, and 
therefore idolatry. Tertullian thinks more than dancing is 
meant: ‘‘Intellige Scripturae verecundiam, lusum nisi 
impudicum non denotasset ’’ (De je7., 6). 

8. The reference seems to be to Numb. xxv. 1, ff., where 
the people sinned with the daughters of Moab, who had 
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* Neque tentemus Chris- sand. ° Neither let us 
tum: sicut quidam eorum tempt Christ, as some of 
tentaverunt, et a serpenti- them tempted, and _per- 


een 


invited them to their sacrifices. In Numb., however, the 
number slain on that occasion is said to have been four and 
twenty thousand. The best explanation of this difficulty 
is to suppose that St. Paul wrote twenty-four thousand, but 
that this was very early changed to twenty-three thousand. 
The Greek for four being técoupec, and for three TPELG, 
if St. Paul’s amanuensis or some early copyist wrote 
tésoapes in its contracted form tpc., this might easily be 
taken for tgeic, and so the error could readily arise. 

Another explanation, which is not improbable, is that St. 
Paul speaks of the number that fell in one day, whereas 
Numb. speaks of the number that fell on the occasion, but 
not all on the same day. Hither of these explanations is 
better than to attempt to explain by saying that St. Paul’s 
lesser number is contained in the greater, or that the true 
number lay between twenty-three and twenty-four thousand, 
or that the reference here is not to the sins committed with 
the women of Moab (Numb. xxv.), but that St. Paul is still 
speaking of the sins-committed before the golden calf on 
the occasion referred to in the preceding verse. It is true 
that in Exod. xxxii. 28 the Vulgate gives the number slain 
in punishment of the worship of the golden calf as twenty- 
three thousand, and if we could regard this reading as 
correct we should certainly take St. Paul as referring to 
that occasion. But that reading of the Vulgate is most pro- 
bably wrong, for the Heb., Ixx., and the other ancient VV. 
have in Exod, xxxil. 28 not twenty-three but three thousand. 

9. Instead of ‘ the Christ,’ B 8 C P, 17, Aeth., Arm. ver- 
sions read ‘the Lord’ (zov Kupzov), and A has God (soy Qedv) 
but the Vulgate is supported by the Vet. It., Syr. and Copt. 
versions, as wellas by DEF GKU. Thesense of the Vulgate 
is: nor let us tempt the ‘ Verbum incarnatum,’ as they did 
the ‘ Verbum incarnandum.’ If we read ‘the Lord,’ it is dis- 
puted whether the reference is to Christ or Jehovah; St. 
Epiphanius says, that Marcion changed Kijorov into Xeroréy 
to remove the argument for the Lordship of Christ. In 
Numb. xxi. 5, 6, to which the Apostle alludes, we read: 
“And the people spoke against God and against Moses: 
Wherefore have you brought us up out of Egypt to die in 
the wilderness? for there is no bread, and there is no water, 
and our soul loatheth this light food. Wherefore the Lord 
sent fiery serpents among the people.’ 


X.10,11.] FIRST EPISTLE 
bus perierunt. ™ Neque 
murmuraveritis, sicut qui- 
dam eorum murmurave- 
runt, et perierunt ab exter- 
minatore. ™ Haec autem 
omnia in figura continge- 
bant illis: scripta sunt au- 
tem ad correptionem nos- 
tram, in quos fines saecu- 
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ished by the serpents. 
* Neither do you murmur, 
as some of them mur- 
mured, and were destroyed 
by the destroyer. * Now 
all these things happened 
to them in figure : and they 
are written for our correc- 
tion, upon whom the ends 
of the world are come. 


The temptation in question, then, seems to have been a 
dissatisfaction with their condition in the desert, and a want 
of faith in God’s continued care. Against such sins, there- 
fore, the Corinthians are warned. 

10. As the Jews in the desert murmured frequently, it is 
uncertain to what occasion there is reference here. Most 
probably the reference is to the occasion mentioned in Numb. 
xvi., when after Core and Dathan and Abiron had been 
swallowed up by the earth (vv. 31, 32), ‘all the multitude 
of the children of Israel murmured against Moses and 
Aaron, saying: You have killed the people of the Lord’ 
(vw. 41). And though we are told in that passage of Numb. 
that the people were punished by a plague, not by ‘ the 
destroyer,’ yet the writer of Wisdom referring to that occa- 
sion uses the very term we have here, ‘the destroyer’ (6 
OAoDoeutNg ). Wisd. xviii., 25. The plague was doubtless 
caused by an angel. Cf. Exod. xii. 23; 2 K. xxiv. 16; 
meatal. xxi, 12. 

The allusion here, then, seems meant as a warning to the 
Corinthians not to murmur against their superiors, as some 
of them were perhaps already murmuring against our 
Apostle himself. i 

11. ‘In figure’ (tumxdc, not tizo1), t.e., their sins and 
consequent punishments were a type of what may befall us. 
The imperfect ovvéBa.vev signifies that the things referred 
to did not happen together, but one after another through a 
period. For ‘correction’ read rather ‘ admonition’ (cf. 
iv. 14). 


“ah Upon whom the ends of the world are come.’ The 


_ Greek would be better rendered: ‘ unto whom the ends of 
‘the ages have reached.’ The ages seem to be the successive 


j (ee periods in the religious history of humanity. 


What is meant 
____ by ‘ the ends of the ages,’ is not clear. Some understand of 
; ur the varied fulfilment in Christian times of the figures of pre- 

vious ages. Others take the reference to be to various 
periods of the Messianic age, which are to be the ends (7% 
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lorum devenerunt. * Ita- 12Wherefore he that think- 
que qui se existimat stare, ¢th himself to stand, let 
videat ne cadat. ¥ Tenta- a take heed lest he fall 
bis oe ae ane Let no temptation take 

i on apprenendat hold on you, but such as is 
nisi humana: fidelis autem human. And God is faith- 
a IE ee 
téAy) of the ages, never to be succeeded themselves by any 
other religious dispensation. Estius says: ‘“‘ Hoc autem 
tempus est decurrentis ecclesiae, quo implendae sunt figurae 
priorum temporum. Loquitur enim Apostolus non tantum 
in persona fidelium sui temporis, sed et eorum, qui post 
futuri erant usque ad finem saeculi.”’ 

12. Since the Jews of the Exodus, who had been so 
favoured by God, fell away, ‘ So then let him,’ etc. Only 
one who is standing can fall, and hence the Apostle does not 
speak of one who\merely fancies he is standing, while in 
reality he is not. But the expression, ‘ thinketh himself to. 
stand,’ is probably used to imply that one cannot be abso- 
lutely certain of one’s justification.  ‘‘ Quilibet, dum 
Seipsum suamque propriam infirmitatem et indispositionem 
respicit, de sua gratia formidare et timere potest; cum 
nullus scire valeat certitudine fidei, cui non potest subesse 
falsum, se gratiam Dei esse consecutum.’’ Council of 
Trent, Sess. vi., De Justif. Cap. 9. This verse affords a 
clear proof that justification is amissible, whether the fall 
be a complete and final falling away from God or, as is more: 
probable, into mortal sin. 

13. Instead of: ‘ Let no temptation take hold on you, but 
such as is human,’ we must read: ‘No temptation hath 
taken hold on you,’ etc., for the perf. cidnoev is read by 
almost all the Greek MSS. and Fathers and is supported by 
nearly all the Versions, and even by many Latin authorities. 

Various views have been held as to the bearing of the first 
clause of the verse. St. Chrysostom holds that the Apostle 
is reminding his readers that they must not be too confident 
of not falling from the fact that they have stood firm in 
the past, and the reason is because they have not yet been 
severely tried. But we prefer to regard the whole of this: 
verse as meant for encouragement and consolation. It is 
as if the Apostle said: Be not alarmed and disheartened 
by the sad and terrible examples I have put before you; in 
the past no insuperable temptation has taken hold on you, 
and as to the future, God is faithful, who will not allow you — 
to be tempted above that which you are able. 

‘Human ’ (d&vOpamtvocg) put here in contrast with ‘ above 
that which you are able,’ means proportioned to human 
strength, such as man, aided by God’s grace, can overcome 
without any.superhuman effort. (Cf. Rom. vi. 19). *. 
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Deus est, qui non patietur ful, who will not suffer you 
vos tentari supra id quod to be tempted above that 
potestis, sed faciet etiam which you are able: but 


c 5 will make also with tempta- 
pre tentatione proventum tion issue, that you ae be 
ut possitis sustinere. able to bear it. 


a 


_ Because ‘ God is faithful’ He may be relied upon to con- 
tinue the good work He has begun in you by calling you to. 
faith and grace; He will therefore not sufter you to be 
tempted above that which you are able, but will with the 
temptation make also the way of escape so that you may be 
able to endure. Tod Stvacba—-the tod with the infinitive 
may be taken here either as expressing a purpose: to the end 
that ye may be able to endure or a consequence: so that 
you may be able to endure. Or some prefer to hold that 
it is the genitive of the substantival infinitive, depending on 
ExBaow: the way of escape of being able to endure, the 
power of endurance constituting the way of escape. Note 
that it is only the power of endurance that is given; to reduce 
that power to act depends upon ourselves. 

From the form of the Apostle’s words: ‘ with (or together 
with) the temptation,’ it is legitimately inferred that the 
moment the temptation urges grace is immediately present. 

From the verse it follows clearly that sufficient grace to. 
resist temptation is promised to some at least of the Corin- 
thians. But to whom precisely does the Apostle speak? 
Not certainly to the elect only, as Estius contends. For 
this Epistle is written to all the faithful of Corinth, and 
who shall say that they were all elect? Besides, no mortal 
knows, without a special revelation, whether he is among 
the number of the elect, and hence if St. Paul spoke here 
only to the elect, none of the Corinthians could know 
whether the words had any application to himself. But the 
object of the Apostle evidently is to console and encourage 
those whom he may have terrified by the preceding examples 
and warning, that is, all the faithful of Corinth. 

' It might be held with more show of reason that the 
promise is made to the just of Corinth, to those who were 
standing in grace (v. 12), But since no one is infallibly certain 
whether he is in the state of grace, the promise in this view 
also could afford no consolation to any individual. Hence it 
is most probable that the Apostle speaks here to all the 
faithful of Corinth, and it is the common Catholic teaching 
that all the faithful, even obdurate sinners among them, 
have sufficient grace and a possible way out of every tempta- 
tion. Pope Innocent X. condemned as heretical the proposi- 
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* Propter quod, charissi- “ Wherefore, my dearly 
mi mihi, fugite ab idolorum beloved, fly from the ser- 


cultura. ™ Ut prudentibus vice of idols. “ I speak as 
‘ to wise men: judge ye 


loquor, vos pipe iudicate yourselves what I say. 
quod dico. Calix bene- “ The chalice of benedic- 


tion of Jansenius: ‘‘ Aliqua Dei praecepta hominibus justis 
volentibus et conantibus, secundum praesentes quas habent 
vires, sunt impossibilia; deest quoque illis gratia qua 
possibilia fiant’’; and the Council of Trent, Sess. vi., cap. 
xi., says: ‘‘ Deus impossibilia non jubet, sed jubendo monet 
et facere quod possis, et petere quod non possis, et adjuvat 
ut possis.”’ 

14. ‘ Wherefore,’ i.e., since past Divine favours are no 
guarantee that we may not fall away and be severely 
punished (x, 1 ff.); and since God is prepared to do His part 
(x. 18), ‘ wherefore fly from idolatry.’ St. Thomas says: 
“ Dicit ergo propter quod, ac si diceret: quia sacramenta sola 
non salvant, et qui cadit punitur, et auxilium Dei non deest, 
fugite,’’ etc. The endearing title, ‘my beloved,’ almost 
softens the command into an entreaty. The ‘ idolatry’ 
from which they are to fly is not, of course, the direct 
worship of idols—for we may be sure that the Christians of 
Corinth did not need to be warned against that—but, as 
the following verses (14-22) show, participation in the sacri- 
ficial banquets of the heathens, celebrated at the shrines. 
In verses 14-22, then, he treats of the eating of the meats 
at the shrines of the idols, and in the remainder of the 
chapter he lays down rules for the guidance of the Corin- 
thians in regard to those meats on other occasions. Debyetv 
and is pressed by many commentators as stronger than 
ebyew followed by the accusative, but see vi. 18. 

15. He pays them the compliment of appealing to their 
own judgment (there is no sarcasm, cf. i. 5-7), and proceeds 
at once to argue from what he takes to be admitted by all, 
namely, the union established between Christians and 
Christ in the Eucharistic banquet. The change from eyo 
to onut is probably only for variety. Compare the Vulgate 
rendering of the two verbs in Rom. iii. 8. 

16. That there is reference to the consecrated chalice and 
the sacrificial banquet of Christians, there can be no doubt; 
for the context shows that the Apostle is arguing against 
participation in pagan sacrificial banquets by setting forth 
what participation in their own sacrificial banquet means for 
Christians (vv. 16-17), and for Jews (v. 18). The argument 
supposes, therefore, that Christians have a sacrifice and a 


X. 14-16] 


dictionis, cui benedicimus 
nonne communicatio san- 
guinis Christi est? et panis 
quem frangimus, nonne 
participatio corporis Dom- 
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tion, which we bless, is it 
not the communion of the 
blood of Christ?. And the 
bread, which we break, is 
it not the partaking of the 


sacrificial banquet. ‘The chalice of the blessing, which we 
bless,’ is, therefore, the consecrated chalice which we 
(Christians, through and in union with our priests) conse- 
crate. Hence even if the blessing mentioned in Matt xxvi. 
26, Mk. xiv. 22, and the thanksgiving in Mt. xxvi, 27; Mk. 
xiv. 23; L. xxii. 17; 1 Cor. xi. 24 be held to have preceded, 
and not included, the words of consecration,’ we still hold 
that the blessing here mentioned by St. Paul includes the 
words of consecration, for it is unnatural to suppose that 
the Apostle, while certainly meaning the consecrated 
chalice, designates it by referring to the blessing which pre- 
ceded the consecration. 

He asks: is not (partaking of) this chalice communion in 
the blood of Christ, 7.e., does not partaking of this chalice 
unite us to the blood of Christ? And does not partaking of 
the consecrated bread unite us to the body of Christ? Tov 
éetov is attracted into the case of the following relative. 
The Vulgate seems to waver between ‘communicatio’ and 
‘ participatio,’ as the translation of xowewvix, and hence in 
the one verse gives both. Possibly “communio’ would be 
better than either, though as xowwvety means ‘to give a 
share to,’ as well as ‘ to have a share in,’ we cannot be sure 
that ‘ communicatio ’ may not be meant. ‘ The bread which 
we break’ is the consecrated bread, for after Christ ‘ broke the 
bread’ at the first celebration of the Eucharist (xi. 24; L. xxii. 
19; Mt. xxvi. 26; Mk. xiv. 22), it became usual to refer to the 
Eucharistic rite—including both the sacrifice and the recep- 
tion of the Blessed Eucharist by the faithful—as “‘ the 
breaking of the bread ’’ or “‘ of bread ’’ (Acts il. 42, 46; xx. 7, 
11; Didache, xiv., etc.) The meaning of the verse is, then, 
that partaking of the consecrated species unites Christians 
to the blood and body of Christ. The chalice is mentioned 
first, perhaps because the pagan rites with which the 
Apostle is comparing the Christian rite, began with a liba- 


$**Sed quia participium aor. cum altero aoristo finito haud 
raro ita connectitur, ut duas actiones eodem tempore fuisse signi- 
ficetur (e.g., Acts i. 24), participia edyaouoTnauc et edrAoynous 
apte adhiberi potuerunt, etsi praeter verba consecratoria ea 
oceasione non essent alia a Christo prolata, multo magis autem, 
si longioris actionis gratiarum et benedictionis jam inchoatae 
pars praecipua verba consecratoria erant.”’ Corn. on 1 Cer. «i. 23. 

K 
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\ 
ini est? “ Quoniam unus body of the Lord? ™ For 
panis, unum corpus multi we, being many, are one 
sumus, omnes qui de uno bread, one body, all that 


tion, At any rate, it is not meant that the consecration of 
the chalice preceded that of the bread, for in xi. 23-25, where 
the Apostle records what took place at the Last Supper, the 
consecration of the bread comes first, as in the Gospels. 

17. Though the preceding verse supposes the union of 
Christians with Christ through their sacrificial banquet to be 
admitted by them all, yet the Apostle now confirms this by 
pointing to their union among themselves, which he declares 
to be a result of their common union with Christ. 

Whether we construe: ‘ because (there is) one bread, we 
being many are one body,’ or ‘ because we being many, are 
one bread, one body,’ the general sense just given is not 
altered, but the latter construction seems more probable, 
both because it is that adopted by the Greek FF., and be- 
cause if the Apostle had meant the former, he would 
probably have written 671 cic 6 keto or Ott cic Keto EoTlv. 
The last clause runs in the original: ‘for we all (6. yao 
mavtes) partake of the one bread.’ St. Thomas understands 
“we being many are one bread, one body,’ to indicate the 
twofold unity by which Christians are united, that of incor- 
poration in Christ the true Bread, and that of deriving their 
common life from Christ, their Head: ‘‘ Duplicem unitatem 
exprimere voluit, primam incorporationis quum dicit: unus 
panis; alteram vitae et sensus, quam a Christo capite acci- 
pimus, quum addit: et unum corpus.’’ We are one in 
Christ, and we live by His life. 

The last clause of the verse proves not only the real 
presence but also transubstantiation, for if the substance of 
bread remained, St. Paul in Ephesus could not say to the 
Christians of Corinth that he and they partook of the one 
bread, The bread on the altar in Dublin is not the bread 
on the altar in Rome, if the substance of the bread remain. 
It is only because the substance of the bread has passed 
away, and in each case given place to the one body of Christ, 
that all can be said to eat of the one bread—of the one sub- 
stance, which is still called bread, because it had been bread 
and still retains the species of bread. It is absurd to say 
that the bread in Dublin and in Rome can be spoken of as 
one, merely because in each case it is a sign of the one body 
of Christ. Two things are not one, merely because they 
signify the same thing; but the Apostle declares that “ we 


all eat of the one bread.’ 


X. 18-20.] 


pane participamus. ™ Vi- 
dete Israel secundum car- 
nem : nonne qui edunt hos- 
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partake of one _ bread. 
* Behold Israel according 
to the flesh: are not they 


that eat of the sacrifices 
partakers of the altar? 
* What then? Dol say 
that what is offered in sac- 
rifice to idols is anything? 
or that the idol is any- 
thing? ™” But the things 
which the heathens sacri- 


tias, participes sunt alta- 
ris? ™ Quid ergo? dico 
quod idolis immolatum sit 
aliquid? aut quod idolum 
sit aliquid? ™ Sed quae 
immolant gentes, daemo- 
niis immolant et non Deo. 


18. Having set forth what is involved in participation in 
the sacrificial banquet of Christians, the Apostle now refers 
to the sacrificial banquets of the Jews. ‘ Israel according 
to the flesh ’ means here not all the Jews, but only those 
unconverted, in opposition to the true Israel, ‘ the Israel of 
God’ (Rom. iy. 11; Gal. vi. 14). The meaning of what 
follows seems to be: are not they who eat the sacrifices, 
brought into communion with—into connexion with—the 
altar (Ovo.actyptov), i.e., with the sacrifice, the altar by 
metonymy being put for the sacrifice offered on it? In most 
of the Jewish sacrifices, only a portion of the victim was. 
burned on the altar; the remainder went to the priests and 
offerers. The Apostle supposes it to be generally admitted 
that those who partook of this remainder were brought into 
close relation with the sacrifice. He does not say that they 
were brought into close relation with God, for while this 
might have been said in some sense, prior to the Sacrifice of 
Calvary and the abolition of the Jewish religion, it was no 
longer possible to say it when St. Paul wrote. 

19. ‘ What then do I say’? @Dxyt looks back to the onut 
of v. 15. ‘ That a thing sacrificed to idols is anything, or 
that an idol is anything’? A few ancient authorities (K. L., 
Syrr.) invert the order of the clauses, but overwhelming 
evidence (B 8 C D EP, and Copt. Arm., Aeth. versions) 
favours the order of the Vulgate. In warning you against 
joining in the sacrificial banquets of the heathens, do I 
thereby imply, St. Paul says, that a thing sacrificed to idols 
is anything or that an idol is anything? See above on viii. 
4. Meats, indeed, they were in the one case, and blocks of 
wood, stone, or metal in the other; but formaliter as affected 
in the one case by having been offered to a god, or as repre- 
senting a god in the other, they were nothing, for there were 
no such beings as Zeus or Aphrodite. 

20. The Apostle, then, does not mean to affirm that there 
were, ‘ but (I say that, 6t:) the things which the heathens 
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Nolo autem vos socios fieri 
daemoniorum : non potestis 
calicem Domini bibere, et 
calicem daemoniorum : 
” Non potestis mensae Do- 
mini participes esse, et 
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fice, they sacrifice to devils, 
and not to God. And I 
would not that you should 
be made partakers with 
devils. ®* You cannot drink 
the chalice of the Lord, and 
the chalice of devils: you 


SS eS SSS 


sacrifice, they sacrifice to devils, and not to God.’4 Here, 
then, is the reason why the Corinthian Christians must not 
participate in heathen sacrificial banquets. ‘‘ Not that the 
Gentiles commonly were conscious of worshipping evil 
spirits, or that there was a devil locally resident in every 
idol, or even that to every deity of heathendom there was 
some devil corresponding, but that heathen worship had 
grown generally so inane, so superstitious, and so impure, 
a8 to be ruinous to the souls of the worshippers and thereby 
a grateful service to the enemies of mankind, who found in 
the legends, rites, and emblems of such a religion a power- 
ful instrument of corruption and incentive to sin, and who 
also seem to have been permitted not unfrequently to mingle 
their personal action with such rites, causing false signs and 
wonders, as happens in the unchristian regions of the Bast 
even to this day’’ (Rick.). Thus, whatever the intention 
of the offerers, the heathen sacrifices were really in honour 
of the devils. Ac.yévwov is always used in the New Testa- 
ment of evil spirits, except in Acts xvii. 18, where the 
speakers, being pagan Athenians, apply it, after the usual 
Greek manner, to deities. Evil spirits, then, are certainly 
meant in the present case, not false pagan deities.— 
“And I do not wish that you should come into communion 
with the devils.’ This rendering brings out the force 
of yivec0ar, as well as of xowevodc, which Grimm rightly 
renders here, “‘in communionem eorum (i.e., daemonum) 
adducti.”’ 

21. The Apostle declares that they could not, consistently 
or lawfully, participate in the Christian sacrificial banquet 
and also in those of the heathens. Even if ‘the table’ 
referred directly only to the table at which the sacrificial 
food was partaken of, it would still imply, whether at the 


* Kal 0d Océ) might mean “and to that which is not God” in 
the sense of a no-God (cf. Deut. xxxii. 21; Rom. x. 19), thus point- 
ing to another object of heathen worship besides the devils, but 
since the Apostle goes on to speak only of their fellowship with the 
devils, it is better to take xal ob Oeq as meaning “ and not to 
God.” 


/ 


X. 22, 23.] 


mensae daemoniorum. ” An 
aemulamur Dominum ? 
Numquid fortiores illo su- 
mus? Omnia mihi licent, 


sed non omnia expediunt. 


* Omnia mihi licent, sed 
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cannot be partakers of the 
table of the Lord, and of 
the table of devils. ” Do 
we provoke the Lord to 
jealousy? Are we stronger 
than he? All things are 
lawful for me, but all 
things are not expedient. 


non omnia aedificant. 


* All things are lawful 
LS a 


Christian or the heathen temple, the altar at which the food 
was consecrated; but it probably refers directly to the altar, 
for the word was already used in that sense in the Old Testa- 
ment: Mal. i. 7, 12; Ezek. xli, 22; xliv. 16; and frequently 
afterwards by the Fathers of the Church.® The Council of 
Trent understands it of the altar, for speaking of the Sacri- 
fice of the Mass (Sess. xxii., cap. 1, De Sacrif. Missae) the 
Pathers of the Council declare: ‘‘ Et haec quidem illa 
munda oblatio est ; quam non obscure innuit 
Apostolus Paulus, Corinthiis scribens, cum dicit, non posse 
eos, qui participatione mensae daemoniorum polluti sunt, 
mensae Domini participes fieri, per mensam altare utrobique 
intelligens.”’ 

22. ° Or (7) do we provoke the Lord to jealousy,’ i.e., by 
clinging to the heathen sacrificial banquets? And if we do, 
‘are we stronger than He’? In other words, have we not 
reason to:dread the consequences ? 

The whole passage vv. 14-22 affords the clearest possible 
proof that the Blessed Eucharist is a sacrifice. Not only is it 
compared with the real sacrifices of the Jews and of the 
heathens, but the validity of the Apostle’s reasoning requires 
that it be a true and real sacrifice, for his argument is that 
as the Christian sacrificial banquet unites Christians with 
Christ, and the Jewish banquets unite the Jews with the 
altar, so the heathen sacrifices unite their votaries with the 
devils. The argument would be pointless, and should neces- 
sarily be seen by the Corinthians to be pointless, unless it 
was generally recognised by Christians that they had a 
sacrifice in connexion with their ‘chalice’ and ‘ bread” 
(wv. 16). 

23. Going.on now to discuss the eating of idolothytes at a 
distance from the heathen shrines, and therefore in circum- 
stances where there was no close connexion with the sacri- 
fices, he recalls the maxim: ‘all things are lawful to me’ 


5 See refs. in Corn., p. 301. 
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“Nemo quod suum est 
quaerat, sed quod alterius. 


* Omne quod in macello 
venit manducate, nihil in- 
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for me, but all things do 
not edify. ™ Let no man 
seek his own, but that 
which is another’s. ™ What- 
soever is sold in the sham- 


terrogantes propter con- bles, eat: asking no ques- 
Laue pee a Tyree tion for conscience-sake. 

omini est % The earth is the Lord’s, 
terra et plenitudo eius. and the fulness thereof. 


ee 
(vi. 12), thereby implying that such eating was not wrong 
in itself. The maxim regards, of course, only things in- 
different in themselves, but even so the Apostle insists here, 
as he did in chapter vi., that it must be qualified, because 
not all indifferent things are expedient to oneself or edify- 
ing to others. ‘‘ Saying they are not expedient, he alludes 
to injury to oneself, and saying they don’t edify, he hints 
at scandal to the brother.’’ (St. Chrys.). 

24. The prohibition is probably not absolute, for seeking 
one’s own good is not always wrong. The idea is: let him 
seek rather the good of his neighbour, and then he will pro- 
mote also his own spiritual good. Tod éépov means ‘ of 
our neighbours ’ or ‘ of others,’ as in Rom. xiii. 8:‘ He that 
loveth his neighbour (tov éteoov) hath fulfilled the law.’ 
Estius, however, takes the prohibition as absolute, and holds 
that in Scriptural language seeking one’s good means study- 
ing one’s own advantage to the disregard and neglect of the 
common good. He relies chiefly on xiii. 5: ‘ Charity seeketh 
not her own,’ as implying that seeking one’s own is incon- 
sistent with charity. But the explanation given above is 
more natural and more common, 

25. ‘In the shambles,’ 7.e., in the meat-market. The 
Greek word, which is from the Latin ‘‘ macellum,’’ is found 
only here in New Testament, and not at all in lxx.  Pro- 
bably a good deal of the meat sold in the market came from 
the heathen sacrifices.6 ‘ For conscience sake.’ The sense 
seems to be, make no inquiries, for the sake of easing your 
conscience, as to whether the meat was offered in sacrifice. 

26. Here he gives the reason why they are not to scruple 
about eating such meat; it is, ‘ because’ (tod yap Kuetov) 
as the Psalmist declared: ‘to the Lord belongs the earth 
and all its abundance,’ and hence no creature of itself can 
defile us, though it may do so through our false conscience 
or our disobedience. ‘ Every creature of God is good, and 


®See Deissmann, Light from the Ancient East, p. 274. 
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* Si quis vocat vos infide- *’ If any of them that be- 
lium, et vultis ire: omne lieve not, invite you, and 
quod vobis apponitur, you be willing to go: eat 
manducate, nihil interro- of anything that is set be- 
gantes propter conscien- fore you, asking no ques- 
tiam. ™ Si quis autem dix- tion for conscience-sake. 
erit: Hoc immolatum est ** Butifany man say : This 
idolis: mnolite manducare, has been sacrificed to idols; 
propter illum qui indicavit, do not eat of it for his sake 
et propter conscientiam: that told it, and for con- 


nothing to be rejected that is received with thanksgiving ’ 
(1 Tim. iv. 4); cf. also Mk. vii. 19, where in the true reading 
the concluding words mean: ‘ making (or declaring) all foods 
clean,’ and Acts x. 15. 

27. Omit dé after ci. Besides the case of eating at the 
idol’s shrine, and that of eating what was sold in the market, 
there was the third case of eating at the house of a pagan, 
where very possibly meats that had been offered to an idol 
might be served. The Apostle implies by his language that 
he does not expect the Corinthians to look for hospitality 
from a heathen, unless invited; and even then, he in- 
sinuates, 16 would be better not to go. But if they do go, 
as in the preceding case (v. 25) they need ask no question for 
conscience sake. 

28. “Hav dé tc. ‘‘ The change from <i to é&y is perhaps 
intentional, although the difference between the two is less 
in late Greek than in earlier. ‘If any one invites you,’ a 
thing which is very possible and may have happened. ‘If 
any one should say to you,’ a pure hypothesis, and not so 
very probable. In Gal. i. 8, 9, we have a change from dé 
to et.”” (Rob.—Plumm.) It is not quite clear whether the 
Apostle wrote totto tepd0utév éotwv or todto eidmArd0utdv 
gottv. | For the former we have the three oldest Greek MSS. 
Bs A and H, together with the Sahid. version; while the 
latter is read by CD EF GK LP, nearly all cursives, and 
by the Vulg., Syr., and Copt versions. ‘IepdQutov occurs 
nowhere else in New Testament or LXX., and this, as well 
as the evidence of the oldest MSS., is strongly in its favour 
here, as there would have been no likelihood of its being sub- 
stituted for cidwAdOvutov, had the Apostle written the latter, 
while it might readily be replaced by the more usual word. 
If we read it, the meaning is: ‘ but if any one say unto you, 
this was offered in sacrifice,’ while in the alternative read- 
ing the meaning is, ‘ but if any one say unto you, this was 
offered to an idol.’ The latter expression would not be 
likely to be used by 'a pagan, for the heathens did not call 
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* Conscientiam autem dico  science-sake. Conscience, 
non tuam, sed alterius. Ut I say, not thy own, but the 
quid enim libertas mea iu- other’s. For why is my 
dicatur ab aliena conscien- liberty judged by another 
ei nee se 


their gods idols, and hence if this reading had to be adopted, 
we should hold that the speaker who is supposed to inter- 
vene was a Jew or a Christian. We may take it, however, 
that izedQvtov is more probably the correct reading; and 
he who is supposed to intervene may be pagan, Jew, or 
Christian, for the Apostle’s language is general: ‘ but if 
anyone say to you.’ 

If then anyone should say that the meat had been 
offered in sacrifice, they are to abstain from it, whether 
there be question of meats sold in the market-place 
or served by a friend, the exception of v. 28 affecting the 
general rule of v. 25 as well as of v. 27. And they are ‘to 
abstain, no matter who had called their attention to the 
fact that the meat had been sacrificed; for if it was a pagan 
who had done so, knowing that idolatry was condemned by 
the Christian religion, if he saw them eat he would probably 
rush to the conclusion that they were despising their own 
law and acting idolatrously, and he would in consequence 
be led to despise them and their religion; if it was a Jew, 
since everyone of the Jewish faith abominated all idols and 
meats offered to them, he would certainly be shocked to see 
them eat, and in this way prejudiced against the Christian 
faith; while, finally, if it was a scrupulous Christian, he 
might be led by their eating to act against his own con- 
science, as the Apostle has already set forth, viii. 10-13. 

29. The Apostle has just said that they should abstain for 
sake of the person who had pointed out that the meat had 
been sacrificed, and for conscience sake, and he now explains 
what conscience he refers to: ‘conscience, I say, not thy 
own (Eavtod is for cexurod, if it be not indefinite in the sense 
of ‘one’s own’) but of others.’ Tot éréoov, as in v. 24, 
means ‘of others ’ as opposed to ourselves. To take it, as 
many have done, of the person who called attention to the 
fact that the meat was sacrificed, is to make the Apostle 
merely repeat himself, since he has already stated in v. 28 
that they ought to abstain for sake of that person. Hence 
what the Apostle declares is that they ought to abstain for 
sake of that person and for the sake of others, meaning 
chiefly the others who might be present at the meal. 

‘For why is my liberty judged by another man’s con- 
science ’? The sense seems to be: for to what purpose 
(tvett) is my liberty, exercised in eating in such circum- 
stances, condemned by another’s conscience? Can any good 


’ 


X. 30, 34.] 


tia? ™® Si ego cum gratia 
participo, quid blasphemor 
pro eo quod gratias ago? 
1 Sive ergo manducatis, 
sive bibitis, sive aliud quid 
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man’s conscience? *” If I 
partake with thanksgiving, 
why am I evil-spoken of for 
that for which I give 
thanks? ™ Therefore, whe- 
ther you eat or drink, or 


facitis: omnia in gloriam whatsoever else you do, do 


TEE EEE 


come of it, and not rather great harm? Various other 
explanations have been offered of this clause; in particular 
it has been held by many that it and the following verse are 
put into the mouth of a Christian who protests against 
having his liberty restricted by the false consciences of 
others, and that St. Paul in v. 31 replies to the protest. 
‘Sed rvefellunt hunc commentarium,”’ says Estius neatly, 
‘ conjunctiones enim et ergo, quarum illa probantis est, non 
objicientis; ista concludentis, non ad objecta respondentis.’” 

30. Still urging, as in the last clause of v. 29, the incon- 
eruity and unlawfulness of exercising one’s liberty to the 
scandal of others, the Apostle says: ‘ If I with thanksgiving 
partake, why am I evil spoken of for that for which I give 
thanks’? As if he said: if I thank God at my meals, if 
I say grace at them and thus imply that my partaking of 
them is pleasing to God, is it not incongruous that I should 
force others to speak or think ill of me by the scandal I give ? 
This seems to be the true view of the verse; ‘ grace’ (yduc) 
is to be understood of thanksgiving, not of God’s beneficence, 
for ebyapiot® looks back to yous of the preceding clause. 

31. He concludes his treatment of the subject of meats 
and drinks offered to idols by telling the Corinthians, and 
through them us, to do whatsoever we do for the glory of 
God. This they would certainly not do who would act to 
the scandal of their neighbour. The actions of eating and 
drinking are selected for special mention, because the ques- 
tion has been of eating and drinking things that had been 
offered to idols. Some, like St. Bonaventure, take this 
verse as conveying only a counsel, not a precept; but this is 
less probable, for, as Estius points out, the Apostle wishes 
it to be inferred from the fact that everything is to be done 
for the glory of God, that they are guilty of sin who without 
taking account of God’s honour and their neighbour’s con- 
seience partake of meats or drinks that had been offered to 
idols; and this inference would not be justified if this verse 
contained only a counsel. There is a precept, then; not 
however, a precept that has anything whatever to do with 
the famous question disputed between Thomists and Scot- 
ists as to whether a given individual act can be indifferent 
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Dei facitetai "Sine offen- alte the glory of God. 
= 5 32 Y 

sione estote Iudaeis, et gen- Be without offence to the 
Jews and to the gentiles, 
rigs .’ and to the church of God: 
© Sicut et ego per omnia ® Ag | also in all things 


a 


in the natural order, but, as Estius says, a precept directed 
only to the faithful and to those to whom the faith of Christ 
has been announced, who therefore have or ought to have 
knowledge of the supernatural end to which the Christian 
religion directs, binding them at most to refer virtually all 
their actions to God as their supernatural end.” I say at 
most, because some great commentators, as Hst., Lap., 
Corn., are inclined to regard the present precept, though 
positive in form, as really negative and explained by the 
following verse, in the sense that we must not do anything, 
such as eating, to the-scandal of our neighbour, whereby the 
glory of God would be hindered. 

32. “ Be without offence ’—rather ‘ Become inoffensive 
(t.e., giving no occasion of sin) as well to the Jews as to 
the Greeks and to the Church of God.’ ‘ Become’ (ytveobe) 
suggests very plainly that some of them were hitherto want- 
ing in this respect. By the Jews and Greeks are meant the 
unconverted Jews and Gentiles (“‘ Greeks ”’ meaning here 
Gentiles, as in Rom. i. 16, ii. 10), and by the Church of God 
the faithful individually, as well as the whole Christian 
society and especially that portion of it which was resident 
at Corinth. 

33. ‘ In all things,’ 7.e., in all things indifferent, a restric- 
tion which the whole context implies. He does not mean 
of course that he would do wrong in order to please others. 
"Apéoxm (‘I please’) means here rather ‘I endeavour to 
please,’ for notwithstanding all his efforts to accommodate 
himself in all things to the wishes and prejudices of others, 
the Apostle was not always successful in pleasing.—‘ Not 
seeking,’ etc., describes the manner in which he endea- 
voured to please; and ‘ that they may be saved,’ the end he 
had in view—not popularity, but the salvation of as many 
as possible. 


tibus, et ecclesiae Dei; 


7“%t si quaeratur,” says St. Thomas, ‘“‘ guando oporteat actum 
referre in finem ultimum, hoc nihil aliud est’ quam quaerere 
quando oporteat habitum charitatis exire in actum ; quia quando- 
cumque habitus charitatis in actum exit, fit ordinatio totius 
hominis in finem ultimum, et per consequens omnium eorum quae 
in ipsum ordinantur ut bona sibi.”? 2 Dist. 40, quaest i., art. 5, 
ad 6. 
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omnibus placeo, non quae- please all men, not seeking 
rens quod mihi utile est, that which is profitable to 
sed quod multis, ut salvi myself, but to many; that 
fant. they may be saved. 


EY 


The first verse of the next chapter ought to have 
stood in the end of this; the present division of the 
chapters is quite misleading.—' Become imitators of me, 
even as I also am of Christ.’ Imitation in self-sacrifice for 
the good of others, is evidently what is chiefly meant, and 
in imitating Paul they shall imitate Christ, ‘ for Christ did 
not please Himself’ (Rom. xi. 3, Cf. 2 Cor. viii. 9; Eph. v. 
2; Phil. ii, 4-8). With this suggested thought of how Christ 
sacrificed Himself for the good of others, the Apostle con- 
eludes this section of the Epistle (cc. viil.-x.) about meats 
offered to idols. 

Before passing to the next section, we must say some- 
thing regarding the relation of the Apostle’s teaching to the 
Decree of the Council of Jerusalem in reference to meats 
offered to idols (Acts xv. 28-29), for the Council, without 
any reference to the danger of scandal, seems to forbid all 
such meats. Some Rationalists have used Paul’s silence 
here about the Decree as an argument against the historicity 
of Acts, while others of them have held that he deliberately 
declines to take any account of the Decree, and solves the 
whole question independently on his own lines. Among 
Catholics, some have held that the decree had not yet be- 
come known at Corinth, others that it had already fallen 
into desuetude. It is hard to see how either view can be 
maintained, for the Council was held about six or seven 
years before this Hpistle was written, so that there was 
ample time for the decree to become known in Corinth even 
if St. Paul had not referred to it during the eighteen 
months which he spent there shortly after the Council was 
held (Acts xviii. 11). On the other hand, we can hardly 
admit that the legislation of the Council would be entirely 
set at nought in so short a time by any Christian community, 
Others have held that the decree of the Council was never 
meant to extend to places like Corinth, but only to those 
places mentioned in the decree itself, viz., Antioch, Syria 
and Cilicia (Acts xv. 23). Others, again, hold that the de- 
cree did extend to all places where, as in those Just men- 
tioned, there were many Jews as well as Gentiles living to- 
gether. In all such places there would be nearly always 
danger of scandal, and to remove the danger, the Council 
may have absolutely forbidden in those places the use of 
such mneats. But St. Paul, who was present at the Council 
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(Acts xv. 12), would know that the absolute prohibition was. 
not meant to extend to such places as Corinth, where the 
church contained but few Jews (Acts xviii. 5 ff.), - Hence 
he was free to explain the matter independently to the 
Corinthians, taking account, on the one hand, of the fact 
that an idol could not defile food, and, on the other, of the 
danger of scandal, which would sometimes arise even in 
Corinth. He had no need, then, to refer here to the Decree 
of the Council of J erusalem, and the difference between his. 
teaching and that of the Council arises from the fact that 
the church of Corinth was chiefly composed of Gentiles, 
while the churches for which the Council legislated were 
largely mixed, made up of Jews and Gentiles. 


CHAPTER XI. 


OUTLINE OF ARGUMENT. 


On account of their inferiority to men, women ought to 
weil their heads in the Christian liturgical assemblies (vv. 
2-6). This inferiority of women is shown by the history of 
creation (7-12). The use of the veil by women is suggested 
by nature itself, and approved by the Apostles and all the 
other churches (18-16). Abuses in connexion with the love- 
feasts of the Corinthian Christians (17-22); abuses all the 
more unworthy in that they were so closely connected with 
the Blessed Eucharist, which was celebrated on the same 
oceasions (23-26). Threats against such as receive the 
Blessed Eucharist unworthily, and exhortation to prepare 
to receive it (27-82). Concluding instructions in regard to 
the love-feasts (33-34). 


* IMITATORES mei estote, 
sicut et ego Christi. * Lau- 
do autem vos fratres, quod 
per omnia mei memores 
estis, et sicut tradidi vobis, 
praecepta mea _ tenetis. 


’ Be ye followers of me, 
as I also am of Christ. 
*’ Now I praise you, bre- 
thren, that in all things 
you are mindful of me : and 
keep my ordinances as I 


A new sub-section of the Epistle (xi. 2—xiv. 40) begins 
here with verse 2. From their domestic (vii. 1 ff.) and 
social life (viii. 1 ff), the Apostle passes to their religious 
life, in connexion with which he deals (a) with the head- 
dress of women in their religious assemblies (xi. 2-16), (b) 
with abuses connected with their love-feasts (xi. 17-34), (c) 
with the whole question of charisms, or, as they are called, 


gratiae gratis datae (xii. 1-—xiv. 40). 


2. ‘That in all things you are mindful of me.’ 


So, 


apparently, they had assured him in their letter ‘already re- 


ferred to (vii. 1). 


praise as ironical, any more than in i. 4-7. 


There is no need to regard his words of 


Read ‘ the ordin- 


‘ances ’ instead of ‘ my ordinances.’ 
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* Volo autem vos scire, 
quod omnis viri caput 


Christus est : caput autem 
mulieris, vir: caput vero 
Christi, Deus. ‘* Omnis 
vir orans aut prophetans 
velato capite, deturpat ca- 
put suum. ° Omnis autem 
mulier orans aut prophet- 
ans non velato capite, de- 
turpat caput suum: unum 
enim est ac si decalvetur, 
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have delivered them to you. 
* But I would have you 
know, that the head of 
every man is Christ: and 
the head of the woman is 
the man: and the head of 
Christ is God. ‘ Every 
man praying or prophesy- 
ing with his head covered, 
disgraceth his head. * But 
every woman praying or 
prophesying with her head 
not covered, disgraceth her 


a 


3. “But I would have you know.’ 


The words seem to 


show that he had not before instructed them on this matter, 
that it is not one of the matters on which they had ‘ ordin- 
ances’ from him. What he now wants them to know is, 
that over every male member of the human family Christ 
has authority, over women men have authority, and over 


Christ God has authority. 


The reference is to Christ as 
man, to whom all things are subjected (xv. 26-28). 


‘ Every 


man ’ need not be restricted to Christian men, as Cornely, 
following the Greeks, restricts it, for Christ having honoured 


human nature in his assum 


ption of it, has authority over 


every man who shares it, whether Christian or non-Christian, 
and though the Apostle has, no doubt, Christian men and 
women in view in what follows, yet he could well set forth 


Christ’s universal headship, 


the case of the Christian ma 


and then go on to apply it in 


That he does so, seems to 


us most probable from his words: ‘ every man,’ not ‘ every 


brother.’ 


Of course, Christ as man is Head of every woman 


too, but the idea here is that He is the immediate superior 


of mankind, as mankind 


divinely established order igs 


is of womankind, that the 


God, Christ, man, woman. 


“ Woman,’ yuv7 has often with St. Paul the sense of wife, 
e.g., vil, 3-4, and in Eph. v. 28 he speaks of the husband 
as the head of his wife, but in our text, as the verses follow- 
ing will clearly show, the word means woman, and includes 
virgins and widows as well as wives. 

4-5. The question is of public prayer and prophecy in the 
Christian liturgical assemblies, not of private prayer at home, 
and probably not merely of a cap or hat on the head, but of 


a veil hanging down from 
velum.”’ 


the head, ‘‘de capite pendens 
(Grimm, Lex. Graec.—Lat, sub voce xaTK). 


The 


Christian women of Corinth were evidently in the habit of 
attending the liturgical assemblies without veils. Probably 
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* Nam si non velatur mu-_ head: for it is all one as if 
lier tondeatur. Si vero she were shaven. ° For if 
turpe est mulieri tonderi, a woman be not covered, let 
aut decalvari, velet caput her be shorn. But if it be 
suum. a shame to a woman to be 


the Apostle refers to all the men and women who attended 
such meetings, and not merely to those who might receive 
a special charism enabling them to make some prayer or 
prophecy aloud, for later on, xiv. 34, he forbids women to 
speak in the Christian assemblies at all. He does not 
mean that the man who may get the gift of prayer or pro- 
phecy ought to be without the veil, and that those not 
getting it might wear it if they wished, but that all the 
men present, inasmuch as they were engaged in, and joined 
in, the sacred work of prayer or prophecy, ought not to 
wear it, and all the women ought to wear it.— Disgraceth 
his head.’ Some take the sense to be, ‘ disgraceth Christ,’ 
who has been declared in the preceding verse to be his 
Head. It seems better, however, to take ‘ headi’ literally, 
as 1t is taken already in these verses in the words ‘ with his 
head veiled,’ “ with her head not veiled,’ and to understand 
that because the veil was a sign of subjection, the man who 
wore it disgraced his head by implying that he had some 
superior on earth, just as the woman who did not wear it 
disgraced her head, by implying that she had no earthly 
superior. This reasoning might seem to forbid the veil or 
covering in question to men and prescribe it for women, 
in all circumstances even outside liturgical assemblies, as 
Estius and others hold it does; but the words ‘ praying or 
prophesying ’ of vv. 4, 5, and v. 13: ‘ Judge ye among your- 
selves, doth it become a woman to pray unto God, un- 
veiled?’ show that the Apostle is thinking of liturgical 
assemblies; and if, as St. Chrysostom says: ‘‘a prince 
appearing before his king ought to bear the sign of his 
princely state,’’ then men appearing before their God in 
worship ought to proclaim by unveiled head their God-given 
superiority, and women by the veil their subjection to 
man. ‘Thus the Apostle is speaking of dress at court, ag it 
were, and need not be understood to refer to dress on other 
occasions.— For it is all one as if she were shaven '; 
rather, ‘ for she is one and the same thing with the woman 
that is shaven’ (See Blass, Gr. § 21, 2). 

6. The meaning of the first clause is: for if a woman is 
not veiled, let her also (xu) cut her hair close, and so be 
thoroughly masculine. As St. Chrysostom says: If she 
flings away the covering provided by divine ordinance, let 
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" Vir quidem non debet shorn or made bald, let her 
velare caput suum: quon- Site ee deed Out 
jam imago et gloria Dei est, not to cover his head, be- 


mulier autem gloria viri cause he is the image and 


her also fling away the covering provided by nature. 
Ketoéc8m is middle voice, not passive, and so, too, the other 
verbs that follow.— But if it is a shame to a woman to be 
‘shorn or shaven, let her be veiled.’ Over the world it was 
& disgrace to a woman to have her hair cut close or shaven. 
It happened only to female slaves among the Greeks ; among 
the Romans only to dancers, most of whom were harlots ; 
and Tacitus says that the Germans cut close the hair of 
adulteresses (Germ. xix.). 

7. The Apostle has argued from the Divinely constituted 
order: God, Christ, man, woman (v. 3), that women ought 
not to abuse their Christian liberty (Gal. iii. 28) by appearing 
unveiled, like men, in the liturgical assemblies. He now 
proceeds to enforce his teaching by alluding to the history 
of the creation of the first man and woman. ‘ For (a) man 
indeed (avho wév yep) is not under any obligation to have 
his head covered, for he is the image and glory of God, but 
woman (even if, with many authorities 7% be read before 
yuv7, the reference is to the sez) is the glory of man.’ The 
allusion is to Genesis i. 27, ii. 7, where God is shown to 
have created the first man in His own immediate image and 
dikeness, but the woman in the likeness of the man (Gen. 
ii. 18: let us make him a help like unto himself’). Not 
that woman too was not created in the image and likeness 
of God, for Gen. i. 27: ‘ And God created man to His own 
image: to the image of God He created him: male and 
female He created them,’ shows that woman too was 
created in God’s image and likeness, but the Apostle seems 
to argue that while man was created immediately in the 
likeness of God, woman was created immediately in the 
likeness of man, and only mediately, and through her like- 
ness to man, in the likeness of God (cf. 1 Tim. ii. 13). Man 
and woman are made in the image of God in their spiritual 
part, wherein they are endowed with a trinity of powers: 
memory, understanding, and free will. Man is the glory 
(86%) of God, because he is the king of earthly creatures, 
in whom God is most honoured, while woman is the glory 
of man, showing forth his excellence, as he does God’s.1 


1 “Personae, quarum virtus aliis laudi et gloriae yertenda est, 
appellantur horum $6£% ut 1 Thes. ii. 20; 2 Cor. viii. 23.” 
(Grimm). 


/ 
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est. * Non enim vir ex glory of God; but the 
muliere est, sed mulier ex Woman is the glory of the 
man. * For the man is not 
of the woman, but the 
creatus vir propter mulie- woman of the man. ° For 
rem, sed mulier propter the man was not created for 
meant). ™ Ideo debet mu. He woman, but the woman 
for the man. “ Therefore 
ought the woman to have a 
pra caput propter angelos. power over her head, be- 


viro. °* Ktenim non est 


lier potestatem habere su- 


8. Proves that woman is man’s glory, because she was 
made from him. The allusion is to Gen. ii. 21, 22, with 
which the Corinthian Christians are supposed to be 
acquainted. 

9. “For also man was not (xal yao odx; R.V.: ‘ For 
neither was man’) created,’ ete. Another reason why she is: 
the glory of man; she was not only made from him, but also: 
for him (Gen. ii. 18). Even if 4 be read before yuvy, with 
BS D FG P, the direct reference in the verse seems to be 
most probably to the sexes, and not to the first man and 
woman. 

10. This is a most peculiar verse. Our version renders: 
“Therefore ought the woman to have a power over her head, 
because of the angels’; and the Revised Version: ‘ For this 
cause ought the woman to have a sign of authority on her 
head, because of the angels.’ ’Hfovcta means power, 
authority, control, and the Revised Version suggests what 
is the common view of the first part of the text, namely, 
that woman, because she is the glory of man, and subject to: 
man, ought to have on her head at public prayer a veil, as a 
sign of man’s authority over her. No better explanation 
than this has been found. Emendations of the text, by 
reading something else instead of éovcta, have been often 
suggested, but they are all improbable. Ramsay (The 
Cities of St. Paul, pp. 202 ff.) holds that it is the woman’s. 
own authority and dignity that is meant, and that the veil 
is to be worn as a sign and safeguard of that dignity: ‘“‘a 
woman’s authority vanishes (in Oriental lands) along with 
the all-covering veil that she discards.’’ But the veil as a 
sign or protection of a woman’s dignity is wholly out of place 
in the present context, where the Apostle clearly argues for 
the use of the veil by woman on account of her inferiority 
to man. The common view, then, is most probably correct ; 
and if we might have expected the Apostle rather to say 
that she ought to have a sign of her own subjection (Snotay7, 
1 Tim. ii, 11; iii. 4, or Sraxon, Rom. vi. 16; xvi. 19) than 
of man’s authority, over her head, yet the sense is the same, 

L 
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“ Verumtamen neque vir cause of the Angels. ” But 
sine muliere, neque mulier yet pila is the man with- 
‘ : : é t 2 
sine viro, in Domino, CUt the woman, nor the “Sg 
ale f ; : man without the man, in 
Nam sicut mulier de viro, the Lord. 2” For as the 
ita et vir per mulierem: woman is of the man, so 


omnia autem ex Deo. also is the man by the 


* Vos ipsi iudicate: de- Coane but all things of 


cet mulierem non velatam * You yourselves judge : 


rr 


while the word the Apostle has chosen throws man’s 
authority directly into prominence, and the context guards 
us against misunderstanding it of any authority but-his. 

‘Because of the angels.’ Many Latin authorities read 
‘et’ or ‘ etiam,’ before this clause, as though a new reason 
were given. But the evidence of the best MSS. of the 
Vulgate, as well of the other versions, and of the Greek 
MSS. quite rules out any connecting particle. Hence the 
words cannot contain an entirely new argument; ‘ they can 
be only the complement of the argument already given. 
The modesty and submission proper to a woman has been 
argued to require her head to be covered, especially in the 
Lord’s house. The angels, the ministering angels (Heb. 
i. 14; cf. Eph. iii. 10; and above, iv. 9) gathered there, ex- 
pect such modest covering: be it worn accordingly because 
of the angels ’’ (Rick.). There seems very little probability 
in the view that by ‘ angels ’ are meant bishops (ef. Apoc. ii. 
1, 8, 12, etc.) or priests or both; less, that all the men pre- 
sent in the Christian assembly are meant; less still that 
the reference is to demons, who might lust after the un- 
veiled women or incite men to do so. Nor can we regard as 
probable the view that did t. &yy. may mean ‘ because the 
angels do so,’ ¢.e., veil their faces in the presence of their 
Superior. The verse is indeed strange, but if the text is cor- 
rect—and we have no reason to doubt it—the common view 
is the best, namely, that women at public prayer ought to 
wear a veil as a sign of man’s authority over them, because 
the angels present in the Christian assemblies expect them 
to do so. 

11. The Vulgate order of the clauses must be inverted. 
Though woman is subject to man, yet man cannot treat 
her with contempt, but the mutual dependence must be re- 
cognised, ‘in the Lord,’ 7.e., among Christians. 

13-15. He appeals to their ownsense of propriety against 
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orare Deum? ™ Nec ipsa 
natura docet vos quod vir 
quidem si comam nutriat, 
ignominia est illi: * Mu- 
lier vero si comam nutriat, 
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doth it become a woman to 
pray unto God, uncovered ? 
“ Doth not even nature it- 
self teach you, that a man 
indeed, if he nourish his 
hair, it is a shame unto 


him =) “But if a woman 
nourish her! hair, it» is -a 
glory to her, for her hair is 
given to her for a covering. 
* But if any man seem to 


gloria est illi: quoniam ca- 
pilli pro velamine ei dati 
sunt. ™ Si quis autem vi- 
detur contentiosus esse: 


the unseemliness of a woman’s appearing unveiled at public 
prayer. Nature itself, he says, teaches us to make a broad 
distinction between man and woman in regard to head- 
covering, for if a man have long hair (xou%) it is a dishonour 
to him, while long hair is an honour to a woman, inasmuch 
as it was given to her for a covering. The unexpressed in- 
ference is that the lead given by nature ought to be fol- 
lowed, and women ought to supplement the provision of 
nature by an artificial covering. At this time men, whether 
‘Greeks, Romans, or Jews, commonly wore their hair short; 
Greek boys had their long hair cut at the age of eighteen, 
and to wear long hair after that age was considered foppish. 
It is possibie that the Apostle advances this argument as 
suasory rather than convincing; there does not appear to be 
any solid reason why an inspired writer might not use an 
argument that would be merely suasory. 

16. We take it that this verse is to be connected with the 
preceding passage, and that the ‘ custom ’ is that of women 
appearing unveiled at public prayer. There was no need 
for the Apostle to say that the Churches of God had not the 
custom of being contentious, and if it were to contention he 
referred, he would be much more likely to call it a vice than 
a custom. If then anyone chooses to be contentious, his 
final argument against the practice of women coming un- 
veiled to public prayer in Corinth, is that the Apostles and 
the local Christian congregations (read ‘ ecclesiae’ instead 

-of Vulg. ‘ ecclesia’) throughout the world recognise no such 
custom. Some take jucic as referring to Jewish Christians, 
and ‘the Churches of God ’ to Gentile congregations, but it 
is most unlikely that the Apostle would use an expression 
which might seem to exclude Jewish Christians from the 
Churches of God. More probable is the view that ‘}yetc 
‘refers only to himee!f, but even this is not so probable as 
the view we have adopted, that the reference is to himself 
-and the other Apostles; for the latter adds weight to the 
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nos talem consuetudinem be contentious, we have no 
non habemus, neque eccle- such - custom, nor the 
sia Dei. church of God. 

“ Hoc autem praecipio: —_” Now this I ordain : not 
non laudans quod non in praising you, that you come 


SS 


argument, and, moreover, when, a few verses farther on, he 
wishes to refer to himsclf, he does so in the singular number 
(v. 23), 

He now passes on to treat of another and far more 
serious abuse connected with their liturgical meetings, an 
abuse which meant grave irreverence towards the Blessed 
Eucharist. In order to understand what follows in this 
chapter, we must bear in mind that the early Christians, 
when they met in the evening to celebrate the Blessed 
Eucharist, endeavoured to reproduce as far as possible the 
Last Supper, and so accompanied the celebration of the 
Blessed Eucharist with a feast. This feast came to be 
known as the Agape, or love-feast because it was an evidence 
and a cause of mutual charity. At first it seems to have 
preceded the reception of the Blessed Eucharist, just as the 
Paschal and ordinary suppers preceded the Eucharistic 
Supper on the night before Christ’s death, and such appears 
to have been the practice in Corinth when St. Paul wrote. 
Indeed, when the Blessed Eucharist began to be received 
fasting, we cannot say with certainty. St. Augustine (Ep. 
cxviil., Ad Januar.) regards the custom as introduced by the 
Apostles; but many doubt this. Sozomen, the historian, 
makes it clear that in Egypt, in the fifth century, there was 
not supposed to be any obligation to receive fasting; and in 
Africa at the end of the fourth century the Third Council of 
Carthage (A.p. 397) in its 29th canon enjoined that those 
receiving should do so fasting, except on Holy Thursday: 
‘Ut sacramenta altaris non nisi a jejunis hominibus cele- 
bretur, excepto uno die anniversario, quo coena Domini 
celebratur.”? Had the custom of receiving fasting been in- 
troduced by the Apostles, it is hard to account for the 
Egyptian custom or see why the African canon was needed. 

At any rate, it is clear from the present chapter that in 
Corinth at this time the Blessed Eucharist was preceded by 
a feast, and the discipline of receiving fasting had not yet 
been introduced there. Hach one who could afford it was 
expected to bring some contribution in kind towards the 
feast, and in what was thus contributed all were supposed 
to share alike. It was an echo of the very first days of 
Christianity, when, as we learn from Acts ii. 44, the brethren 
had all things in common. Now, serious abuses had arisen 


¢ 
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melius, sed in deterius con- 
venitis. ™ Primum quidem 
convenientibus vobis in ec- 
clesiam, audio scissuras 


esse inter vos, et, ex parte 
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together not for the better, 
but for the worse. 8 Ror 
first of all I hear that when 
you come together in the 
church, there are schisms 
among you, and in part I 


in Corinth in connexion with these feasts; people of means 
partook of their own contribution before the poor could get a 
share of it (vv. 21, 33); moreover, some of them drank to 
excess (v. 21), and the result was divisions among the 
‘brethren and irreverence towards the Blessed Eucharist, 
which, as we have said, was celebrated on the same occasion. 
17. It is doubtful whether we ought to read: ‘ Now, this 
I command, not praising,’ or: ‘Now commanding this, I 
donot praise, etc.’ The external evidence for the two readings 
is about equal, but the latter appears the more natural, for 
the command refers, we have no doubt, not to the charge 
given in vv. 28-34, which is too far removed from our present 
verse to be meant, but to what he has laid down as to the 
veil to be worn by women; and after all he has said, there 
was no need for him to state here that he commanded it 
(cf. vv. 6, 10). But ‘he could very naturally say: Now 
giving this command, I have no praise for the fact that your 
religious meetings do you harm instead of good. The 
first ‘ you’ in our Rheims version is not represented in the 
Greek or Latin; what follows the verb ‘ praise’ is its object. 
While their assembling together, particularly for religious 
purposes, ought to be a source of improvement to os it 
actually resulted in harm. ‘‘ All gregarious.animals by 
natural instinct come together for their better bodily good 
and therefore ihe faithful ought to come together 
for the bettering of their spiritual condition ” (St. Thomas 
on this verse). In regard to this matter, then, he has no 
praise for them. This looks back to verse 2, where he did 
praise them. 

“First of all.’ For the second point, see xii, 1 ff. 
Instead of ‘in the church ’ we ought to read ‘ in congrega- 
tion’ or ‘in assembly’ (for ‘ ecclesiam’ read ‘ecclesia’ in 
Vulg.). It is most unlikely that there were any buildings 
specially set apart for Christian worship in Corinth so early 
as this time, and even if there had been, they would hardly 
have already got the name of ‘ ecclesia.’ The phrase evi- 
dently means here ‘ in assombly,’ as it is plainly equivalent 

o ‘together’ ézi't6 d&v7d) of v. 20 (cf. Acts xix. 82, 39, 
40). On éxxdnoix, see above on i. 2.—By ‘ schisms’ are 
meant divisions, separations, such as are suggested by vv. 
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credo. “ Nam oportet et believe it. “ F or there 
haereses esse, ut et qui pro- must be also heresies : that 
they also, who are ap- 


bati sunt, manifesti fiant . 
proved, may be made mani- 


: ATER ie 
: onvenienti- 

in ‘vobis - - fest among you. ” When 

bus ergo vobis in unum, you come therefore toge- 

1am non est Dominicam ther into one place, it is not 
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21, 33; but not schisms in the theological sense, which would 
separate from union with the Church. Mépoc tt (‘ in part ’) 
is the accusative of extent. ‘Yxdpyew is stronger than <’tvar 
of the next verse, and seems to imply that the divisions were 
frequent. 

19. ‘ Heresies’ is probably not to be understood here in 
the theological sense, i.e., of an error pertinaciously main- 
tained against some truth of faith proposed by the Church 
by one who had already embraced the faith. The Apostle 
does not merely say that ‘ there must be also heresies,’ but 
‘there must be also heresies among you’ (év Suiv must be 
read); and though, considering man’s proneness to error, 
there must be heresies in the Church, it is not a fact that 
they must arise in each church, nor did any arise, as far as 
we know, in the early church of Corinth. Parties or per- 
manent factions, then, are meant, something more serious 
than the ‘ divisions ’ already mentioned (‘also heresies =), 
but not amounting to a denial of the faith. ‘‘ The word 
atoesic, here translated heresy, occurs in eight other places 
of the New Testament (Acts v. 17; xv. 5; xxvi. 55 saeyenes 
14; xxviii..22; Gal. v. 20; 2 Pet. ii. 1). In six at least of 
these places it means no more than sect. The best realisa- 
tion of the modern theological meaning is Titus iii. 10, A man 
that is a heretic (atpetixdv) avoid ’’ (Rick.).—‘ That they 
(also) who are approved, etc.’ ‘ Also’ is to be omitted, with 
xn ACHEGKLP. Syrr. God brings good out of man’s 
evil, and the factions serve to manifest the true and genuine 
Christians, because such will keep aloof from faction or try 
to heal it. The term déx0¢ was applied to metals and 
stones that had been tested and proved genuine. 

20. “When therefore you come together into one place.’ 
For éxi to adté cf. Acts i. 15; ii. 1, 44; iii. 1. Their ex- 
ternal union is implictly contrasted with their dissensions. 
‘ It is not to eat the Lord’s supper’; odx gottv might mean: 
it is not lawful or possible; but more probably there is a 
statement of fact: what you do is not to eat the Lord’s 
supper; a supper they might have, but it was not the Lord’s. 
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coenam manducare. ™ Un- now to eat the Lord’s sup- 
usquisque enim suam coe- per. ™ For everyone tak- 
nam praesumit ad mandu- eth before his own supper 
candum. Et alius quidem to eat. And one indeed is 
esurit, alius autem ebrius hungry, and another is 


“The Lord’s supper,’ without doubt, here includes both 
the Agape and the Eucharistic celebration, for vv. 21, 33 
show that it includes the Agape, and v. 23 ff. that it includes 
the celebration of the Blessed Eucharist.2, The whole was 
ealled the Lord’s supper, because it copied His Last Supper, 
was instituted by Him, and the principal part of it was the 
reception of the Lord in the Blessed Eucharist. Acizvov 
always, as here, means an evening meal in later Greek. 
At first, for some time, the Blessed Eucharist was celebrated 
in the evening, but before long, probably owing to abuses, 
the Agape was separated from the Blessed Eucharist, and 
the latter was celebrated in the morning. This was already 
the case in Bithynia in the early years of the second century, 
when Pliny wrote Hp. 96 to Trajan (a.p. 111-113). St. 
Justin Martyr (Apol. i. 67) describes the Eucharist in the 
middle of the second century without referring to the Agape ; 
and at the close of the same century Tertullian describes the 
Agape without any reference to the Eucharist (Apol. 39), 
and speaks of the Eucharist as then celebrated before day- 
light (De Corona, c. 3). But the present chapter appears 
to us to prove that at the time it was written a feast such 
as the Agape accompanied the celebration of the Blessed 
Eucharist at Corinth. 


21. ‘For in eating each one taketh before (the rest) his 
own supper,’ i.e., what he had brought with him, thus 
robbing the supper of the character of a meal in common, 
and destroying its significance as a symbol and pledge of 
charity.—‘ And one is hungry, and another is drunk.’ This 
was an additional scandal, that while some wanted necessary 
food, others indulged to excess in superfluous drink. MeQver 
perhaps need not be pressed to mean that those referred to 


2 We cannot accept the view of P. Batiffol (Etudes d’Histoire et 
de Théologie Positive, p. 283 ff.) that there is no reference to the 
Agape in the N. Test., or that St. Paul in the present chapter 
forbids feasting of every kind in connexion with the Eucharistic 
celebration. For fuller information on this subject see, besides 
the essay of P. Batiffol referred to, Keating, The Agape and the 
Eucharist in the Early Church; the article on Agape in The Cath. 
Encyclopedia, and that on Love-feasts in Hasting’s Dictionary of 
the Bible. 
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est. ™ Numquid domos 
non habetis ad manducan- 
dum, et bibendum? aut ec- 
clesiam Dei contemnitis, et 
confunditis eos qui non ha- 


bent? Quid dicam vobis ? 
Laudo vos? in hoc non 
laudo. 


* Ego enim accepi a Do- 
mino quod et tradidi vobis, 
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drunk. ” What, have you 
not houses to eat and to 
drink in? Or despise ye 
the church of God, and put 
them to shame that have 
not? What shall I say to 
you? Do I praise. you? 
In this I praise you not. 

* For I have received of 
the Lord that which also I 
delivered unto you, that the 


SE 


were quite drunk (cf. John ii, 
they may have exceeded. 


10), but we cannot say how far 


22. The Apostle exclaims indignantly: Have you not 
houses to eat and to drink in? or (since you have) is it that 
you despise the assembly of God, met in God’s honour, and 
deliberately put to shame those who have nothing to eat? 
“Eizo and énawvéow are deliberative subjunctives, 


23. In this matter he cannot praise them, for their con- 


duct is sadly 
the occasion. 


out of keeping with the sacred solemnity of 
This he now goes on to show by reminding 


them of what he had taught them concerning the Blessed 
Eucharist at the time when he founded their church (Acts 


xviii. 11), 


There is no room for doubt that he claims to 


have received the doctrine in question immediately from 


the Lord, not that the preposition &zé defines the mode ot 
reception,® but because there is question of what the Lord 
did at the Last Supper, for when the Apostle says that he 
received that from the Lord, he can mean nothing else than 
that he had received a special revelation on the subject. (Cf. 
Gal. i. 12). He might say of something spoken by Christ 
and communicated to himself by the other Apostles, that he 
had received it from the Lord, meaning only that he had 
received it mediately, but evidently the case is quite different 
when there is question of what the Lord did. The instruction 
regarding the Blessed Eucharist, therefore, which he had 
given the Corinthians when he was among them, was part 
of his Gospel, of which he writes to the Galatians: ‘ For 
neither did I receive it from men, nor did I learn it; but by 
the revelation of Jesus Christ ’ (Gal. i. 12). Evidently, then, 
the Apostle did not regard himself as the founder of Christi- 
anity, as some Rationalists would have us believe he was; 


%That a6 does not exclude immediate reception see, Gal. iii.,2; 
Col. i. 7; iii. 24, ete. a 
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quoniam Dominus Irsusin Lord Jesus, the same night 
qua nocte tradebatur acce- in which he was betrayed, 
pit panem. ™ Et gratias took bread. ™ And giving 


he taught what he had received from Christ.—' The Lord 
Jesus’ shows that to St. Paul Jesus was Lord, prior to 
His death or resurrection. By mentioning ‘the night on 
which He was being delivered up,’ the Apostle calls atten- 
tion to Christ’s wonderful mercy and love in instituting at 
such a time this great Sacrament of love, which the Corin- 
thians were now treating with so much ingratitude and 
irreverence. 

24. The most probable text of this verse may be rendered : 
‘and having given thanks, broke and said: this is my body 
which is for you: this do for the commemoration of me.’ 
Thus the words ‘ take ye and eat’ must be omitted, with 
Bs ACD EF G, many cursive MSS., and Fathers, It., 
Copt., Arm., and some of the oldest MSS. of the Vulgate. 
They were probably inserted here by some scribe from Matt. 
xxvi. 26. ‘Shall be delivered,’ which renders the Vulgate 
‘tradetur,’ must also go out, for it has only the Vulg. and 
Copt. versions and Theod. in its favour. The same must 
probably be said of another reading: ‘ which is broken 
(xr@pevov) for you,’ for though strongly supported, being 
read in 8? C? EF G K LP, many cursives, and in It. Syr. 
and Goth, versions, it has against it the powerful evidence 
of B s AC, and some of the Fathers, they reading simply : 
‘which is for you.’ 

‘Having given thanks.’ Where St. Paul here, and 
St. Luke in the corresponding passage (L. xxii. 19), 
have svyaptotycuc immediately before reference to 
the breaking of the bread, St. Matthew (xxvi. 26) 
and St. Mark (xiv. 22) have ebdoyyouc. SS. Paul and 
Luke admittedly refer to Christ’s thanksgiving to His 
Father, but it is disputed what is meant by EvAOY Hone, 
whether ‘ praise ’ (of the Father)--a meaning which the word 
always has in classical, and often in New Testament, Greek 
feria i. 24; ti, 28, etc.), or a § blessing ’ of the bread (cf. x. 
16; L. ix. 16). The latter view seems more probable, for 
+he Council of Trent signifies that our Lord blessed the 
bread before He spoke the words: ‘This is my body 4° 

‘Post panis vinique benedictionem se suum ipsius corpus 
illis praebere ac suum sanguinem disertis ac perspicuis verbis 
testatus est Dominus ”’ (Sess. xili., De Euchar. cap. 1), and 
there is no reference to the fact in the New Testament, 
unless it be in the eddAoyhoac of SS. Matthew and Mark. 
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agens fregit, et dixit: Ac- thanks, broke, and said : 
cipite, et manducate: hoc Take ye and eat: this is 


eo 


Moreover, the priest in Mass blesses the bread at the word 
“ benedixit,’’ before the consecration. The words of the 
Council, seem to be opposed to the view of St. Thomas on 
this verse, that the blessing of the bread referred to by SS. 
Matthew and Mark is nothing else than the consecration 
itself, It is true, the aorist participle (ebroynouc) does not 
necessarily imply that the time of the action indicated by 
the participle preceded that of the action indicated by the 
principal verb (cf. Matt, xxvi, 26; Acts i, 24; Col. ii, 18; 
Rom. iv. 20; Ephes. iv. 8), and hence the Evangelists might 
possibly have meant that our Lord blessed the bread in con- 
secrating it; but the Council seems to say that He blessed 
it before consecrating it, for the words: “ disertis ac per- 
spicuis verbis testatus est Dominus ’”’ can refer to nothing 
else than ‘ This is my body’; ‘This is my blood,’ etc., 
which, according to the Council, were spoken after the bless- 
ing. It seems best, therefore, to hold that our Lord both 
returned thanks and blessed the bread before the consecra- 
tion 4 

‘Broke.’ Are we to hold that this breaking, which is 
mentioned in all the four accounts of the Institution, pre- 
ceded the consecration? Some say yes, and hold that 
there were two breakings, first into larger pieces, and later, 
after the consecration, into smaller, Others, as Estius, say 
we need not understand more than one breaking, and it after 
the consecration: ‘‘ quandoquidem verbum fregit, quod apud 
omnes est, facile referri potest ad tempus prolationis ver- 
borum, quibus dictum est, quod pro vobis frangitur,’’ In the 
Mass, the breaking of the sacred species does not take place 
till after the consecration, and it was this fact, apparently, 
which made St, Thomas anxious to hold that the blessing 
referred to by SS, Matthew and Mark, and mentioned before 
the breaking, was nothing else than the consecration.—The 
three parts into which the host is divided in the Mass, typify 
perhaps the three parts of the Church: triumphant, militant, 
and suffering. Cf. St. Thomas on this verse. 

_ This is my body’: todré pou gotly vo cua instead of 
TOdT6 Eotiv TO céipe ov, which the three Evangelists have; 
‘The words of the Canon of the Mass: “ gratias agens, bene- 
dixit, fregit, deditque discipulis suis, dicens: accipite,’’ etc., do 
not settle the question, as they might be understood, with St. 
Thomas, Summa 8, Ixxviii. 1, Ad primum, as signifying that the 


pronouncing of the words of consecration was concurrent, with 
all that goes before it. See Cornely, p. 338. * 
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est corpus meum, quod pro my body which shall be de- 
vobis tradetur: hoc facite livered for you: this do for 
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from which we may learn that even in the most important 
texts inspiration does not guarantee that the precise form 
of words spoken is recorded. ‘‘ Plainer words were never 
spoken, The proposition is both assertive and operative. 
It declares to us more distinctly than any imperative form, 
as—‘ Let this become my body ’—that our Lord’s body is 
really present; and it is operative—that is, it effects what 
it asserts. As in curing the Ruler’s son, our Lord said: 
‘Thy son liveth,’ and thereby wrought the cure, so His 
Almighty word affirms that His body is present, and causes 
it to be present. At the marriage feast of Cana, He might 
have said: ‘This is wine,’ and so changed the water into 
wine. His words here are not more difficult; they effect 
what they signify and signify what they effect ’’ (McCarthy 
on St. Matt. xxvi. 26). 

St. Thomas tells us that some before his time held that 
Christ had consecrated the bread before He spoke the words 
‘This is my body,’ and that the words were merely meant 
to inform the Apostles of the Transubstantiation which had 
been already effected; but he at once rejects the view, and 
there is no doubt that it is opposed to the mind of the Church 
at all times, which has always taken the words as operative. 
Cf. Co. of Florence, Decr. pro Jacobitis, last paragraph. 
Denzinger’s Hnchiridion, 11th Kd., p. 249. 

That these words signify the real presence of Christ in the 
Eucharist is certain. 

(1) This is the natural sense of the words, and it ought 
to be accepted unless it involve intrinsic impossibility or be- 
shown from the circumstances to be excluded. But there 
is no intrinsic impossibility, as our dogmatic theologians 
prove in answering all the objections of opponents of the 
doctrine. Nor do the circumstances necessitate a figura- 
tive sense. On the contrary, the fact that Christ was 
speaking to His chosen Apostles a few hours before His 
death, leads us to expect that He spoke plainly and intelli- 
gibly. But He certainly would not have spoken so had He 
meant a figurative presence. 

(2) The words have been always-from the beginning 
understood in the Church as both signifying and effecting 
Christ’s real presence. 

(3) It is impious to suppose that our Lord, foreseeing all 
the worship that was to be paid to the Blessed Eucharist 
through so many centuries, would have used, on this last 
solemn occasion, language which suggested and necessitated 
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in meam,commemoration- the commemoration of me. 
a 
belief in the real presence, and, if the Sacramentarians were 
right, the grossest idolatry. 

(4) The endless differences of those who reject the literal 
sense, show that their views have no foundation in the text. 

The words prove also the doctrine of Transubstantiation. 
For if the substance of bread remained, Christ could not 
have said ‘ This is my body,’ but must have said: ‘In or 
with this is my body.’ One could not, in accordance with 
the use of language, hide a sovereign in a loaf, and holding 
up the loaf say: This is a sovereign. As long as the sub- 
stance connatural to the accidents remains, the usage of 
speech forbids our ignoring the connatural substance. The 
substance of bread must, therefore, have passed away when 
Christ’s words were completed; but it passed away to give 
place to Christ’s body, and we need not understand anything - 
more than this by Transubstantiation. 

The word ‘ this,’ in the form of consecration, points to 
what is contained under the accidents when the operative 
sentence is completed. ‘‘ Est ergo sensus,’’ says St. 
Thomas in loc., ‘ Hoc, id est, contentum sub his acciden- 
tibus, est corpus meum, et hoc est quod fit per verba 
consecrationis; nam ante consecrationem id quod erat con- 
tentum sub his accidentibus, non erat corpus Christi, quod 
tamen fit corpus Christi per consecrationem.”’ 

Only the body of Christ is present under the species of 
bread, and only the blood under the species of wine, in 
virtue of the words of consecration. But as Christ’s body 
is now a living body, even as it was at the Last Supper, and 
can die no more, wherever His body is, there also in virtue 
of natural concomitance must be His blood and His human 
soul; and wherever His blood is, there also must be His body 
and His soul for the same reason; and wherever Hig body 
with its blood and soul is, there also must be His Divinity 
in virtue of the hypostatic union. 

‘Which is for you.’ If we accept this reading (see above), 
Sidd6uevoy or ~dyevoy must be understood, and the meaning 
is that Christ’s body is given in sacrifice or as food in the 
Blessed Eucharist. The Vulgate, indeed, by its use of the 
future tense ‘ tradetur,’ seems to understand of the offering 
of Christ’s body on Calvary, but SS. Matthew. (xxvi, 28) and 
Mark (xiv. 24), in the corresponding words in reference to 
the blood, both have the present participle ( éxyuvéyevoy) : 
“ which is poured out for you,’ and this most naturally refers 
to what took place at the time, during the Last Supper. 
Moreover, St. Luke represents Christ as saying: “This 
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em. ”Similiter et calicem, ™” In like manner also the 
postquam coenavit, dicens: chalice, after he had 


chalice is the new testament in my blood, which (chalice) is. 
poured out for you’ (toto TO motHpLov. . . TO Undo budv 
ExXVVO usvov), where the present participle éxyuv.,in agreement 
with zotypov, naturally refers to it, so that what was con- 
tained in the chalice, and formally as contained in it, is said. 
to have been poured out for the disciples, or as SS. Matt. 

and Mk. have it, “for many.’ Similarly in the present text 
of St. Paul, the reference is to the body as in the Blessed: 
Eucharist, and it is said either to be given in sacrifice 
(5186 uevoy) for them, or to be distributed as food for their sakes. 
“Given for’ is a common Scriptural phrase in reference to 
Christ’s sacrifice for ug (Gal. i. 4; ii. 20; Tit. ii. 14; 1 Tim. uu. 

6; Rom. iv. 25; viii. 32, etc.), and if the true reading were : 

‘which is given for you,’ there would be obvious direct 
reference to the sacrifice in the Eucharist. But even if the 
true reading be: ‘ Which is for you,’ the sense can be nothing. 
different, especially when we learn from the Evangelists 

that at the Last Supper (and not merely on Calvary) the 
blood was poured out for many. If the strongly supported: 
“xA@pevoy were genuine, the sense would be, not that Christ’s 
body was to be broken on the cross, for de facto it was not 
broken (John xix. 33, 36), but that it was given in food at the- 
Last Supper. For Christ’s body was present under the acci- 

dents of bread; now, to ‘break bread’ is a common 
Scriptural expression for giving food—lIs. lviii. 1: ‘ Break 
thy bread to the hungry’; Lam. iv. 4: ‘ The little ones have 
asked for bread, and there was none to break it unto them,’ 

etc.—and hence if Christ, while holding the accidents of 
bread in His hands, said: ‘ This is my body which is broken 
for you,’ the natural sense would be that He was giving 
them His body as food; moreover, it would be the only 
possible sense, seeing that His body was not broken on the: 
cross. 

‘This do for the commemoration of me.’ This is one of 
the comparatively few texts of Scripture, of which the- 
Church has dogmatically defined the sense: “Si quis 
dixerit,’’ says the Council of Trent (Sess. xxil. can. ii, De 
Sacrif. Missae), “‘illis verbis, Hoc facite in meam com- 
memorationem, Christum non. instituisse Apostolos sacer- 
dotes; aut non ordinasse ut ipsi aliique sacerdotes offerrent 
corpus et sanguinem suum, anathema Gib. Siubeite RHR, 
naturally refers to all that Christ had just done: the taking 
of bread, the thanksgiving, blessing, consecration, and! 
distribution. 
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Hic calix novum testamen- ‘supped, saying: This cha- 
tum est in meo sanguine: lice is the new testament in 
hoc facite quotiescumque my blood: this do ye, as 


re 


25. “In like manner,’ i.e., as He did in the case of the 
bread, so also He took the chalice, returned thanks to the 
Father, blessed, and distributed. 

‘After supper.’ It would be better to read ‘ coenatum 
est’ instead of the Vulg. ‘ coenavit,’ as the Missal does: 
““Simili modo postquam coenatum est.”’ SS, Matthew 
and Mark say that Christ took the bread and distributed it 
while they were at supper; St. Luke (xxii. 20, if the clause 
be genuine there) and St. Paul here, say that He took the 
chalice ‘ after supper.’ From which some, as St. Thomas 
and Beelen, hold that the bread was consecrated and dis- 
tributed during the supper, the chalice when it was over. 
Others, however, as Est., Just., Corn., hold that all four 
accounts may be best understood to mean that both species 
were consecrated and distributed in close succession, at the 
close of the meal, but before they rose from table. 
These writers contend that Matthew and Mark may merely 
mean that Christ began the Eucharistic supper, before He 
and the Apostles rose from the supper-table. St. Paul says 
nothing that conflicts with this. He first recalls in a general 
way the solemn occasion when the Blessed Eucharist was 
instituted : ‘ the night on which He was being delivered up ’; 
then, in the words before us, defines the exact time, 
namely, when the Paschal and ordinary supper were over, 
but, as the presence of bread and wine implies, before they 
rose from the table. 

‘This chalice is the new testament in my _ blood.’ 
Similarly in St. Luke (xxii. 20), St. Paul’s disciple, 
except that éottv is wanting there. SS. Matt. and Mk. 
have the more obvious and simple form: ‘ This is my blood 
of the (new?) testament.’ The two forms agree sub- 
stantially. The sense in SS. Matt. and Mk. is: This is my 
blood by which the New Testament, or covenant is ratified ; 
in St. Paul: This chalice is (the ratification of—by 
metonymy) the New Testament, through my blood (which 
it contains), We cannot say with certainty whether any of the 
inspired accounts gives us the precise words used by Christ 
or only the substance, but the probability is in favour of 
‘St. Matthew’s giving us the exact words, inasmuch as he 
was present at the supper. Hither of the two forms proves 
the real presence of Christ’s blood in the chalice, and there 
is even less room for a metaphorical sense and a merely 
‘spiritual presence than in the case of the bread. For our 


XI. 26. 


bibetis, in meam comme- 
morationem. ™ Quoties- 
cumque enim manducabitis 
panem hunc, et calicem bi- 
betis, mortem Domini an- 
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often as you shall drink, 
for the commemoration of 
me. ™ For as often as you 
shall eat this bread, and 
drink the chalice, you shall 


nuntiabitis donec veniat. shew the death of the Lord, 


Lord’s words are evidently meant to recall the ratification 
of the former covenant; when Moses, while sprinkling blood 
upon the people, said: ‘This is the blood of the covenant 
which the Lord hath made with you’ (Exod. xxiv. 8). As 
the words of Moses referred to blood that was really pre- 
sent, so the words of Christ, who was instituting a new 
covenant and whose words at once recall the words of 
Moses, must also be taken to refer to blood really present. 

“This do, as often as you shall drink, for the commemora- 
tion of me.’ St. Paul alone records these words in reference 
to the chalice. Like the words: ‘This do,’ etc., of v. 24, 
they show what our Lord intended to be the purpose of the 
Eucharistic banquets, and they were calculated to impress 
the Corinthians with the unworthiness of their own cele- 
brations. The clause ‘as often as you shall drink’ cannot 
be urged to prove that reception of the chalice, or communion 
' under both kinds was to be optional. Christ spoke not to 
the faithful generally but to the Apostles, and the clause 
means that whensoever they should receive the chalice, they 
ought to do so in commemoraticn of Christ. What com- 
memoration is meant, the Apostle proceeds to point out in 
the next verse. 

26. These are the words of the Apostle, as the reference 
to‘ the Lord’ in the latter part of the verse shows. In the origi- 
nal the verbs are in the present tense. Though xatayyéAAete 
might be the imperative mood, it is more probably indica- 
tive. The Eucharist is a commemoration of Christ’s death, 
for it continues the sacrifice of Calvary, with the same Priest 
and Victim, and by the form of consecration represents 
Christ’s body and blood as separated from each other, just 
as in His death; though, of course, as I explained above on 
v. 24, the now living and glorious Christ can be no longer 
really separated, but must be whole and entire, complete 
God-man under each species. 

It is hardly necessary to say that the consecrated species 
is spoken of as bread, because of its having been bread, and 
because it still retains the appearance and other sensible 
qualities of bread.—‘ Until He come.’ ‘‘In quo datur 
intelligi quod hic ritus Ecclesiae non cessabit usque ad finem 
mundi.” (St. Thom.}. 
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* Itaque quicumque mandu- 
caverit panem hunc, vel 
biberit calicem Domini in- 
digne, reus erit corporis et 
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until he come. ™” There- 
fore whosoever shall eat 
this bread, or drink the 
chalice of the Lord unwor-. 
thily, shall be guilty of the 


—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—— 


While the words of Christ quoted in the preceding verse 
were spoken to the Apostles, the Apostle’s words of this 
verse are addressed to the Church of Corinth, laity as well! 
as clergy. It does not follow, however, that Communion 
under both kinds is necessary. The Apostle speaks of the 
Kucharistic rites as celebrated in his time and for long after- 
wards, when the laity did receive under both kinds, but the 
commemorative character of the Eucharist in relation to, 
Christ’s death is now maintained without Communion under 
both kinds not only in the separate consecration in the Mass, 
but also by the fact that it is the Body of Christ (not Christ 
Himself, though of course the entire Christ is present) the 
Priest offers to the faithful with the words: ‘“‘ Corpus: 
D. N. J. C. custodiat animam tuam in vitam aeternam. 
Amen.”’ 


27. We take it that the Apostle concludes (ove) from 
what has been set forth in the preceding verses, i.e., from 
the real presence of Christ’s body and blood attested by the 
Lord Himself, and from the solemn commemorative char- 
acter of the Hucharist similarly attested, the guilt of 
unworthy Communion. It is disputed whether he refers. 
only to such unworthiness as arises from mortal sin, or in- 
cludes also Communion that is less worthy on account of 
venial sin. In favour of the former are the strong words: 
‘guilty of the body and blood of the Lord,’ but greatly in 
favour of the latter are vv. 30-32, where, as we shall see, 
the Apostle speaks of the punishment of some unworthy 
communicants at Corinth, whose sin seems to have been 
only venial. Perhaps, as Cornely urges, a person can be 
said to be ‘ guilty of the body and blood of the Lord,’ that 
is, guilty of irreverence towards them and liable to punish- 
ment on account of this, though guilty only of venial 
irreverence, just as a person could be said to be guilty of 
laesa Majestas, though offending only slightly against his 
sovereign. At any rate, the Apostle’s words imply the Real 
Presence, for a person could not be said to be guilty of the 
body and the (read tod) blood of the Lord by treating with 
irreverence what was merely a sign of them. 
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sanguinis Domini. ™ Pro- body and of the blood of 
the Lord. ™ But let a man 
; : prove himself: and so let. 
et sic de pane illo edat, et him eat of that bread, and 
de calice bibat. ** Quienim drink of the chalice. * For 
manducat et bibit indigne, » he that eateth and drinketh 
“adic; re d unworthily, eateth and 
ee coi manducat et drinketh judgment.to him- 
bibit: non diiudicans cor- self, not discerning the 


bet autem seipsum homo: 


It is to be noted that the Apostle says that whosoever: 
shall eat the bread or drink the chalice of the Lord un- 
worthily, shall be guilty of both body and blood, a proof 
that both are contained under either species. The reading 
} mivy ( or drink ’) has overwhelming evidence in its favour, 
and hence the Revised Version has ‘or drink’ instead of 
‘and drink’ of the Authorised Version. Since, then, both 
body and blood are here shown to be contained under either 
species, this verse has always been urged against the 
Utraquists as evidence that Communion under both kinds: 
is not necessary. The essence of the Sacrament remains 
under one species, and it is a matter for the Church to. 
decide whether the faithful are to receive under one or both. 

28. But, in order to avoid being guilty of the body and 
blood of the Lord let a man test himself, 7.e., his conscience. 
It is assumed that if he do not find himself worthy he will 
take steps to make himself so, for obviously a mere inquiry 
into his condition would not make a man worthy if he were 
unworthy. Hence the Council of Trent (Sess. xiii., Cap. 
vii. De Huchar.) lays down: Quare communicare volenti 
revocandum est in memoriam ejus praeceptum: Probet 
seipsum homo. Ecclesiastica autem consuetudo declarat, 
eam probationem necessariam esse, ut nullus sibi conscius. 
mortalis peccati quantumvis sibi contritus videatur, absque 
praemissa sacramentali confessione ad sacram Eucharistiam 
aecedere debeat.° That this proving of oneself sometimes. 
involves the confession of our sins to a priest, does not follow 
from this text, but it is implied in John xx. 23 and learned 
from the tradition of the Church.— And so let him eat,’ 7.e.,. 
after he has tested himself and found or secured that he is. 
worthy, he may then lawfully and profitably receive the 
Blessed Eucharist. 

29. Such proving of oneself is necessary, for otherwise 
we bring down upon ourselves an adverse judgment. The 
words ‘ unworthily ’ and ‘ of the Lord’ are wanting in the 


5 Cf. also ibid., Can. vii. 
M 
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pus Domini. “ Ideo inter body of the Lord. ® There- 


vos multi infirmi et imbe- ‘fore are there many infirm 


E j 3 d kk ng you, and 
cilles, et dormiunt multi. arly walece ae af SP 


* Quod si nosmetipsos diiu- would judge ourselves, we 
dicaremus, non utique iudi_ should not be judged. 


four oldest Greek MSS., and it is difficult to account for 
such omission if they were genuine. Hence though they 
rightly complete the sense, we regard them as probably very 
early interpolations. The verse makes good sense without 
them: For he who eats and drinks brings condemnation 
upon himself by his eating and drinking, if he distinguish 
not the body from other food. The whole context shows 
that the body in question can be no other than the Lord’s, 
which has been mentioned immediately before, while no 
other body is referred to in the chapter. 

Instead of * not distinguishing the body ’ (from other food), 
some prefer to give to uy Staxpivey tO oda the sense * if 
he judge not rightly of the body,’ i.¢., as St. Chrysostom puts 
it, ““if he does not reflect on the greatness of what is put 
before him,’’ and this sense of ‘ judging rightly ’ seems to 
suit better the same verb in v. 31. Kolux is not a neutral 
word here, but, as the context shows, a sentence of condem- 
nation; though not necessarily a sentence of eternal 
damnation such as is expressed by xataxptvw in v. 32. 

30. Since judgment follows upon the unworthy reception 
of the Eucharist, ‘therefore many among you are infirm 
and weak, and a considerable number ({x«vol) sleep ’ (in 
death). We cannot be sure what is the difference between 
aolevetc and &dwortor, nor even if serious illness ig meant 
in both instances. Koupéivran (‘sleep’) is used, in the trans- 
ferred sense, of death (1 Thess. iv. 18; Mt. xxvii. 52; John 
xi. 11, etc.). It is employed in this sense in ten other places 
in the New Testament, always of those who died in the Lord, 
and are destined for a glorious resurrection. We cannot, 
therefore, take it in any other sense here, and hence there is 
question not of eternal death, but of premature departure 
from this world, of temporal punishment, inflicted for un- 
worthy Communions. This rather favours the view that 
venial irreverence is included in v. 27; though, of course, it 
is possible that the people referred to here had been guilty 
of grave sacrilege but had repented, and that their sickness 
and premature death were the temporal punishment due for 
mortal sins, the guilt of which had been previously forgiven. 

31. But if (ci 3é, not ei yap) we judged ourselves rightly, 
t.¢., if we took a proper estimate of our spiritual condition, 


XI. 32-34] 


earemur. * Dum iudicamur 
autem, a Domino corripi- 
mur, ut non cum hoc mundo 
damnemur. 

* Itaque fratres mei, cum 
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ies) 


* But whilst we are judged, 
we are chastised by the 
Lord; that we be not con- 
demned with this world. 
*% Wherefore, my bre- 
thren, when you come to- 


convenitis ad manducan- gether to eat, wait for one 
dum, invicem expectate. another. ™ If any man be 
™ Si quis esurit, domi man- hungry, let him eat at 


and took steps to better it if necessary, we should not be 
judged. The Apostle uses the first person, partly because 
doubtless he was conscious of the imperfection of his own 
preparation for so august a Sacrament, and partly to soften 
the rebuke implied in his words. 

32. But now, as things are, and in view of our imperfect 
preparation, in being judged we are chastised by the Lord, 
to the end that we may not be eternally condemned with the 
wicked world. Kéoyoc here is the wicked world, as usually 
in St. John, ¢.g., J. xvii. 9, 14, ete. 

33. The Apostle now returns to the abuses in connexion 
with the Agape, abuses which were so unworthy of an occa- 
sion when the Blessed Eucharist was to be received, and 
which on account of their close connexion with the Blessed 
Eucharist, had led him to speak of the latter. He has 
specially in mind their not waiting for each other in this 
common meal, this love-feast (v. 21), which thus ceased to 
have the character of a love-feast. ‘Wherefore,’ he says, 
“when you come together to eat (in these love-feasts), wait 
for one another.’ ‘Thus the rich would be saved from the 
danger of having too much, while the poor would no longer 
be left hungry and indignant. Those like P. Batiffol, who 
hold that St. Paul forbids a feast of any kind in connexion 
with the Blessed Eucharist, utterly fail, in our opinion, to 
give any satisfactory explanation of this verse. 

34. Lest anyone should plead hunger as am excuse for not 
waiting, he tells such a one to eat at home. ‘The love-feast 
was not meant to satisfy hunger but to foster charity. There 
is no ground here for saying that the Blessed Eucharist was 
at this time received fasting, or that the Apostle tells those 
who could not fast to eat at home, and abstaim from receiv- 
ing the Blessed Eucharist on the occasion. The text simply 
means that when they came together to eat, i.e., when they 
met in the love-feast, they ought to conduct themselves as 
at a love-feast, where fellowship and charity ought to reign. 
As we said already on v. 16, the Corinthians celebrated at 
‘the same meeting the love-feast and ithe Blessed Eucharist ; 
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ducet : ut non in iudicium home; that you come not 
together unto judgment. 
And the rest I will set in 
cum venero, disponam. order, when I come. 


——— eee 


thus imitating our Lord’s Last Supper, when the Paschal 
Supper, an ordinary supper, and the Eucharistic Supper 
were combined. At Corinth the love-feast preceded the 
Eucharist, and at it the abuse of not waiting for each other 
occurred. The text affords no ground, then, for saying that 
each one partook of the Eucharist when he wished without 
waiting for its consecration, nor any evidence that there 
was not someone presiding at the Eucharistic rite. As our 
Lord presided, and consecrated the Blessed Eucharist at 
the Last Supper, and authorised the Apostles to repeat the 
rite for the commemoration of Him, we may take it that at 
first an Apostle usually presided. But ag the Apostles could 
not be everywhere, and as they were soon to pass away in 
death while the Eucharistic celebration was to last as long 
as the Church (v, 26), other consecrating ministers, that is, 
other priests must have been very soon appointed, and one 
of them presided at the celebration, 

‘And the rest I will set in order whensoever I come.’ 
Probably other points in connexion with the Agape and the 
Eucharist are meant by ‘the rest.’ The Apostle says that. 
he will supplement his written word by oral instruction, an 
evidence for the truth of the Catholic teaching that Scripture 
must be supplemented by tradition; in other words, that 
the Bible is not the whole rule of faith. ‘‘ Ex quo patet,’” 
says St. Thomas on this verse, “‘ quod Ecclesia multa habet 
ex dispositione Apostolorum quae in sacra Scriptura non 
continentur.’’ It is strange that there is no allusion to a 
local superior in Cormth ; yet there must have been someone, 
probably several, whether bishops or priests, able to 
consecrate the Blessed Eucharist. See below on xii. 28 and 
Introd., p. xv. 


conveniatis. Cetera autem, 


CHAPTER XIt- 


OUTLINE OF ARGUMENT. 


The Apostle, beginning here to treat of charisms, first 
reminds the Corinthians of their former wretched blind con- 
dition, and then lays down a twofold test by which they may 
generally know whether those seeming to be endowed with 
charisms are influenced by the Spirit of God (vv. 1-3); next 
he points out the unity of origin and purpose in all the 
charisms (4-11), and shows that since all are intended 
to promote the good of the Church, Christ’s mystical body, 
everyone ought to be content with the charism he had 
received and not covet a higher (12-20); nay, the weaker 
or less important members are often more necessary, and 
hence no one ought to despise those who are endowed with 
what seem to be less important charisms, but complete 
union and sympathy ought to exist in Christ’s mystical body 
as in the human body (21-31). 


Having dealt with the question of the head-dress of women 
in the liturgical assemblies, and with that of abuses con- 
nected with the love-feasts, the Apostle now proceeds 
(see above on xi. 1) to treat of those spiritual gifts 
which are commonly referred to as gratiae gratis datae, 
1.¢., spiritual gifts intended for the benefit, not of 
the recipients, but of others. He first treats of the origin 
and utility of these gifts (xii. 1—80); then lest too much 
importance should be attached to them, he eulagises charity 
and declares it far superior to them all (xii. 31—xiii. 13); 
next he compares the gift of prophecy with the gift of 
tongues and shows prophecy to be superior (xiv, 1—25); and 
finally he gives some practical directions for the use of these 
gifts in the liturgical assemblies at Corinth. 

The Apostle’s language shows that miraculous spiritual 
gifts were exceedingly common in Corinth at this time. In 
the first years of the Church God deigned to water, as it 
were, the plant of the faith by abundant visible outpourings 
of the Holy Spirit. But the whole passage is obscure for 
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* DE spiritualibus autem, * Now concerning spirit- 
ual things, my brethren, 1 
would not have you igno- 
* Scitis quoniam cum gen- rant. * You know that, 
tes essetis, ad simulacra agen ke ro heathen 

eign you went to dumb idols, ac- 
muta prout ducebamini cording as you were led. 
i Ss 


us, as it was already for St. Chrysostom, from the fact that 
these visible outpourings of the Holy Ghost have almost 
entirely ceased. 

1. If we compare with vii, 1; viii. 1, we may infer that 
the Corinthians had questioned the Apostle regarding these 
spiritual gifts. The opposition implied in the 93é signifies. 
that though he was satisfied to leave some matters un- 
touched till he should visit Corinth (xi, 34), yet he would 
not leave them in ignorance about these spiritual gifts. 
I[vevuatixéy is neuter, not masculine, for it is chiefly of gifts, 
not persons, that the section treats; the gifts are so called 
because they are preternatural and proceed from the Holy 
Spirit (IIved yx). 

2. This verse shows what we know otherwise (Acts xviii. 
6-7), that the bulk of the Corinthian Church was made up — 
of converted Gentiles. The best supported reading is: 
oldate bt 6te (‘ye know that when’), neither 87 alone, 
nor 6te alone. Something must be supplied to make the. 
sentence grammatically complete, probably ze with 
aTHYO UEVOL. ‘Ye know that when ye were Gentiles, ye 
were led away, as (from time to time) ye might be led, to the 
idols that are dumb.’ Nothing would have to be supplied 
if we could accept Westc.—Hort’s conjectural emendation 
of nts (‘formerly ’) for éze, for the sense would then be: 
“Ye know that formerly ye were Gentiles, led away, as (from 
time to time) ye might be ied, to the idols that are dumb ’;. 
but it is merely an unsupported conjecture, nor do we believe 
it at all likely that the Apostle would think it necessary to: 
remind them that once they were Gentiles. The dy in de &y 
Hyeo0e probably has an iterative force, signified above by 
‘from time to time.’ (Cf. J, H. Moulton’s Gramm. of N.T. 
Greek, p. 167) 

Before instructing them regarding the spiritual gifts, he 
parenthetically reminds them of their former sad condition, 
in which they were led away from God to the idols that could 
impart no instruction. He does not say by whom they were 
led; doubtless the devil, but possibly also custom. The 
clause: ‘as (from time to time) ye might be led,’ seems 
thrown in to emphasise their helplessness. " 


nolo vos ignorare fratres. 


XII. 3.] 


euntes. * Ideo notum vo- 
bis facio, quod nemo in 
Spiritu Dei loquens, dicit 


anathema Igsu. Et nemo 
potest dicere, Dominus 
IgEsus, nisi in Spiritu 
sancto. 
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* Wherefore I give you to 
understand, that no man 
speaking by the spirit of 
God, saith Anathema to. 
Jesus. And no man can 
say, the Lord JEsus, but 
by the Holy Ghost. 


3. ‘ Wherefore’ is best connected with: ‘I would not 
have you ignorant’ of v. 1; though many connect with v. 2 
in this way: Ye know that formerly ye were led away to 
dumb idols who could give you no instruction as to how to 
judge of extraordinary spiritual manifestations; but since 
such a condition is unworthy of Christians, ‘ wherefore,’ 
etc. But this seems forced, while a parenthesis in v. 2 is: 
natural, and the connexion with v. 1 is clear and simple. 
What he gives them to understand is that no man speaking 
in the Spirit of God saith: Jesus is anathema (read *[yscotc 
with B 8 A C); and no man can say: Jesus is Lord (again 
*Tyo00c is to be read), but by the Holy Ghost. He lays down 
a general principle, by which they may judge of all these 
extraordinary gifts, whether they are from God or not. If 
those who profess or appear to be endowed with some extra- 
ordinary gift, blaspheme Jesus, they are not moved by the 
Holy Ghost; if, on the other hand, they acknowledge Christ’s. 
Divinity, it is the Holy Ghost that moves them. The first 
part of this principle is clear, for of course no one moved by 
the Holy Ghost could blaspheme Jesus; but it is not so easy 
to see how everyone who confessed Jesus to be Lord was. 
thereby shown to be moved by the Holy Spirit. Did not 
the devils themselves confess Christ’s Divinity (Mk. i. 24; 
iii, 12, etc.), and did not Jesus Himself declare that not 
everyone that saith to Him, Lord, Lord, shall enter into the 
kingdom of heaven? (Matt. vii. 21). And might not 
a false prophet, for instance, pretend to accept Christ’s 


Divinity, while he really rejected it? Many reply 
that the Apostle speaks of those who honestly and sincerely 
confess Christ’s Divinity, and lays down that such 


are moved by the Holy Ghost. But the difficulty against 
such explanation is that the Corinthian Christians could not 
read a man’s soul to know whether he was sincere or not; 
and if they could not, how did the Apostle’s test help them? 
We think it most probable that the Apostle did not mean 
the test he gives to be absolutely decisive in every case. He 
lays down a general principle which would be found to be 
decisive in most cases: whoever appears to have an extra- 
ordinary gift, or charism, yet blasphemes Christ, is not 
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* Divisiones vero gratia- * Now there are diversi- 
rum sunt, idem autem Spi- ties of graces, but ‘the same 
ritus. ° Et divisiones min- Spirit; ° And there are 
istrationum sunt, idem au- diversities of ministries, 
tem Dominus. ° Et divi- but the same Lord. * And 
siones operationum sunt, there are diversities of ope- 
idem vero Deus qui opera- rations, but the same God, 
tur omnia in omnibus. who worketh all in all. 


moved by the Holy Spirit; but whoever confesses Christ’s 
Divinity is moved by the Holy Spirit. This twofold prin- 
ciple would be a general guide for the Corinthians; if in some 
cases there might be need to judge of hypocrites who merely 
feigned acceptance of Christ’s Lordship and Divinity, they 
could be detected and exposed by those who had the gift of 
“discernment of spirits.’ Indeed, the existence of this gift 
implies that the test supplied by the Apostle here is not 
meant to be absolutely decisive in every case. The Apostle, 
therefore, gives what may be described as a rough test for 
judging of extraordinary gifts. 

From what has been said, it is evident that there is no 
question in this verse of the necessity of grace for a salutary 
act. It is true, and proved from other passages of Scripture 
(e.g., John xv. 5) that grace is necessary for every salutary 
act, but in the present verse St. Paul is speaking of the 
origin of extraordinary gifts, and supplying a test whether 
they are from the Holy Ghost or not.—‘ Anathema ’ 
(ava0ewa from dvatibéver, ‘to set up’) is the Hellenistic 
form of the Attic dvéOyue. The word was first applied to 
offerings, such as wreaths, swords, etc., hung up in the 
temples in honour of the gods (e.g., L. xxi. 5). Then it 
came to be used of a person or thing devoted to destruction 
in honour of the gods or of the true God, and in this sense 
of ‘devoted to destruction,’ ‘ accursed,’ the form avade wa is 
always found in the New Testament. Similar is the ecclesi- 
astical use of the word in the canons of Councils. 

4-6. He passes on now to speak of the variety in. unity of 
these spiritual gifts, their variety in themselves, their unity 
in their source and purpose. Ararpgcerc’ might mean either 
“ varieties ’ or ‘ distributions ’; the antithesis: ‘ but the same 
Spirit ’ shows that the former is the meaning. The Holy 
Spirit divides (v. 11) his gifts among men, giving different 
gifts to different people, and as a result there are varieties, 
or diversities of gifts. The Greeks take ‘ graces’ (v. 4), 
‘ministries ’ (or ‘ ministrations,’ v. 5), and ‘operations’ 
(v. 6) to be different names for the same spiritual gifts, and 
attempt in various ways to explain how, under one narne, 


XII. 7-10.] 


’ Unicuique autem datur 
manifestatio Spiritus ad 
utilitatem. ° Alii quidem 
per Spiritum datur sermo 
sapientiae : alii autem ser- 
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" And the manifestation of 
the Spirit is given to every 
man unto profit. * To one 
indeed, by the Spirit, is 
given the word of wisdom : 
and to another, the word of 


mo  scientiae secundum knowledge, according to the 


they are appropriated to the Holy Ghost, under another to 
the Son, and under another to the Father. Others, as 
Cornely, say that in vv. 5-6 the Apostle brings forward two 
analogies to help the Corinthians to understand how various 
gifts may come from the one Holy Spirit (v. 4), namely, 
that, as they knew, there are various ministries (of Apostles, 
Bishops, Deacons, etc.), in the Church, yet all ordained by 
the same Christ; and various effects (évepyny.ata) produced 
in the world, yet all proceeding from the same first cause, 
God the Father. 

But if the Apostle meant vv. 5-6 to illustrate v. 4, 
he has certainly given no indication of it, though 
he could easily have done so by inserting ‘ even as’ or some- 
thing of the sort in the beginning of v. 5. We prefer, 
then, to hold that ‘ graces’ refers to the gifts themselves, 
“ ministries,’ or ‘ ministrations ’ (dtaxoviev) to the services 
rendered by those who possessed the gifts, ‘ operations ’ 
to the effects, or results of these services. For instance, the 
grace of healing would be ayéorcux, the exercise of it would 
be a dtxxovia; the cure or result produced would be an 
gvépynuc. The gifts are various, but all from the same 
Spirit; the services are various, and all for the same Lord 
Jesus, whose glory they promote; the results are various, 
yet all from the same God the Father, who is the first cause 
of all things in all men or even in all creatures. St. Thomas, 
on this verse, says: ‘‘ Quod dicit, Spiritus, potest referri ad 
personam Spiritus Sancti: quod dicit, Dominus, ad per- 
sonam Filii: quod dicit, Deus, ad personam Patris. Vel 
haec tria possunt attribui Spiritui Sancto, qui est Dominus 
Deus.”’ 

7. The first and last words in the original are emphatic— 
to each for the common good. _ [Ivedy.atog is probably the 
objective genitive: ‘ that which manifests the Spirit,’ rather 
than the subjective: ‘ the manifestation which the Spirit 
produces.” 

8-10. Nine charisms are now enumerated. If we com- 
pare v. 28; Rom. xii. 6-8; Eph. iv. 11, where similar 
enumerations occur, we must conclude, against St. Thomas, 
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eumdem Spiritum: ° Al- same Spirit. ° To another, 
faith in the same Spirit: 
m3 ; : ; to another, the grace. of 
alii gratia sanitatum in uno healing in one Spirit: 


Spiritu: ™ Alii operatio “To another, the working 


teri fides in eodem Spiritu : 


that the present enumeration is not intended to be exhaus- 
tive. There is great diversity of opinion as to the precise 
nature of some of the charisms here mentioned, and there is 
even question whether the Apostle by &1 (v. 8), Etéepm (v. 9), 
Ectéow (v. 10) meant to distribute them into three classes. 
The twice recurring éxéoq (ordinarily meaning another of a 
different kind, as distinct from &Adoc, which denotes merely 
numerical distinction) might seem to point to this, but it 
may be that it is used merely to avoid the repetition of dAA@ 
eight times in succession. If étéom be taken to denote in 
each case a new class, then we have the two gifts mentioned 
in v. 8—the ‘ word of wisdom,’ and the ‘ word of knowledge ’ 
—pertaining to the first class; the five immediately follow- 
ing to the second class; finally the (diverse) ‘kinds of 
tongues,’ and ‘ interpretation of tongues ’ to the third class. 
The first pair might fairly be thus classed together as in- 
tended for the instruction of the faithful, also the last pair— 
‘tongues’ and the ‘ interpretation of them ’—as facilitating 
that instruction, but it is very hard to find any ground for 
grouping together the five gifts that stand in the second 
class, for ‘ prophecy,’ as the Apostle understands it (below, 
chap. xiv.), seems to have nothing in common with the 
‘ gift (Greek, ‘ gifts’) of healings.” Hence many commen- 
tators hold that no such classification is intended, or at any 
rate that with our present knowledge, or rather ignorance, of 
the gifts in question, we cannot satisfactorily account for it. 

Note in v. 8 that it is not wisdom and knowledge, but the 
word of each that is referred to, i.e., the charismata consist 
in the power to impart to others wisdom and knowledge 
respectively. The ‘ word of wisdom’ is perhaps superior to 
the ‘ word of knowledge,’ the former being probably the 
faculty of teaching and explaining the mysteries and deeper 
truths of religion (ef. iii. 6); the latter that of teaching and 
explaining the ordinary truths which every Christian ought 
to know. 

In v, 9 ‘faith ’ is not to be understood of theological faith, 
though that is supposed, but of a wonder-working faith, ’ 
which superadds to ordinary faith a special confidence that 
(Jod is able and willing on any particular occasion to manifest 
His power by a miracle (cf. Mt. xvii. 20; Mk.-xi. 20). This. 
faith is said to be given in the same Spirit, while the ‘ word 
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virtutum, alii prophetia, of miracles: to another, 
prophecy: to another, the 
discerning of spirits: to 
; ; another, diverse, kinds of 
interpretatio sermonum. tongues: to another, inter- 


alii discretio spirituum, alti 
genera linguarum, alii 


of wisdom ’ was said to be given through the Spirit, and the 
“word of knowledge ’ according to the same Spirit. ‘‘ Adnote- 
mus oportet (says Corn.), Apostolum variare praepositiones: 
(Suz, xat&, gv), ut quomodo dona haec a Spiritu S. depen- 
deant, omni ex parte clarius innotescat: per eum dantur et 
secundum ejus voluntatem (xx6o>¢ Bobr|etot, v. 11) dis- 
tribuuntur, quia in eo communem suum fontem habent et 
plerumque quoque in eo dantur, quia seipsum fidelibus dans 
dona sua secum affert.’’ 

After ‘faith,’ there follow in the enumeration ‘ gifts of 
healings ’ (yaotcuata taudtwv), and * workings of miracles ” 
(évepyquata Suvéyswv), which some take to be two species 
contained under the genus of wonder-working ‘ faith ’; while 
others prefer to regard them as distinct from ‘faith,’ and 
remind us that some miracles were wrought, while the saints 
in whose honour they were wrought were unconscious of the 
fact, and hence had no special faith in God’s miraculous 
intervention on the occasion. Thus St. Luke tells us that 
the people expected miracles from the shadow of St. Peter, 
and obtained them through handkerchiefs that had touched 
St. Paul (Acts v. 15; xix. 12). In this view, “ gifts ot heal- 
ings refers to the unconscious healing of diseases (the plurals 
indicating that one man might have the gift of curing more 
than one disease), and ‘workings of miracles’ or rather 
‘ effects of mighty powers ’ (éveoyquata dvvapewv) to other 
miracles, such as the expulsion of demons, wrought 
unconsciously. Next follow in the enumeration ‘ pro- 
phecy ’ and ‘ discernment of spirits.’ ‘ Prophecy,’ which 
is discussed at length in chapter xiv., is not to be 
understood merely of the prediction of what was to come, 
though certainly it sometimes included that, but of the gift 
of exhorting the faithful under a special Divine influence. 

Discernment of spirits’ was a gift enabling the possessor 
to tell whether certain persons were moved by the good or 
evil spirit, and thus enabling them to detect false prophets 
and impostors. Lastly, the Apostle closes the list with ‘ to 
another (étéo) kinds of tongues,’ ‘ to another (%AAq) inter- 
pretation of tongues,’ denoting in the first case the eift of 
speaking in strange tongues (see below on xiv. 1 ff.), and in 
the second the gift of interpreting them. 
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” Haec autem omnia opera- 
tur unus atque idem Spiri- 
tus, dividens singulis prout 
vult. 

“ Sicut enim corpus 
unum est, et membra habet 
multa, omnia autem mem- 
bra. <corporisircnangy sine 
multa, unum tamen corpus 
sits ita set. Chrrscuee 
* Etenim in uno Spiritu 
omnes nos in unum corpus 
baptizati sumus, sive In- 
daei, sive gentiles, sive 
servi, sive liberi : et omnes 
in uno Spirittt potati su- 
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pretation of speeches. 
*“ But all these things one 
and the same Spirit work- 
eth, dividing to every one 
according as he will. 

” For as the body is one, 
and hath many members; 
and all the members of the 
body, whereas they are 
many, yet are one body; so 
also is Christ.. -aitomaaas 
one Spirit were we all bap- 
tized into one body, whe- 
ther Jews, or gentiles, whe- 
ther bond, or free: and in 
one Spirit we have all been 


11. The pagans used to seek different benefits from 
different gods, but here the one and the same Spirit is the 
author of all the gifts, ‘dividing to each severally (idte 
being taken adverbially) even as He willeth.’ The verse 
shows that the Holy Spirit is a Person, able to work and will; 
and that He distributes the gifts in question not according 
to the merits of men, but according to His own free choice. 

12. By an illustration drawn from the human body the 
Apostle shows that variety of members is consistent with 
unity in the mystical body of Christ. Tod évéc, read by 
some authorities after c@patoc, must be omitted. I%o may 
retain its ordinary force, for vv. 12, 18 show that all Chris- 
tians are united in one mystical body, and this makes it 
easier to understand how one Spirit can influence them all 
(v. 11). Instead of ‘so also is the Christ,’ we might have 
expected ‘so also is the Church,’ for that it 1s of the Church 
he is thinking is proved by ‘all we’ in the following verse, 
and by verse 27. But to throw into prominence the unity 
of the Church, he identifies her with Christ her Head. The 
meaning, therefore, is that the Church is one (mystical) body 
with many members. This unity is proved in the next 
verse. 

13. For through one Spirit we were all baptized into one 
body (the Church), whatever our racial or social differences, 
and we were all made to drink of one Spirit (so that we have, 
as it were, a common soul). The aorist ézottcOyuev, point- 
ing as it does to some one definite past occasion, cannot 
refer to the reception of the Blessed Eucharist, which would 
be often repeated, nor to the habitual reception of grace, but 
most probably alludes to the abundant graces received in 
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mus. ™“ Nam et corpus non 
est unum membrum, sed 
feitaee Si dixerit ‘pes: 
Quoniam non sum manus, 
non sum de corpore: num 
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made to drink. ™“ For the 
body also is not one mem- 
ber, but many. ”* If the 
foot should say, because I 
am not the hand, I am not 


of the body : is it therefore 
not of the body? * And if 
the ear should say, because 
I am not the eye, I am not 
of the body : is it therefore 


ideo non est de corpore? 
* Et si dixerit auris : Quo- 
niam non sum oculus, non 
sum de corpore : num ideo 


Confirmation, which Sacrament then, as even now among 
the Greeks, was conferred immediately after Baptism. The 
sic read before & mve0u% in some texts, goes out. “Ey 
mevdua is the accusative after éxot., which, taking two 
accusatives after it in the active voice (yarn bya endciow 
iii, 2), retains one in the passive. 

14. Having shown in v, 13 that the Church is one body, 
and hence that the comparison of v. 12 is justified, he now 
emphasises what he stated already in v. 12, that the human 
body is not one member, but many. ‘For also’ (xal yéo) 
the human body, like Christ’s mystical body, with its various 
members endowed with various spiritual gifts, is not one 
member but many; and thus the analogy is complete; in 
both cases there is one body and many members. 

15-20. Having thus established the ground of comparison, 
he goes on to point out (vv. 15-20) the relation of its members 
to the human body, leaving the Corinthians to draw the 
conclusion as to what ought to be their relations to the body 
of Christ, the Church. The passage recalls the fable of 
Menenius Agrippa recorded by Livy, ii. 23, with which St. 
Paul was very probably acquainted. The less noble mem- 
bers are as much a part of the body as the more noble (vv. 
15, 16); were the whole body one member, even though of 
the noblest kind, appropriate instruments would be wanting 
for the different functions, a thing which God, the Author 
of nature, has taken care not to allow (vv. 17, 18); nay, 
were all one member, there could be no body (compacted of 
different parts), such as de facto there is (vv. 19, 20). 

In v. 16 the less noble member is conceived of as envying 
one not very much superior to itself; as the foot, the hand, 
and not the eye, for we less frequently envy those who are 
very far above us. Instead of: ‘is it not therefore of the 
body ’? many prefer to render: ‘it is not therefore not of 
the body.’ If the clause was meant to be taken interro- 
gatively, the double negative was certainly not necessary, 
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non est de corpore? ™ Si 
totum corpus oculus, ubi 
auditus? Si totum audi- 
tus, ubi odoratus? ™ Nunc 
autem posuit Deus membra, 
unumquodque eorum in 
corpore sicut voluit. “ Quod 
si essent omnia unum 
membrum, ubi corpus? 
* Nunc autem multa qui- 
dem membra, unum autem 
corpus. 


*1 Non potest autem ocu- 
lus dicere manui: Opera 
tua non indigeo; aut iterum 
caput pedibus: Non estis 
mihi necessarii. ™ Sed 
multo magis quae videntur 
membra corporis infirmiora 
esse, mnecessariora sunt: 
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not of the body? ™ If the 
whole body were the eye: 
where would be the hear- 
ing? If the whole were 
hearing: where would be 
the smelling? * But now 
God hath set the members 
every one of them in the 
body as it hath pleased 
him. ™ And if they all 
were one member, where 
would be the body? ™ But 
now there are many mem- 
bers indeed, yet one body. 

** And the eve cannot say 
to the hand : I need not thy 
help; nor again the head 
to the feet : I have no need 
of you. ™ Yea, much more 
those that seem to be the 
more feeble members of the 
body, are more necessary. 


though it may be possible to explain it as employed by the 
Apostle for emphasis. 

21. Having considered the relations of the members to the 
body, he now proceeds to consider their relations to each 
other, still intending his readers to apply his words to the 
mystical body of Christ and its members. If the preceding 
verses were meant to warn those Christians who were 
endowed with lower gifts against envy and grumbling, the 
present verse and those that follow are calculated to repress 
pride and contempt in those endowed with the higher. The 
eye and the hand, and still more the head and the feet, are 
far apart in dignity; yet the highest cannot say to the 
lowest that they are unnecessary. 

22. The meaning of this verse depends upon what is 
meant by ‘ those that seem to be the weaker members.’ If 
doQevésteox has here the sense of less important, as Grimm 
(Lex.) understands it, then the verse means: Yea, much 
rather those that seem to be the less important members of 
the body (as the hands and feet) are necessary (‘ necessaria ’ 
instead of ‘necessariora’ in Vulg.); so far are they from being 
unnecessary, as the words at the end of the preceding verse 
would have it, much rather are they really necessary. But 
if, as many understand, ‘ those that seem to be the weaker 
members,’ are members that require most protection, ~as 
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* Et quae putamus ignobi- 
liora membra esse corporis, 
his honorem abundantiorem 
circumdamus: et quae in- 
honesta sunt nostra, abun- 


* And such as we think to 
be the less honourable 
members of the _ body, 
about these we put more 
abundant honour: and 
those that are our uncomely 


dantiorem honestatem ha- 
bent. ™ Honesta 
nostra nullius egent: sed 
Deus temperavit corpus, el 
cui deerat, abundantiorem 


parts, have more abundant 
comeliness. ™ But our 
comely parts have no need : 
but God hath tempered the 
body together, giving to 
that which wanted the more 


autem’ 


(PR AFS 


the brain, lungs, etc., then the Apostle is here speaking of 
different members from those mentioned in v. 21, and 
urging a new consideration, namely, that the weaker mem- 
bers are much more (uxAdAov, in this view meaning * more ’) 
necessary than the stronger. 

23. What parts are meant by: ‘such as we think to be 
the less honourable (members) of the body,’ the Apostle does . 
not say; but by the words ‘ such as we think,’ he probably 
hints that they may differ in different countries, as the breast, 
arms, legs, etc. 

But there are other parts about which there is no room 
for difference of opinion, nature teaching all to cover them, 
and these uncomely (parts) receive from us more abundant 
comeliness of covering. ’Acynyova, which the Authorised 
and Revised Versions as well as ours render ‘ uncomely,’ 
is represented by ‘inhonesta’ in the Vulgate, and St. 
Augustine, though he at first understood it in the sense of 
uncomely, afterwards in his Retractations ii. 7, preferred to 
render it ‘ inhonesta,’ holding that the Apostle so designated 
those parts of the body “‘ propter legem scilicet in membris 
repugnantem legi mentis; quae de peccato accidit, non de 
prima nostra institutione naturae.’’ So too St. Thomas on 
this verse: ‘‘ Dicuntur autem membra aliqua inhonesta in 
sanctig non propter aliquam peccati turpitudinem, sed 
propter inobedientiam membrorum genitalium subsecutam 
ex peccato originali.’’ 

24. The first clause of this verse might have been more 
appropriately included in v. 28. The two  aorists, 
suvexéoaceyv and Sovc, are contemporaneous, and refer to 
creation, Sovc referring to the Divine ordinance, which men 
guided by natural instinct carry out by clothing some parts 
of the body and leaving others unclothed. ‘ Temperavit,’ 
like the Greek verb, means that God combined together the 
various parts of the body. 
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tribuendo honorem, * Ut 
non sit schisma in corpore, 
sed idipsum pro invicem 
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abundant honour. ™ That 
there might be no schism in 
the body, but the members 


might be mutually careful 
one for another. ™ And if 
one member suffer any- 
thing, all the members 
suffer with it: or if one 
member glory, all the mem- 
bers rejoice with it. ” Now 
you are the body of Christ, 
and members of member. 


sollicita sint membra. ” Et 
si quid patitur unum mem- 
brum, compatiuntur omnia 
membra: sive gloriatur 
unum membrum, congau- 
dent omnia membra. ” Vos 
autem estis corpus Christi, 
et membra de membro. 


25. God so provided to the end that there might be no 
disunion but complete sympathy between the different parts 
of the body. Meptyvaow implies anxious care, anxious 
peti 

‘And so (as a result of this balanced combinanes of 
nee whether one member suffer, all the members suffer 
with it,’ etc. Instead of cite (‘sive’), some early authori- 
ties read & 7, represented by the Vulg. ‘si quid,’ but 
elte has more authority. Ao&«Ceto (‘ gloriatur ’) seems to 
mean ‘is honoured’ or ‘ pleased.’ Thus when the eye is 
pleased by a beautiful landscape or the ear by sweet music, 
all the body shares in the pleasure. 

27. This is, as it were, the minor of a syllogism: a body 
ought to be such as I have just indicated; ‘now you are (the) 
body of Christ,’ ete. ‘‘Plerumque quidem universalis 
Ecclesia corpus Christi vocatur (Eph. i. 23; iv. 12; v. 30; 
Col. i, 24, etc.); sed sicut particularis ecclesia templum Det 
(vade Qeod, iii. 16; sine articulo) apte appellatur, licet univer- 
salis Ecclesia sit 6 vad¢ Sot, suo modo etiam eidem parti- 
culari ecclesiae, utpote universalis imagini cuidam, nomen 
owpatos Xptotod (sed sine articulo, uti hic) jure attribuitur ” 
(Corn.). 

The Vulg. ‘‘ et membra de membro’ represents a Greek 
reading xat usr7y éx wéAouc, but the evidence is decisively in 
favour of xal wédn éx péooug = ‘et membra ex parte.’ 
This means either that they were members each in his 
assigned part, or, more probably, that taken severally, 
individually (éx uéeoucg) they were members. Grimm (Lez.) 
says that éx pépouc, ‘‘si ad singulos (singula) respicitur ”’ 
means ‘‘ singuli,’’ and he gives as an instance this passage. 
Thus the meaning of the whole verse is, that, taken 
together, they were a body of Christ, and taken severally 
they were members. The Vulgate rendering might be. ex- 
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* Et quosdam quidem pos- *™ And God indeed hath set 
wit Deus in ecclesia primum some in the church, first 


apostolos, secundo prophe- anoctles. second] Bee 
tas, tertio doctores, deinde pore oP eae 


virtutes, exinde gratias th rdly doctors, after et 
curationum, opitulationes, ™racles, then the graces of 
gubernationes, genera lin- healings, helps, govern- 
guarum, imnterpretationes ments, kinds of tongues, 


plained, as St. Thomas in his third explanation suggests: 
“ita distinguimini et ordinamini ad invicem, sicut unum 
membrum ad aliud,’’ i.e., though endowed with various 
gitts, they were related to one another as one member of 
a body to another. 

28. He proceeds to show how severally they are members 
destined for different functions by pointing out that as God 
at creation placed differently endowed members in the body 
(v. 18), so also in constituting the Church He placed (aor. 
mid.; placed for His own wise purposes) in it members 
endowed with different gifts. The question is still of extra- 
ordinary gifts, for prophecy and miracles are not included 
in the ordinary ministry of the Church, nor would the 
Apostle who several years before this letter was written 
had appointed ‘ presbyters ’ in every church he had founded 
in Asia Minor (Acts xiv. 22; cf. also Acts xx. 17; Phil. 
i. 1; 1 Thess. v. 12; Tit. i. 5) have omitted to speak of 
bishops and deacons or priests and deacons, had he been 
referring to the ordinary ministry of the Church. If there 
is no mention in this Epistle of local superiors, whether 
bishops or priests, in Corinth, I believe that at least a partial 
explanation is that the letter of the Corinthians (vii. 1) had 
been forwarded to the Apostle from the local superiors, and 
that this Epistle was sent to the Church through the same 
superiors, and so their presence and authority in Corinth 
might readily be taken for granted. 

“The Church’ is the universal Church, not the church of 
Corinth, Hight gifts are referred to; the ninth: ‘ interpre- 
tationes sermonum ’ (‘interpretations of tongues’), which 
stands in our Vulgate at the end of the verse, is wanting 
here according to nearly all Greek as well as the older Latin 
MSS. It is just possible, however, in the light of vv. 10 
and 30, where it occurs, that it may be genuine and have been 
omitted very early through homeeoteleuton, i.e., the fact 
that the preceding clause and this both ended with yAwoodv- 
‘Apostles’ probably neither are nor include the Twelve, 
who were the ordinary ministers appointed by Christ 

N 
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sermonum. * Numquid interpretations of speeches. 


omnes apostoli? numquid ® Are aj] apostles? Are 
omnes prophetae? numquid 
er Osa Eee per ee all prophets? Are all doc- 


: : 30 : 

quid omnes virtutes? num- tors? Are all workers 
quid omnes gratiam habent of miracles? Have all the 
curationum? numquid om- grace of healing? Do all 


for the propagation of the Gospel, but others endowed 
with an extraordinary gift, probably the gift of the 
“word of wisdom,’ whose business it was to break new 
ground and preach the Gospel to unbelievers, so that 
those mentioned first here are those possessed of the 
first gift mentioned in verse 8. ‘ Prophets’ are here ranked 
second, as in Eph, iv, 11, though above (vv. 8-10) prophecy 
was named only in the sixth place. We may take it that the 
order of dignity is followed here in regard to the first three, 
seeing that the Apostle writes: ‘first apostles, second 
prophets, third teachers.’ Doctors or teachers are perhaps 
those endowed with the ‘ word of knowledge’ (v. 8). The 
next two gifts have been already mentioned, though in in- 
verse order, in vv. 9-10. The Apostle seems to abandon, 
after the first three, the classification according to rank, and 
turning from the concrete to the abstract he mentions the 
gifts instead of those who possessed them. 

‘Helps’ (dvttAhperg ) is probably to be understood, with . 
St. Chrysostom, of a gift specially fitting some to look after 
the sick and poor. ‘Governments’ refers to a gift fitting 
its possessor for some position of authority in the church (cf. 
Rom. xii. 8; 1 Thess. v. 12; Heb. xiii. 7, 17, 24). Were 
not the question here of extraordinary gifts, we might think 
that it referred to bishops and priests. The gift of tongues 
is again mentioned last, in order to warn the Corinthians 
against attaching too much importance to it, as apparently 
they had been doing (cf. xiv. 1 ff.}. 

29-30. The gifts, then, are various, and, as the present 
verses show, some had got one and some another; from 
which it is clear that there must be various members in the 
mystical body of Christ, and there is no room for pride or 
contempt in those who have got the higher gifts, nor for dis- 
content and envy in those who have only the lower. God 
distributed the gifts, as the members in the human body, 
according to His will (wv. 11, 18, 28). ‘Do all interpret ’? 
is undoubtedly to be read here in the end of v. 30, but this 
does not settle the question as to the genuineness of the 
corresponding clause in the end of v. 28, for if the Apostle 
did not write that clause, it might be interpolated there on 
aceount of the present one. 
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nes linguis loquuntur? speak with tongues? Do 
numquid omnes interpre- all interpret? ® But be 


tantur? “ Aemulaminiau- . 
ee ricmata  meliora. zealous for the better gifts. 


Et adhuc excellentiorem And I shew unto you yet a 
viam vobis demonstro. more excellent way. 


31. It is doubtful whether td xpetrrove (‘ the better ’) or 
tx petCova (‘the greater’) is the original. The first clause 
is not interrogative, but hortative (cf. xiv. 1, 39 for similar 
clauses); he exhorts them to appreciate the gifts that were 
really superior, not those that were most showy. The 
original meaning of CnAovv is ‘to feel intense eagerness 
about a thing or person’; from this came its various senses 
of love, jealousy, etc. It is not clear whether the exhortation 
is to a desire for the better gifts, which some not endowed 
with them might yet hope to obtain (xiv. 13), or to an appre- 
ciation of and zeal for the better gifts on the part of all. 
Rather the latter. With the words: ‘ and I show unto you,’ 
etc., a transition is effected from the subject of extraordinary 
gifts to that of charity, with which the next chapter deals. 
It is as if he said: there is, besides, something far above 
these gifts, something which you must prize beyond them 
all. ”H7. is probably to be connected not with xat (‘ and 
moreover’), but with what follows, and x«0’ bxeeBoAny is to 
be taken adjectivally: ‘and I show unto you a yet more 
excellent way.’ Conybeare and Howson, The Life and 
Epistles of St. Paul, object to taking x0’ breeB. adjectivally 
here, and paraphrase: and moreover, beyond them all (x«0’ 
bzeef.), I will show you a path wherein to walk. ‘ Loquitur 
autem Apostolus de charitate, quam viam vocat, hoc est, 
modum ac rationem vivendi. Nam via pro genere vitae 
drequens est in Scripturis, maxime in Act. Apost.’’ (Est.). 


CHAPTER XIIT. 


OUTLINE OF ARGUMENT. 


The Apostle in the first place declares the necessity of 
charity, and the uselessness of charisms for their possessor 
without it (vv. xii, 31—xiii. 8); neat he shows its excellence, 
pointing out positively and negatively its glorious fruits 
(4-7); and lastly he insists upon its eternal durability. 
Charisms shall cease in the glorious perfection of the life to 
come, even faith shall give place to the vision of God, but 
charity shall never fall away or be superseded (8-18). 


‘Si linguis hominum, lo- 1 Ir I speak with the 
quar, et angelorum, chari- tongues of men, and of 
tatem autem non habeam, angels, and have not cha- 


As has been pointed out above, the chapter falls into three 
divisions: (1) the necessity of charity; (2) its glorious quali- 
ties; (8) its eternal durability. The theological virtue of 
charity is meant, embracing both God and our neighbour, 
for, as St. Augustine (De Trin. viii. 8) says: “ex una 
eademque caritate Deum proximumque diligimus, sed Deum 
propter Deum, nos autem et proximum propter Deum.”” 
Without it, all gifts are declared to be of no avail, i.¢., for 
salvation; as St. Thomas says: ‘‘ nihil prosunt, quantum ad 
meritum vitae aeternae.’’ This charity is either identical 
with sanctifying grace or inseparably connected with it, and 
we speak of those possessing it as being in the state of grace. 

1. The gift of tongues so esteemed by the Corinthians 
(xiv.) is taken first. The sense is: if I should have the gift 
of tongues in the highest possible degree and should not 
have charity, it avails me nothing unto salvation. Angels, 
being spirits, do not speak in tongues, but they can com- 
municate their thoughts, and hence the meaning seems to 
be: if I should be able to speak in the tongues of all men, 
nay, to communicate my thoughts as do the angels, etc. 
The ‘ sounding brass’ may be merely a fragment of brass, 
or perhaps a brass instrument; the ‘ cymbal ’ (often men- 
tioned in Ixx., but always in the plural) was a hollow 
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factus sum velut aes son- 
anus, aut cymbalum tinn- 
iens. *Et si habuero pro- 
phetiam, et noverim mys- 
teria omnia, et omnem 
scientiam: et si habuero 
omnem fidem ita ut montes 
transferam, charitatem au- 
tem non habuero, nihil 
sum. ° Et si distribuero in 
cibos pauperum omnes fa- 
cultates meas, et si tradi- 
dero corpus meum ita ut 
ardeam, charitatem autem 
non habuero, nihil mihi 
prodest. 
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rity, | am become as sound- 
ing brass or a_ tinkling 
cymbal. -* And if I should 
have prophecy, and should 
know all mysteries, and all 
knowledge, and if I should 
have all faith, so that I 
could remove mountains, 
and have not charity, I am 
nothing. * And if I should 
distribute all my goods to 
feed :the, poor; and. af I 
should deliver my body 
to be burned, and have not 
charity, it profiteth me 
nothing. 


basin-like instrument, from which sound was usually 
produced by striking two of them together. ‘ Clanging’ 
would be better than ‘tinkling.’ The Apostle means that 
the gift of tongues without charity (though it might profit 
others) would profit himself nothing. In the original there 
is no particle of comparison, such as the Vulg. ‘ velut’ or 
our ‘as,’ so that what the Apostle says is: ‘I am become a 
sounding brass,’ ete., and this is more vivid and forcible. 

2. Four gifts are referred to in this verse: prophecy, 
wisdom, knowledge, wonder-working faith (see above on xii. 
8—10) ; and it is supposed that they may be possessed with- 
out charity. ‘So that I could remove mountains,’ is 
probably an allusion to our Lord’s words, Matt. xxi. 21; 
ME. xi. 28. 

3. And if in the exercise of the gift of ‘helps’ 
(avtAnutcetc xii. 28) I should distribute (once for all; aor.) 
all my goods to feed the poor, etc. There is nothing in the 
Greek to represent ‘the poor,’ for the Greek verb merely 
means to dole out food, but no doubt the true sense is given 
by the supplement.—‘ And if I should deliver my body to be 
burned.’ This is probably contemplated as an exercise of 
the same charism of ‘helps’ or of some other similar gift, 
as of ‘ mercy’ (6 Ac@v, Rom. xii. 8), and the sense is that if 
in the exercise of the charism of ‘ mercy ’ he should give his 
life for another from some natural motive, yet if he had not 
charity it would profit him nothing. 

This explanation supposes the true reading to be tva 
xav0yoou.u, or zav0qooue. ‘ that I may be burned’ (C D E 
FG KL, Latt., Syrr., Arm., Aeth., Goth., Bas. Tert.); but 
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‘ Charitas patiens est, * Charity is patient, is 
benigna est: charitas non kind: charity envieth not, 
aemulatur, non agit perpe- dealeth not perversely: is 


there is another reading supported by B x A and St. Jer.: 
iva xavyyooua (‘that I may glory’) which introduces the 
new idea of a vain-glorious motive. Westc.—Hort give only 
the latter reading; but in our opinion, notwithstanding that 
it has the very strong support of B » A, it is not probable, 
for the Apostle was not likely to speak of giving his body 
without adding for what it was given, since, as Hstius 
points out, some give up their bodies for unworthy purposes ; 
and, moreover, the introduction here of a bad motive, as of 
glorying, destroys the point of the passage, which consists 
in the fact that the most excellent exercise of the charisms 
is unavailing for their possessor without charity. If a man 
distributed his goods or delivered up his body from a bad 
motive, it would profit him nothing even if he had charity, 
and so if tva xavynoopo. were the correct reading, the words 
‘and have not charity ’ would be quite unnecessary and out 
of place. 

There is probably no question in the verse of martyrdom, 
that is, of death endured for the Christian faith or some 
Christian virtue, though many commentators have held that 
there is. But all who hold this, are hard pressed to explain 
how the Apostle can suppose a case of martyrdom without 
charity. Some reply that he merely makes an impossible 
case; others that he speaks only of material, not formal, 
martyrdom, and takes it for granted that the sufferer in the 
case suffers from some unworthy motive, as of vain glory. 
But surely there was no need to drag in such a case here, for 
such a man’s action would be bad, and to say that it would 
profit him nothing without charity was quite unnecessary. 
But it was to the point to say that the most arduous work 
done from a good natural motive, but without charity, would 
avail nothing unto salvation. 

We agree with Cornely, then, that there is not question 
of martyrdom, but of death endured from some good natural 
motive, as, for instance, love of friends or country. 

4. Having shown how unavailing unto salvation charisms 
are for their possessor unless he have also charity, the 
Apostle now proceeds. to point out the excellence of charity 
itself. Fifteen characteristics are mentioned (vv. 4—7), first 
two positive ones, then eight negative, then five more posi- 
tive. All bear upon charity towards the neighbour, probably 
because that implies also charity towards God, and because 
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ram, non inflatur, * Non not puffed up. °*Is not am- 
est ambitiosa, non quaerit bitious, seeketh not her 
quae sua sunt, non irrita- OWN, 1s not provoked to 
tur, non cogitat malum, 22g¢t, thinketh no evil. 
en aude: su Be NG Rejoiceth not in iniquity, 
| 8 Per imiqui- but rejoiceth with the 
tate, congaudet autem veri- tryth - Pee ere ih fal] 
tati: ‘ Omnia suffert, om- things, believeth all things, 


nia credit, omnia sperat, hopeth all things, endureth 
omnia sustinet. all things. 


SS ne 


the Corinthians and we could with less danger of deception 
apply the tests of charity towards the neighbour. 

‘Charity is patient ’ or ‘ long-suffering,’ i.¢., endures evils 
without anger or impatience; ‘is kind’ (yeyotevetar) i.e., 
delights in acts of kindness towards the neighbour. ‘ Charity 
envieth not’; for CyAot see above on xii. 31; it probably 
covers both envy and jealousy here. The next clause, which 
the Rhemish version renders: ‘dealeth not perversely,’ is 
rendered by the R.V. ‘ vaunteth not itself,’ and this is prob- 
ably better. The Greek Fathers differ as to the meaning of 
mepmepeveta, here, but most probably the idea of boasting is 
contained in the word (cf. Corn.). ‘Is not puffed up’; this 
excludes pride or boasting in thought, as the preceding 
clause probably excludes it in words. 

5. “Is not ambitious ’ (odx déoynuovet). The sense of the 
original is rather, ‘ behaveth not in an unseemly way’ (cf. vii. 
36).— Seeketh not her own,’ i.e., her own interests. B. 
followed by Clem. Alex., reads ‘ seeketh not what is not her 
own’ (76 py éaxutijc); but the common reading is far more 
probable, as it would be bathos to say in the midst of this 
glorious eulogy of charity that she does not seek the goods 
of others.—‘ Is not provoked to anger, thinketh no evil.’ 
The meaning of the latter clause is rather: imputeth not the 
evil (t6 xaxdv) that is done to her, but forgiveth it. 

6. ‘ Rejoiceth not in iniquity ’; rather ‘ over iniquity ’ (in 
others), the sense apparently being that charity has no 
sympathy with evil. 

‘But rejoiceth with the truth.’ Truth, like Charity, is 
personified, and represented as rejoicing in its own triumph, 
charity joining in the rejoicing. It is disputed whether 
truth in the strict sense or moral truth, i.e., righteousness is 
meant; the antithesis (5¢) with the preceding clause is in 
fayour of the latter. 

7. ‘ Beareth all things.’ The verb otéyw is used only by 
St. Paul in the New Testament: here ;in ix. 12; and in 1 Thes. 
iii, 1, 5; in the other three cases it means to bear or forbear, 
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* Charitas numquam ex- ® Charity never falleth 
cidit; sive prophetiae eva- away: whether prophecies 
cuabuntur, sive linguae shall be made void, or 
cessabunt, sive scientia de- tongues shall cease, or 


and hence many with the Vulgate give it that sense here, 
though it is difficult to see how it then differs from ‘ endureth ’ 
of this same verse. Hence others prefer here the sense of 
concealing, a sense which otéyw often has in classical Greek 
(cf. Eur., Phoen., 1214; Soph. Phil. 186; Oed. Tyr. 341; 
Thue. vi. 72), and in the only passage where it occurs in the 
Old Testament, Ecclus. viii. 17. In this view charity is here 
said to conceal and cloak, as far as possible, the vices and 
weaknesses of the neighbour. 

Some take the next three clauses, ‘ believeth all things, 
hopeth all things, endureth all things’ of our relation to 
God, understanding that charity makes us ready to believe 
all that God has revealed, to hope for all that He has pro- 
mised, and to endure patiently until His promises are 
fulfilled. But the Greeks commonly understand the refer- 
ence still to be to the relation to the neighbour, in the sense 
that charity believes everything good about him or every- 
thing stated by him, as far as prudence permits; hopes for 
the best for him even when the evidence is discouraging ; 
and endures with patient fortitude whatsoever evils men 
may inflict (cf. 2 Tim. ii. 10). 

‘* Tllud extremo loco notandum, charitatem omnia credere, 
sperare, sustinere actu imperato, ut loquuntur Theologi. 
Nam actu elicito charitas diligit, fides credit, et caetera. 
Vel certe haec omnia in personam hominis charitatem 
habentis accipienda sunt, qui per charitatem haec omnia 
facit ’’ (Hst.). 

8. From the necessity (vv. 1—3) and general excellence 
(vv, 47) of charity, the Apostle passes on to point out its 
crowning glory, its eternal durability. This verse may be 
rendered: ‘ charity never falleth away (the sense is the same 
whether we read xixte: or, less probably, éxzizter), but 
whether (there be) prophecies, they shall be done away; 
whether (there be) tongues, they shall cease; whether (there 
be) knowledge, it shall be done away.’ Charity shall survive 
in the next life, while charisms, of which three prominent 
examples are taken, shall not. Katapyeiv is used twenty- 
seven times by St. Paul, and always in the sense of 
complete destruction or cessation. Of course, there is no 
foundation in this verse for the heresy of the Reformers that 
grace and charity once acquired cannot be lost. As the 
following verses show, the Apostle is speaking of what shall 


AITI. 9-11.] 


struetur. ° Ex parte enim 
cognoscimus, et ex parte 
prophetamus. ” Cum au- 
tem venerit quod perfectum 
est, evacuabitur quod ex 
parte est. ™ Cum essem 
parvulus, loquebar ut par- 
vulus, sapiebam ut parvu- 
lus, cogitabam ut parvulus. 
Quando autem factus sum 
vir, evacuavi quae erant 
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knowledge shall be de- 
stroyed. ° For we know in 


part, and we prophesy in 
part. ™“ But when. that 
which is perfect is come, 
that which is in part shall 
be done away. “ When I 
was a child, I spoke as a 
child, I understood as a 
child, I thought as a child. 
But when I became a man, 
I put away the things of a 


ES AS I SS a 
endure or have ceased in the life to come; and he who 
chastised his body and brought it into subjection, lest per- 
chance when he had preached to ethers, he himself should 
become a castaway (ix. 87) cannot have believed in the 
imamissibility of grace. Cf. Council of Trent, Sess. vi. 
Cap. xv. and Can. xxvii. 

9. "Ex yépoug seems to mean here ‘ imperfectly,’ for it is 
contrasted in the next verse with téAc.ov, ‘ perfect,’ ‘ full- 
grown ’; but the sense would hardly be changed if we took 
2% yepoug to mean ‘ partially,’ and +éde1ov in the sense of 
‘complete.’ The Apostle is speaking of charismatic know- 
ledge; but the same could be said of all earthly knowledge. 
‘Scimus ’ would be better than ‘ cognoscimus’ of Vulgate, 
as the latter rather suggests knowledge acquired in the 
ordinary way than that possessed through the charism. 

10. The cessation of the charisms is concluded from their 
imperfection. No doubt charity, too, shall be more perfect 
in heaven, but it will be perfected without being specifically 
changed, the goodness of God supernaturally known being 
its formal object then as now, whereas knowledge shall be 
specifically changed, becoming immediate and clear in the 
light of the beatific vision. 

11. As an illustration of the imperfect ceasing when the 
perfect comes, he instances the imperfections of childhood 
giving place to the perfections of manhood. Nymoc (vy an 
inseparable syllable implying negation, and zzoc, ‘ speech ’) 
denotes properly a child not yet able to speak (infans). 
“When I was a child, I spoke as a child, I understood 
(Revised Version ‘I felt —possibly the reference is to the 
forming of concepts) as a child, I thought (or reasoned) as a 
child; but (8¢ is very doubtful) when I am become (read 
“yéyova) a man, I have put away the things of the child.’ 


? 
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parvuli. “ Videmus nunc child. ™“ We see now 
per speculum in aenig- through a glass in a dark 


mate: tunc autem facie ad 
faciem. Nunc cognosco ex 
parte: tunc autem cognos- 


manner: but then face to 
face. Now I know in part; 
but then I shall know even 


12. Read ‘for we see’ (Bréxovev yao B 8 A K LP, 
Copt.); what he is about to say supports the illustration of 
v. 11, since as childhood to manhood, so is earth to heaven, 
only much more so. Instead of ‘ through a glass,’ we would 
render: ‘by means of a mirror.’ For gsomteov in the sense 
of mirror, see James i. 23, the only other place where the 
word occurs in the New Testament; also in lxx. Wisd. vii. 26; 
Keclus. xii. 11. At& is to be taken instrumentally: ‘ by 
means of a mirror,’ for if the Apostle had merely meant seeing 
in a mirror he would. probably have used 2y, as St. James 
does. Some, however, think that 8:& is used owing to the 
illusion that what is seen in a mirror appears to be behind it, 
and so seen through it. So apparently Beelen, Gramm., p. 140. 
In St. Paul’s time mirrors were made of polished steel or 
brass, and the best of them would give only an imperfect 
reflexion. Perhaps, however, it is the mediate character 
of our knowledge of God and supernatural things rather than 
its obscurity that is alluded to in Si goéxteov. 

Far less probable is the view of those who hold that the 
Apostle alludes to seeing through a window of semi-trans- 
parent stone or horn (“‘ per corneum specular,’’ Tert.), for 
such a window would be called Sloxtpx not éodztoov. See 
Smith Dict. Ant. i. p. 686. 

“In a dark manner’ (év aiviyuat.). Revised Version, 
‘darkly,’ with marginal alternative: ‘in a riddle.’ If the 
preceding words refer chiefly to the mediate character of our 
present knowledge of Divine things, there is no doubt that 
these refer to its obscurity. The Apostle probably has in 
mind Numb, xii. 6-8, where the Lord declares that He will 
speak to Moses mouth to mouth, and plainly, and not in 
dark speeches (od Sv’ aivyucrey). 

‘But then face to face.’ Our knowledge of Divine things 
here on earth is mediate and obscure; we obtain it through 
creation (Rom, i, 19-20) and revelation, and even thus only 
imperfectly ; but face to face with God, in the light of the 
beatific vision it shall be immediate and clear. The Apostle 
had been speaking of charismatic knowledge (vv. 8-9), but 
in BAEzouev yéo he is rightly held by commentators generally: 
to include all our present knowledge of Divine things. 

‘Now I know (‘ acquire knowledge ’) in part,’ i.e., imper- 
fectly; ‘then I shall know fully’ (the compound verb can 
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cam sicut et cognitus sum. as I am known. 1 And 

Nune autem manent, now there remain faith, 
fides, spes, charitas, tria hope, charity, these three : 
haec: maior autem horum but the greater of these is 
est charitas. charity. 


—— ee 


hardly be used here for any other reason than to intensify 
the meaning) ‘even as I was known fully’ (in the one 
eternal act of God’s knowledge, or, less probably, during 
my life on earth). The aorist éreyvoolyy seems to require 
the meaning here given to it. The perfection of knowledge 
of the saints in heaven is thrown into bold relief by the 
comparison with the Divine knowledge. It is not meant, of 
course, that it will be as extensive as God’s knowledge, for 
of this finite creatures are incapable, but that it will be as 
immediate and as perfect in its kind. ‘‘ Sine ullo medio 
offuscante seu diminuente notitiam, immo eodem medio; 
nam cognoscam Deum in ipsa Deitate ut medio, quemad- 
modum ego cognitus sum in ipsa eadem Deitate ’’ (Caj.). 

13. Protestant commentators commonly hold that the 
Apostle teaches here that faith, hope, and charity, unlike 
the charisms, shall last forever in the life to come. So also 
Ireneus, C. haer. ii. 28, 3; Tert. De pat. 12. But such can- 
not be the sense, for the Apostle makes it clear elsewhere 
that faith shall then give place to vision (v. 12; 2 Cor. v. 7; 
ef. Heb. xi. 1) and hope to fruition (Rom. viii. 24). Hence 
Benedict XII. in the Const. Benedictus Deus (1836 a.p.) 
defined: ‘‘ Visio hujusmodi divinae essentiae ejusque 
fruitio actus fidei et spei in eis (those beholding the Divine 
essence) evacuant, prout fides et spes propriae theologicae 
sunt virtutes ’’ (Denz., Hnchir. ed. 11, § 580). The Apostle 
has already declared that charity is eternal (v. 8), and signi- 
fied that faith must cease when we see God face to face 
(vw. 12), and here he says that (though faith shall not endure 
in the life to come), yet faith, hope, and charity remain as 
permanent endowments of the Church on earth. There 
seems to be an emphasis on ‘ remain,’ probably to contrast 
the theological virtues with the charisms, which were hardly 
ever permanent endowments and have largely disappeared 
in the Church of later times. 

It is disputed whether yuvt is temporal = ‘in this life,’ or 
logical = ‘ as it is,’ ‘as God has arranged.’ Cornely argues 
for the temporal sense, but as %p7 has been used for the 
temporal ‘ now ’ in v. 12, and still more as vuvt dé is found 
in a logical sense shortly before and after the present verse 
(xii. 18; xiv. 6), we prefer to take it in the same sense here. 
Note péver in the singular, the theological virtues being 
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regarded as a triplet standing apart (Cf. J. H. Moulton, 
Gri isp.) 58): 

‘ But the greater of these is charity.’ ‘‘ And out of these 
(partitive genitive) Love is greater. Mentally, perhaps, 
the Apostle puts Love, about which he has said so much, 
into one class, and the other two virtues into another. But, 
however we explain the comparative (cf. Mt. xxiii. 11), and — 
the simplest explanation is that yéytotoc had become almost 
obsolete (J. H. Moulton, Gr. i. p. 78), there is no doubt 
about the meaning; Love is superior to the other two ”’ 
(Rob.—Plumm.). 


CHAPTER XIV. 


OUTLINE OF ARGUMENT, 


After a final word exhorting to charity, the Apostle 
proceeds to compare the gift of Prophecy with that of 
Tongues. First he points out that Prophecy is better 
calculated to profit the faithful (vv. 1-6), then by 
illustrations he shows that the gift of Tongues by itself is of 
very little wse (7-12), and, unless there be someone to 
interpret, employed to no purpose in a religious assembly 
(18-20). Neat he shows that even for unbelievers, for 
whose benefit it was chiefly intended, the gift of Tongues 
was inferior to that of Prophecy (21-25). Finally, he 
concludes with some practical regulations intended to control 
the public use of these charisms in the assemblies of the 
faithful (26-40). . 


After his glorious eulogy of charity, the Apostle now 
returns to the subject of charisms; and since the 
Corinthians seem to have prized too highly the gift of 
tongues, he pointedly institutes a comparison between it 
and the gift of prophecy, showing that prophecy is far 
superior. Before we proceed farther, it is necessary to say 
a few words here about these two charisms. 

The gift of Tongues is referred to in the following passages 
of the New Testament: Mk. xvi. 17; Acts ii. 4 ff.; x. 46; 
xix. 6, and in 1 Cor. xii.—xiv. Various views have been 
held as to its nature. Some think that those endowed with 
it spoke the language of our first parents; others that they 
- spoke a new language never heard till then; others that they 
uttered sounds different from all human languages; others, 
again, that they spoke in existing foreign tongues which 
they had never learned. The last view seems the most 
probable. That there is not question merely of any one 
language, we are convinced, for in that case how could we 
explain the various Scriptural references: ‘new tongues ’ 
(Mk. xvi. 17), ‘ alien (Etépac ) tongues ’ (Acts ii. 4), ‘ kinds 
of tongues’ (xii, 10), ‘ he who speaks in tongues ’ (xiv. 5)? 
Plainly there is question of more than one language, even,. 
as the last reference shows, in the case of a single individual. 
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Nor is there any good reason for holding that the languages 
were altogether new. If St. Mark (xvi. 17) represents our 
Lord as predicting that the disciples should speak in new 
tongues (yAdoours xatvatc!), this may fairly be taken to 
mean that they should speak not in languages absolutely 
new, but in languages till then unused by them. The strict 
sense of xatvég requires no more than this. In our view 
it is easy to understand what took place on the first Pente- 
cost; the Apostles spoke, one in one foreign language, another 
in another, and of course were readily understood by those 
to whom the particular languages were native (Acts u. 8, 
11) while to those not acquainted with the language heard 
they appeared to be drunk (Acts ii. 13). But had they 
spoken in an absolutely new language or languages, and yet 
been understood by their hearers, the miracle would have 
been as much in the hearers as in the speakers. 

From the present chapter it seems'clear that in Corinth, 
at any rate, those who possessed the gift of tongues were 
often unable to understand or interpret what they spoke 
(vv. 5, 28); from which we may conclude that the gift was 
not given for the purpose of enabling its possessor to teach. 
Evidently, either of itself or through its accompanying 
graces, it stimulated his spirit and enabled him to pray to 
God (vv. 2, 4, 14, 17), but itein no way helped the listeners, 
unless there was someone present who could interpret (vv. 2, 
12, 13, 17). It was also meant to excite the curiosity of 
unbelievers (v. 22), and so stimulate their interest in the 
Christian religion; in which connexion we may remark that 
such interest was much more likely to be aroused if the 
speakers spoke in foreign tongues which they had never 
learned, and which some of those present sometimes under- 
stood than if they spoke in languages absolutely unknown 
till then. In the latter case, how could any unbeliever be 
sure that they were speaking anything more than meaning- 
less gibberish? (cf. Corn., pp. 411414; Hasting’s D. B., 
art. Tongues). 

The gift of Prophecy in the New Testament is not merely 
or principally the gift of foretelling future things, though it 
sometimes included this (Acts xi. 27; xxi. 4, 9—11), but a 
gift endowing its possessor with special powers to edify, 
exhort, and comfort the faithful (xiv. 3). Neither St. Paul, 
nor the Didache (x. 11, 18) nor Hermas (Shepherd, Mand. 
11) makes any reference to prediction of the future as the 
- function of the prophets, from which we may confidently 
conclude that it was not the most important part of the pro- 


- 
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1 Kawatc is wanting in some early authorities. 
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* SECTAMINI charitatem, 
aemulamini spiritalia : ma- 
gis autem ut prophetetis. 
* Qui enim loquitur lingua, 
non hominibus  loquitur, 
sed Deo: nemo enim aud- 
it. Spiritu autem loquitur 


( 


* Foutow after charity, 
be zealous for spiritual 
gifts: but rather that you 
may prophesy. 7? For he 
that speaketh in a tongue, 
speaketh not unto men, but 
unto God: for no man 
heareth. Yet by the Spirit 


eee 


phets’ gift. If they were sometimes enabled to foretell the 
future or reveal secrets, this was in order that their words 
might have more weight when by prayer or discourse they 
sought to edify, exhort, and comfort. (Cf. Corn., pp. 414 f.). 


1. Before turning away from charity to return to the 
charisms, the Apostle once more exalts it by saying : ‘ pursue 
charity’ (cf. Rom, ix. 380, 8; xiv. 19; 1 Thess. v. 15). 
Perhaps the expression implies that we can never on earth 
possess charity in its perfection, that the love of our neigh- 
bour and of God is a debt we can never pay fully; as St. 
Paul says elsewhere: ‘Owe no man anything, but to love 
one another’ (Rom. xiii. 8). But this pursuit of charity 
must not lead them to despise the charisms; hence he adds : 
“yet desire earnestly (CnAodrte 4) the spiritual gifts; but 
rather that you may prophesy.’ It appears from this that 
though in what follows prophecy is preferred only to 
Tongues, yet the Apostle wishes the Corinthian Christians 
to desire it more than any of the other charisms. This is 
intelligible even though apostles were superior to prophets 
(xii, 28), since the duty of the charismatic apostles was to 
preach to unbelievers, and of such preachers the Corinthians, 
who were already believers, had no need. On tyq here 
Stanley remarks: ‘‘ fvw is here passing into the Romaic 
sense, in which it is used as a substitute for the infinitive ’’; 
and Rob.—Plumm.: ‘‘ the tv« is definitive, not telic.’’ 

2. If our view of the gift of tongues is correct, the Apostle 
is here representing what would ordinarily happen at Corinth 
when some other language than Greek or Latin was spoken; 
no one would hear so as to understand (Acts xxii. 9 compared 
with Acts ix. 7) what was said; but the speaker would merely 
‘be speaking in his spirit (rather than the Divine Spirit; ef. v. 
14), that is, with his affections stimulated, but not with 
understanding (v. 14), things that were hidden. Muvorjpetov 
‘in the New Testament generally means truth about God, 
once hidden, but’ now revealed; here, however, it means 
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mysteria. * Nam qui pro- he speaketh mysteries. 
phetat, hominibus loquitur “But he that prophesieth, 


ad aedificationem, et exhor- SP¢e@keth to men unto edifi- 
cation and exhortation and 


eee et consolationem. comfort. * He that speak- 
Qui loquitur lingua, sem- eth in a tongue, edifieth 
etipsum aedificat: qui au- himself; but he that pro- 
tem prophetat, eccles-_ phesieth, edifieth the 
iam Dei aedificat. ° Vo- church. * And I would 
lo autem omnes vos loqui have you all to speak with 
linguis : magis autem pro- tongues, but rather to pro- 
phetare. Nam maior est phesy. Fete 
pm ; that prophesieth, than he 
qui prophetat, quam quilo- that speaketh with ton- 
quitur linguis: nisi forte gues: unless perhaps he 
interpretetur, “ut ecclesia interpret, that the church 
aedificationem accipiat. may receive edification. 


things still hidden, chiefly by reason of the form in which 
they were expressed. 

Some think that the present verse proves that speaking 
in existing foreign languages cannot be meant. Thus Rob.— 
Plumm., p. 306, say here: ‘“‘ Verse after verse shows that 
speaking in foreign languages cannot be meant. Tongues 
were used in communing with God, and of course this was 
good for those who did so (v. 4). Tongues were a sort of 
spiritual soliloquy addressed partly to self, partly to 
Heaven.’’ But see what we have just written above. 

3. Read 6 8é (‘ qui autem’). The description here given of 
prophecy seems to justify what has been said above about 
this gift in our remarks introductory to this chapter. 

4. ‘ Edifieth himself,’ his spiritual sense being quickened 
and his pious affections stimulated, “‘ like a nun, ignorant of 
Latin, devoutly chanting the Breviary ’’ (Rick.). The latter 
part of the verse may perhaps mean that the prophet edifies 
the gathering (@xxAyotav) in which he speaks (v. 26). The 
article is wanting before éxxAyotav and the Vulgate ‘ Dei’ is 
probably spurious, and both facts make it less likely that the 
universal Church is meant; though, of course, it too would 
be edified to some extent in the edification of a particular 
Christian assembly. 

5. In: ‘ but I would have you all to speak with tongues,’ 
he guards against their concluding from what he has said 
that he despised this gift. It is uncertain whether we ought 
to read petGwv yéko (‘for greater’) or uetlov 8& (° but 
greater’); even if Sé be the true reading, it must get an 
explanatory force and the sense is not altered. The words: 


a 
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* Nunc autem, fratres, si 
venero ad vos linguis lo- 
quens; quid vobis prodero, 
nisi vobis loquar aut in re- 
velatione, aut in scientia, 
aut in prophetia, aut in doc- 
trina? 

"’Tamen quae sine anima 
sunt vocem dantia, sive ti- 
bia, sive cithara, nisi dis- 
tinctionem sonituum dede- 


* But now, brethren, if I 
come to you, speaking with 
tongues, what shall I profit 
you unless I speak to you 
either in revelation, or in 
knowledge, or in prophecy, 
or in doctrine? 

" Even things without 
life that give sound, whe- 
ther pipe or harp, except 
they give a distinction of 


rint: quomodo scietur id 
quod canitur, aut quod 


sounds, how shall it be 
known what is piped or 


‘unless he interpret,’ show that the gift of interpretation 
sometimes accompanied that of tongues in the same person. 
In éxtog ci wy, we have a pleonastic construction, either 
éx70¢ or wy being redundant. The ‘ perhaps” of our version 
and ‘forte’ of the Vulgate may be omitted as at least 
unnecessary. 

6. To bring the matter better home to them, he now 
supposes the case of even himself coming to them:Ndv(t) here 
is logical, equal ‘ this being so,’ the gift of tongues by itself 
being useless for general edification. Since the latter por- 
tion of the verse: ‘ unless I speak to you either in revelation,’ 
etc., apparently does not refer to different kinds of interpre- 
tation, but to other charisms different from both those of 
tongues and of their interpretation, the whole verse seems: 
virtually to contain two questions: But now, brethren, if I 
come to you speaking with tongues, what shall I profit you? 
What shall I profit you, unless I speak to you either in 
revelation, or in knowledge, or in prophecy or in teaching? 
It is disputed whether four charisms or only two are referred 
to in the last clause. The latter is the more common view 
among modern commentators, revelation and knowledge 
being regarded as the internal elements, of which prophecy 
and teaching are the outward manifestation. 

7. The inutility of the gift of tongues without interpreta- 
tion is now illustrated from musical instruments, which, 
unless they give forth distinguishable notes, produce noise 
and not music. The pipe or flute and the harp may be taken 
to represent all wind and stringed musical instruments. It 
has been argued from this verse that those who spoke in 
tongues emitted only confused sounds; but this does not 
follow, for the illustration is intelligible, if they spoke in 
foreign tongues while there was no one presen? to interpret. 
“Ouws (‘yet’) is thrown out of its natural place by hyper- 
baton (cf. Gal. iii. 15), and the sense is: ‘things without 

a) 
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citharizatur? ® Etenim si harped? ° For if the trum- 


incertam vocem det tuba: pet give an uncertain 


. . sound, who shall prepare 
quis parabit se ad bellum? ji celf to the battle? * So 


* Tta et vos per linguam nisi likewise you, except you 
manifestum sermonem de- utter by the tongue plain 
deritis ; quomodo scietur id speech, how shall it be 
deaietaOsaee ane known what is said? For 
quod dicitur ? eritis enim in = oe 
x x, you shall be speaking into 
aéra loquentes. Tam the air. ™ There are, for 
multa, ut puta, genera lin- example, so many kinds of 
guarum sunt in hoc mun- tongues in this world : and 
do: et nihil sine voce est. Ome is without voice. vat 
then I know not the power 
of the voice, I shall be to 
him, to whom I speak, a 
barus; et qui logquitur, mihi barbarian, and he, that 


1 Si ergo nesciero virtutem 
vocis, ero ei cui loquor, bar- 


a SS 


life that give sound . . . yet, except they give a distine- 
tion of (musical) sounds,’ etc. (cf. Grimm, sub voce). The 
Revised Version, however, renders: ‘ even things without 
life.’ 

8. Another illustration from an instrument that gives the 
strongest and clearest sound; yet even in the case of the 
trumpet, confusion or uncertainty in its sounds would render 
it useless for giving signals. In this context méAcyov is 
‘battle’ rather than ‘ war.’ 

9. ‘Plain speech’; ‘‘ plain not merely absolutely, the 
language itself being correct and fraught with meaning, but 
relatively, it being understood by the company present. 
Thus the language of Socrates is not plain speech in the 
streets of London ”’ (Rick.). 

10-11. Another illustration, drawn from ordinary experi- 
ence in regard to foreign languages. Most probably yévy 
oovay means ‘kinds of languages,’ as the Vulgate under- 
stands it, and the Apostle might have written instead yévy 
woot only that he had already used this in a technical 
sense in reference to the gift of tongues (xii. 10). The sense, 
then, seems to be: There are, for example, so many kinds 
of languages in the world, and none of them lacks the power 
of language ( &wvov— ‘‘nulla lingua est, quae linguae vim 
non habeat’’ (Grimm). ‘If then I know not the meaning 
(Sivautv) of the language, I shall be to him that speaketh 
(t@ Aarodvett) a barbarian, and he that speaketh a barbarian 
to me.’ Ei tbyou(v. 10) is taken by some as equivalent to 
‘perhaps’ or ‘it may be’ (Revised Version) in the sense of 
indifference or even uncertainty as to the exact number; 
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12 


barbarus. Sic et vos} 
quoniam:aemulatores estis 
spirituum, ad _ aedificatio- 
nem ecclesiae quaerite ut 
abundetis. ‘Et ideo qui 
loquitur lingua, oret ut in- 
terpretetur. ‘*Nam si orem 
lingua, spiritus meus orat, 
mens autem mea_ sine 


speaketh, a barbarian to 
me. ‘So you also, foras- 
much as you are zealous of 
spirits, seek to abound unto 
the edifying of the church. 
“And therefore he that 
speaketh by a tongue, let 
him pray that he may in- 
terpret. “*For if I pray in 


a tongue, my spirit pray- 


rete 


but ‘for example ’ or ‘ for instance’ (Vulgate, ‘ut puta’) 
suits the context here, and especially in xv, 37, BépBapoc, 
like our ‘ gibberish ’ or “ bow-wow,”’ is onomatopeic, 

12. Some would put a full stop after: ‘so also you,’ taking 
the sense to be: so also you shall seem barbarians if you 
speak in tongues and there be no one to interpret, But 
since in that case we should naturally expect some conclud- 
ing particle in the next clause: since therefore you are 
zealous, etc., and as v. 12 is a conclusion parallel to that in 
v, 9, where “so also you’ does not stand by itself, perhaps 
we may take the present verse as meaning: Wherefore do 
you also (as I do), since you are zealous for spirits (spiritual 
gifts), seek to abound unto the edifying of the Church. 

13. ‘ Wherefore ’ (816), 7.€., since they ought to seek to 
abound unto the edifying of the Church, let him who speaks 
in a tongue pray for the gift of interpretation, There is no 
doubt that this is the sense, though some, led by the fact 
that ‘pray’ is used in the next verse of charismatic prayer, 
have taken the sense to be: Wherefore let him that speaketh 
in a tongue, pray in a tongue with the intention of inter- 
preting immediately afterwards, But against this is the fact 
that one who spoke in a tongue did not always (v. 27) and 
could not always (v. 28) interpret. Besides, as Rob,— 
Plumm. remark: ‘* it does not follow that, because we have 
TEGevyaua, yA@ooy in v. 14, therefore yA@ooy is to be under- 
stood with reocevyéo0w in v. 13.’’ The present verse, then, 
shows that one who spoke in a tongue might not have the 
gift of interpretation, but implies that he might sometimes 
obtain it through prayer. ‘Et’ before ‘ideo’ in Vulgate is 
to be omitted, 

14, He proceeds to support by reasons (yé¢) the exhorta- 
tions of vv. 12, 138, ‘ Spirit’ (xvedum) seems to refer here 
to the will and affections; ‘ understanding ’ (vovc) to the 
intellect, It is not quite clear whether ‘without fruit’ 
means without fruit to the speaker or to his hearers, The 


\ 
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fructu est. 1° Quid ergo eth but my understanding 
is without fruit.. ” What 
#65 is it then? I will pray 
et mente: psallam spiritu, with the spirit, I will pray 
psallam et mente. 16 Cete- also with the understand- 
ing: I will sing with the 
iso spirit, I will sing also with 
qui supplet locum idiotae, the understanding. ” Else 
quomodo dicet, Amen, su- if thou shalt bless with the 
spirit, how shall he that 
eae ‘ holdeth the place of the un- 
ue quid dicas, nescit : learned say, Amen, to thy 


est? Orabo spiritu, orabo 


rum si benedixeris spiritu, 


per tuam benedictionem ? 


ee 


former seems more probable (cf. Mt. xiii, 22; Mk. iv. 19), 
for the Apostle seems to be urging in this verse the inferiority 
of the gift of tongues for the speaker himself, and in vv. 16— 
17 its inferiority in reference to others. The view of A. Lap., 
followed by MacEv. and others, that ‘ my understanding i 
means the understanding of me by others, even if it be a 
possible meaning of 6 dé vods pov, is quite improbable on 
account of the antithesis between ‘my understanding ’ and 
“my spirit.’ 

15. ‘ What is it then,’ i.e., what then are we to conclude? 
The substance of his answer is that they ought to endeavour 
to understand what they speak, either by getting others to 
interpret or by obtaining for themselves through prayer the 
gift of interpretation. It is to be noted in connexion with 
this and similar verses, that there is no question here of 
liturgical prayers offered in the name of the Church. For 
wise reasons: uniformity of worship in a world-wide Church, 
ereater reverence, etc., Latin, though a dead language, is, 
retained by the Church in her liturgy; it must, however, be 
remembered that the faithful are supplied with vernacular 
translations of the Mass, and nuns ignorant of Latin with 
translations of the office they chant, so that in fact an inter- 
pretation is present. (Cf. Perrone, Prael. theolog., De 
Euchar prout est Sacrif., c. iv.; Trent, Sess. xxii., De Sacrif. 
Missae, cap. viil.). 

16. ’[8atng, which our version renders ‘ unlearned,’ is 
common in classical Greek in the sense of a private person 
as opposed to one holding public office, also of one ignorant 
of an art as opposed to one having technical knowledge. 
(Cf. Lidd. and Scott). Grimm gives the meaning: “‘ homo 
privatus oppositus magistratibus, principibus, regibus; sed 
sunt etiam multae aliae nominis notiones, quarum e suo 
quaeque antitheto intelligitur,’’ etc. It seems to refer, here 
to all who filled the réle of listeners, as opposed to the person 
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“Nam tu quidem bene gra-_ blessing? because he know- 

tias agis: sed alter non ee ah ae 
i 

aedificatur. Gratias ago thanks well, but the other 


Deo meo, quod omnium ve- is not edified. ™ I thank 
nha A aA BA Sm PLN Ee 


speaking in a tongue who held for the time being a quasi- 
official position. But granting this, there is still room for 
doubt as to what the Apostle means by ‘he who fills the place 
of the ida@tyc.’ Is this merely a cireumlocution for ‘ the 
listener ’ or ‘ the audience,’ or does it refer, as Estius holds, 
to one who represented the listeners, who supplied their 
place, in giving responses? The phrase itself, as well as the 
sense of &varAyoobyv in xvi. 17 (‘ supplied in your stead what 
was wanting on your part ’), and the Vulgate ‘ supplet ’ (not 
implet) are in favour of the latter view. According to this, 
then, the sense of the verse will be: Else if thou shalt bless 
with the spirit (7.c., pray or chant praises to God in a tongue, 
v. 14), how shall he that represents the listeners for the pur- 
pose of giving responses, say the Amen to thy thanksgiving, 
seeing he knoweth not what thou sayest? The Greek 
words rendered by our version ‘ bless’ and ‘ blessing,’ are 
evroyyjons and eXyaetcttg. There is no reason to believe 
that they have any reference here to the blessing or thanks- 
giving in connexion with the Blessed Eucharist; the minister 
there would not speak in a tongue. . They seem to be used 
here as practically synonymous, as well they might be, seeing 
that God is often blessed and praised in being thanked for 
His favours; but this does not prove that the two words da 
not refer to different actions of our Lord in the Scriptural 
accounts of the institution of the Blessed Eucharist. (See 
above on xi. 24). 

“Amen’ is a Hebrew word which has been taken over 
unchanged into other languages (cf. Deut. xxvii. 15; Ps. ev., 
48, ete.). At the beginning of a senteace, it means truly; 
at the end, it approves what has been said or prays that it 
may come to pass. It was in use in the synagogues long 
before the time of Christ, and was taken over at once into 
the Christian worship (Just. M. Apol. i., 65; Tert. De 
Spectac. 25). St. Jerome says that at Rome the Amen 
resounded like thunder: “‘ Ubi sic ad similitudinem coelestis 
tonitrui Amen reboat’’ (Pref. to Comment. on Epistle to 
the Galatians). 

17. ‘The other’ (6 tego) is ‘ the neighbour,’ as above 
in x. 24, and in Rom, xiii. 8. 

18. Both the Vulgate and our version fail to give the sense 
of the original here. We ought to render: ‘I thank God, I 
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strum lingua loguor. “Sed my God I speak with all 
in ecclesia volo quinque your tongues. ™~ But in 
verba sensu meo loqui, ut the church I had rather 
; : : speak five words with my 

et altos instruam es understanding, that I may 
decem millia verborum in instruct others also, than 
lingua. ™ Fratres, nolite ten thousand words in a 
pueri effici sensibus, sed tongue. ” Brethren, do 
malitia parvuli estote: sen- 20t become children in 
sibus autem perfecti estote. S°0°° but in malice be chil- 
‘dren, and in sense be per- 


a1 : emiect: 
In lege Scr ptimy Gok Tn the law it is written : 


Quoniam in aliis linguis et Iq oper tongues and other 
labiis aliis loquar populo lips, I will speak to this 
huic: et nec sic exaudient people: and neither so will 


speak (AxA@, not AxA@v) in a tongue more than you all’ 
(‘quod omnibus vobis magis lingua loquar’). Though he 
has preferred the gift of prophecy to that of tongues, he 
shows them here that he does not despise the latter. 

19. But, though he possessed the gift in such a high 
degree, he tells them that (whatever he might do in private) 
in an assembly of the faithful he would rather speak five 
(i.e., a few) words with his understanding (so as to know 
what he spoke and thus be able to instruct others), than ten 
thousand words in a tongue. 

20. Addressing them by the endearing title of ‘ brothers,’ 
he now tells them to be as infants in malice, but in mind to 
become full-grown men (réActot). The implication is that 
they were not acting as men in preferring, as children might, 
the showy gift of tongues to others more useful. The verse 
fitly winds up what he has said about the inferiority of the 
cift of tongues to prophecy for believers, while it serves as 
an introduction to what he is now about to say (vv. 21—25) 
of the relation of the two charisms to unbelievers. : 

21. The substance of what he now tells them (wv. 21—25) 
is that the gift of tongues is meant as a sign for unbelievers, 
yet even under this aspect it is inferior to prophecy. 

‘The Law’ generally refers only to the Pentateuch; but 
here, as frequently (Rom. iii. 19; John x. 24; xii. 34, etc.), 
it means the entire Old Testament, the reference being to 
Isaias xxviii. 11. The prophet there {v. 7 ff.) threatens the 
kingdom of Juda that because they mocked his repeated 
warnings and commands ‘ God shall speak to them by men 
of strange lips and with another tongue’ (the Assyrian,con- 
querors are meant, whose language, though of the same 
family as Hebrew, would be unintelligible to the Jews), yet 
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> ites 
que linguae in signum sunt 
non fidelibus, sed infideli- 
bus: prophetiae autem non 
infidelibus, sed fidelibus. 


* Si ergo conveniat universa 


me, dicit Dominus. 


ecclesia in unum, et omnes 
linguis loquantur, intrent 
autem idiotae, aut infide- 
les: nonne dicent quod in- 
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hear me, saith the 
Lord.  ™ Wherefore ton- 
gesn, ate,. 16h bia. sign 
not to believers, but to 
unbelievers: but prophe- 
cies, not to unbelievers, but 
to believers. ™ If therefore 
the whole church come to- 
gether into one place, and 
all speak with tongues, and 
there come in unlearned 
persons or infidels, will 
they not say that you are 


they 


even thus they shall not repent, but shall ‘ fall backward, 
and be broken, and snared, and taken’ (v. 138). St. Paul in 
his quotation departs widely from the Ixx. (Origen, Philo- 
calia ix. 2, says that he follows Aquila’s version); but gives 
the sense of the Hebrew text while altering somewhat the 
form. The important words that conclude the quotation 
here: ‘ and not even thus will they hear me, saith the Lord,’ 
are not found at all in the original, at least as we have it 
now ; but are the Apostle’s summing up of what the context, 
especially v. 18, implies. There is, of course, no difficulty 
in the fact that St. Paul attributes to God as the speaker the 
words of God’s inspired prophet. 

22. What the strange-tongued Assyrian conquerors were 
to the unbelieving Jews of old, those endowed with the gift 
of tongues were to unbelievers in the beginning of the Chris- 
tian period ; in both cases the strange tongues were for a sign 
to unbelievers. The Apostle seems to regard the passage of 
Isaias as referring in its mystical sense to the early Christian 
period, and hence concludes from it: ‘ Wherefore the tongues 
are for a sign,’ ete. They were in both cases a sign of God’s 
indignation, those for whom they were intended having 
proved themselves unworthy of plain speech. This need not 
prevent us, however, from admitting that God meant them 
also as a sign of His presence and power, with the hope of 
arousing the attention and so conducing to the conversion of 
the unbelievers. To the faithful they were not meant as a 
sign, nor was it on their account that the gift of tongues was 
bestowed ; yet, as we have seen (v. 4), they sometimes bene- 
fited by it. The words: ‘ but prophecy (singular) is not to 
unbelievers, but to believers,’ are not a conclusion from 
Isaias, but the Apostle’s own assertion. 

23. This and the next two verses show that even for 
unbelievers Prophecy is more useful than Tongues. By 
H exxdyota 627 is meant the whole local church or assembly. 
He makes the case of all who had the gift of Tongues (pro- 
bably they would not be a very large number in any one 
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sanitis? ™ Si autem omnes 
prophetent, intret autem 


quis infidelis, vel idiota, 
convincitur ab omnibus, 
diiudicatur ab omnibus: 
* Occulta cordis eius mani- 
festa fiunt, et ita cadens in 
faciem adorabit Deum, vro- 
nuntians quod vere Deus in 
vobis sit. 
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mad?  ™ But if all pro: 
phesy, and there come in 
one that believeth not, or an 
unlearned person, he is con- 
vinced of all, he is judged 
of all. ™ The secrets of his 
heart are made manifest, 
and so, falling down on his 
face, he will adore God, 
affirming that God is among 
you indeed. 


church) speaking at the same time in an assembly of the 
church. As they were speaking not to men but to God 
(v. 2), their speaking at the same time is not incredible. The 
Apostles on the first Pentecost seem to have spoken in 
tongues simultaneously (Acts ii. 7), and in v. 27 below St. 
Paul seems to forbid such a practice in future, so that there 
is no good ground for thinking that in the present verse he 
merely contemplates the case of all speaking in succession. 
It is hard to be certain who are meant by the idvérat here. 
They appear to be different from ‘ the whole church’ as well 
as from unbelievers; so that the reference must be to cate- 
chumens, who would be unlikely to have any previous 
experience of Tongues, or else to the faithful from other 
churches where the gift was unknown. There need be no diffi- 
culty about understanding ididty¢ here in a different sense 
from that attributed to it in v. 16, for the word had very 
different senses according to its context, as the extract from 
Grimm given above on v. 16 proves. This verse shows that 
at this time unbelievers were admitted to the assemblies of 
the faithful in Corinth. 

24-25. Though it is less easy to imagine that all would 
prophesy simultaneously, yet the Apostle seems to suppose 
so here, and to guard against such a practice in future (v. 29). 
The iStatyg here must belong to the same class referred to 
in v. 23. By the preaching of the prophets, who dilated in 
inspired language on sin and its consequences, the unbeliever 
or the catechumen ‘is reproved’ (é\éyyetat) by all (the 
speakers), he is ‘inquired into ’ (&vaxotvera.) and thus 
moved to examine himself by all, the secrets of his heart are 
thus made manifest to himself (i.e., his half-hidden, half- 
forgotten sins are made to stand out clearly before him), 
and so, falling down on his face, he will adore God, proclaim- 
ing that God is among you (or: ‘in you’) indeed. On 
&miotog } ididtys (v. 24) instead of idiétar 4} &moror (v. 
23), Rob.—Plumm. remark: ‘‘ The change to the singular 
and the change of order have point. A good effect would be 
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*® Quid ergo est, fratres? 
cum convenitis, unusquis- 
que vestrum psalmum ha- 
bet, doctrinam habet, apoc- 
alypsim habet, linguam ha- 
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** How is it then, bre- 
thren? When you come 
together, every one of you 
hath a psalm, hath a doc- 
trine, hath a revelation, 


hath a tongue, hath an in- 
terpretation : let all things 
be done to edification. ™ If 
any speak with a tongue, 
let it be by two, or at the 
most by three, and in 
course, and let one inter- 
pret. ™ But if there be no 
interpreter, let him hold his 
peace in the church, and 
speak to himself and to 


bet, interpretationem ha- 
bet, omnia ad aedificatio- 
nem fiant. ™ Sive lingua 
quis loquitur, secundum 
duos, aut ut multum tres, 
€t per partes: et unus in- 
terpretetur. * Si autem non 
fuerit interpres, taceat in 
ecclesia, sibi autem loqua- 


more probable in the case of an individual than of a group: 
and if the &moto¢ was deeply moved by what he heard, 
a fortiori the tSusty¢ would be. In the former case the 
argument is the other way: if tdéto«. said that they were 
demented, still more would &moto. do so.”? As we have 
already indicated, the conclusion to be drawn from these 
verses is that even for the unbeliever Prophecy was superior 
to Tongues. ; 

26. The Apostle now proceeds to lay down some practical 
rules for the public use of the charisms. ‘ How is it then ’? 
or as our version renders the same clause above in v. 15: 
“What is it then’? 7.e., what practical conclusions are we to 
draw from what has been said? In reply, he first sets forth 
the actual condition of things when they come together: 
how those endowed with the charisms had, one one gift, 
another another; then adds that the guiding principle in the 
use of all is to be the edification of the brethren, in other 
words, charity. 

27. Having laid down this general rule for the use of all 
the charisms, he now gives special directions in regard to 
Tongues and Prophecy, the two charisms which he has been 
comparing in the preceding portion of the chapter, and which 
apparently were most common at Corinth. ‘If any speak 
in a Tongue (let it be) by two, or at the most by three,’ ete. 
The sense is that in each assembly (hence the distributive 
. construction x%t&% dbo) not more than two, or at most three 
should speak, and. these not together, but in their turn; and 
that one should always interpret. 

28. This verse shows that those endowed with the 
charisms could abstain at will from using them (ef. vv. 19, 
30, 32); hence that they were not irresponsible ecstatics. 
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tur, et Deo. ™ Prophetae 
autem duo, aut tres dicant, 
et ceteri diiudicent. * Quod 
si alii revelatum fuerit se- 
denti, prior taceat. * Po- 
testis enim omnes per sin- 
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God. ™ And let the pro- 
phets speak, two or three: 

and let the rest judge. 
* But if anything be re- 
vealed to another sitting, 
let the first.hold his peace. 


* For you may all prophesy 
one by one; that all may 
learn, and all may be ex- 
horted: ™ And the spirits 
of the prophets are subject 


gulos prophetare : ut omnes 
discant, et omnes exhorten- 
tur: ” Et spiritus prophe- 
tarum prophetis  subiecti 


"ExxAysia is not to be understood of the building where the- 
Christians were met, but of the assembly itself, See on 
adil AIS}. 

29. Two or three are to prophesy on each occasion, and 
of course in turn. There was now no need of interpretation, 
but there was room for the exercise of another charism, that 

f ‘discernment of spirits’ (xii. 10). Those endowed with 
this gift were to judge whether the speaker was a true 
prophet, and whether all that he said was spoken under the: 
impulse of the Holy Ghost. What is said in the Didache 
against trying or discerning any prophet who spoke in the 
Spirit (xi. 7), is not in contradiction with this, for there the 
prophet is supposed to be already proved to be a true prophet, 
and hence all questioning criticism of his words is forbidden. 

30. But if a revelation be made to another sitting by, and 
he feel a Divine impulse to speak, let the first draw to a 


close. It is hardly meant that he should immediately be: 
silent; this would be more fitly expressed by the aorist 
imper., otyyoktm. The congregation is supposed to be 
sitting. 


31. If one would thus stop when another received a revela- 
tion, all the prophets would be able to speak successively in 
the assemblies, three at each meeting; and as some mem- 
bers of the congregation would derive more benefit from the: 
preaching of some than of others, the variety of inspired 
preachers would best consult for the needs of all the congre- 
gation. ‘ Exhortentur’ (of Vulg.) is to be taken in a passive 
sense, like the same verb in 2 Cor. 1. 4. 

32. Some understand ‘ prophets’ in the first instance to- 
refer to those who are speaking; in the second to those to 
whom they are to give way; but if that sense were meant 
the Apostle would probably have written: ‘ Prophets must be | 
subject to one another.’ It is much more probable that the 
reference in both instances is to the same people: Prophets” 
spirits are subject to prophets. The spirit of sibyls -and’ 

pythonesses were not under control, and so utterance went: 
on till the impulse ceased; but it was not so with the Chris- 
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sunt. * Non enim est dis- 
sensionis Deus, sed pacis: 
sicut et in omnibus ecclesiis 
34 Mu- 


lieres in ecclesiis taceant, 


sanctorum doceo. 


non enim permittitur eis 
loqui, sed subditas esse, si 
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to the prophets. * For 
God is not the God of dis- 
sension, but of peace: as 
aAlsomleiteach an sall the 
churches of the saints. 
*4 Tet women keep silence in 
the churches: for it is not 
permitted them to speak, 
but to be subject, as also 


tian prophets, and hence they could and ought to stop when 
required (v. 80). ‘ Spirits of prophets’ refers most probably 
not to their minds, but to their charisms. 

33. Another reason why one prophet ought to give place 
to another. God is not a God of tumult and dissension, and 
the fact that He moves a second prophet to speak now to the 
congregation, is evidence that He means the first to stop. 
The clause: ‘ as in all the churches of the saints’ (‘ doceo’ 
of the Vulgate is to be omitted) is connected by many with 
what precedes: God is not the author of dissension but of 
peace in your church, as in all the churches of the saints. 
But it seems to us much more probable that the words are to 
be connected with what follows: ‘ As in all the churches of 
the saints, let the women (Syév is very doubtful) keep silence 
in the assemblies.’ To throw into prominence the custom 
of the other churches, he refers to it at the beginning of the 
sentence. Nor is there any difficulty about supposing that 
the Apostle would use éxxAnota in two different senses here, 
for the meaning would be clear enough to the Corinthians, 
especially as he has used the word frequently in this Epistle 
in both senses: of local churches, i. 2; iv. 17; vii. 17; xi. 16; 
xiv, 23; of assemblies of the faithful, xi. 18; xiv. 4, 19, 28. 
On this question of the conduct of women in the Christian 
assemblies, the Apostle might very naturally appeal to the 
example of other churches, but there seems to be no reason 
why he should think it necessary to remind the Corinthians 
of the self-evident fact that God was not a God of dissension 
in the other churches. 

34. If we read the infin. SrotaocesOe. (‘to be subject’), 
there is a touch of irony: ‘for it is not permitted them to 
speak, but (it is permitted them) to be subject, as also the 
Law saith’ (Gen. iii, 16). | But it is doubtful whether we 
ought not to read the imperative Srotaccéo0woay with 
B Ws A, Copt. Aeth. : ‘for it is not permitted them to speak ; 
but let them be subject, as also the law saith.’ In either 
ease the substance of what is said is that women are not 
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cut et lex dicit. * Si quid 
autem volunt discere, domi 
viros suos_ interrogent. 
Turpe est enim mulieri lo- 
qui in ecclesia. 


*° An a vobis verbum Dei 
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the law saith: «* Buatwan 
they would learn anything, 
let them ask their husbands 
at home. For it is a shame 
for a woman to speak in 
the church. 

*® Or did the word of God 


come out from you? or 
came it only unto you? 
* Tf any seem to be a pro- 


processit ? aut in vos solos 


pervenit? ” Si quis vide- 


permitted to address the assembled faithful. In 1 Tim. 
ii, 12, St. Paul forbids a woman to teach in the liturgical 
assemblies, here he orders her to keep silence, so that all 
preaching or prophesying as well as teaching seenis to be for- 
bidden. Hence the Apostle can hardly mean in xi. 5 that 
a woman might sometimes prophesy in the assemblies; he 
must be speaking there of all women who attended the Chris- 
tian gatherings and so joined in the prayers and prophecies 
by a union of spirit and by answering Amen. 

35. He forbids the women even to put questions in the 
assemblies. They are to inquire of their husbands at home 
in reference to anything they failed to understand. The 
husbands, if unable to explain, could inquire in the liturgi- 
cal assembly. That he speaks directly of married women is 
made clear by rode idtovg d&vdeac, but the reason by which 
he enforces the precept: ‘ for it is a shame,’ etc., shows that 
the same holds for all women. Possibly he takes it for 
granted that only married women would presume to ask 
questions in the assemblies, for in those days there were 
no suffragettes. 

36. Was yours the first church, or is it the only one, that 
you should seek to be a law to yourselves? ‘‘ Itaque,’’ says 
Cornely, ‘‘ Apostolus praeceptum hoe eadem ratione termi- 
nat, qua illud inchoavit aliarum ecclesiarum antiquiorum 
mores ritusque junioribus imitandos et sequendos proponens. 
Nobis autem, uti recte jam monuit S. Aug., eodem tempore 
ostendit, in quaestionibus, quae de doctrina et consuetudini- 
bus in Ecclesia suscitantur, ad antiquitatem respiciendum 
esse, quid Apostoli, quid primi fideles, quid eorum ordine 
successores docuerint tradiderintque (cfr. ad xi. 16). Pro- 
fecto a principio protestantico, quod non tantum singulis 
ecclesiis sed singulis fidelibus jus potestatemque attribuit ea 
faciendi et credendi, quae ipsi in codicibus suis sacris in- 
venisse sibi videntur, Paulus longissme abfuit.”’ 3 

37. If anyone seems to himself, z.e., thinks (rightly or 
wrongly) that he has the charism of prophecy or some other 
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tur propheta esse, aut spi- phet, or spiritual, let him 
ritualis, cognoscat quae know the things that I 
seribo vobis, quia Domini patie FO yew chat tiicy are 
, moana) > vmencommandments or the 

sunt mandata. Si quis Lord. * But if any man 
autem ignorat, ignorabitur. know not, he shall not be 
Pjiaque fratres aemula- known. *” Wherefore, bre- 
ie . thren, be zealous to pro- 
mini prophetare: et loqui phesy : and forbid not to 
linguis nolite prohibere. speak with tongues. “ But 


charism, such aone is to know and understand (the compound 
verb strengthens the meaning) that what the Apostle has 
written are the commandments of the Lord (cf. Rom. xii. 3). 
Some authorities have the singular, ‘commandment,’ and 
others omit the word altogether. If it is to be read, as seems 
more probable, then the reference is to the practical directions 
in 26 fi.; if it were spurious, then the clause would probably 
mean that all he has written in the entire section (xii. 1—xiv. 
36) dealing with charisms, and not merely the part giving 
practical directions, is from the Lord and not on his own 
authority. In either case, St. Paul knows that he is the 
mouthpiece of Christ (ef. ii. 10-16; vii. 40; 2 Cor. xiil. 3; 
1 John iv. 6). 

88. It is disputed whether the last word of this verse in 
the Greek ought to be &yvocttm. 7.e., ‘is ignored’ (Vulgate, 
‘ignorabitur ’) or ayvoettw i.e., ‘let him be ignorant.’ The 
evidence for the two readings is about equal. In the first 
ease the sense is: but if any man refuses to acknowledge 
as having the authority of Christ what I have laid down, he 
is not acknowledged by God; in the second case: but if any 
man . . . let him refuse to acknowledge it at his peril; 
or perhaps: let him do so—I won’t dispute with him; he is 
not the possessor of a true charism. 

39. In summing up and concluding, he affectionately 
addresses them as ‘ brothers,’ in pleasant contrast with the 
severe rebuke of v. 86. The superiority of Prophecy to 
Tongues is once more shown in the fact that the one is to 
be earnestly desired, the exercise of the other merely not 
to be hindered. 

40. Some think that v. 39 sums up vv. 1-25, and the pre- 
sent verse vv. 26-88. Others hold that the present verse is a 
conclusion to the entire subject of religious assemblies, which 
the Apostle began to treat of in xi. 2. ‘‘In these three 
chapters (xii—xiv.) the Apostle has been contending with 
the danger of spiritual anarchy, which would be the result if 
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“°Omnia autem honeste et let all things be done 
cently and according age 
secundum ordinem fiant. — order. 


every Christian who beiee ed he had a charisma were allow ily 
to exercise it without consideration for others. He passes on 
to the danger of one form of philosophic scepticism— 
doubt as to the possibility of resurrection’’ (Rob.—Plumm 


CHAPTER XV. 


OUTLINE oF ARGUMENT, 


As some Corinthians who called themselves Christians 
were denying all bodily resurrection, the Apostle refutes 
them by establishing, in the first place, beyond all reasonable 
doubt or cavil the resurrection of Christ’s body (vv. 1—20a). 
Next he teaches that Christ is to be followed in resurrection 
by all those who are His, and this, when He shall have con- 
quered all His enemies, including death (20b—28). This 
authoritative teaching is then supported by some arguments 
(29—34). Afterwards he touches on the possibility of resur- 
rection, and treats of the qualities of the risen body (85— 
44), and insists that such a spiritualised body as he contem- 
plates is possible (44—49). Finally he declares that such 
a change in the animal body is necessary before it can share 
in the kingdom of God; such a change, however, is, through 
Jesus Christ, assured to all the just, and so the Corinthian 
Christians ought to stand steadfast in the faith and abound in 
good works (50—58). 


* Notum autem  vobis 1 Now I make known 
facio, fratres, evangelium unto you, brethren, the 
quod praedicavi vobis, quod gospel which I preached to 


Hitherto the Apostle has dealt with various abuses, and 
replied to a number of questions; he now takes up, and 
im the last place as if for emphasis, the great dogmatic ques- 
tion of the resurrection of the body. It may be that the 
Corinthians had not referred to the subject in their letter, for 
he begins here differently from the way in which he begins 
(xepl 5é,x.7.A.) in vii. 1; viii. 1; xii. 1; possibly he had learned 
by report that there were some Christians in Corinth who 
were calling in question the resurrection of the body (v. 12). 
Who or what they were we cannot be certain, but we may 
take-it as likely that they were Gentile converts; the Corin- 
thian Church was largely Gentile (Acts xviii. 6),and we know 
that the doctrine of a bodily resurrection when announced 
by Paul had attracted the attention and derision of the 
Athenians (Acts xvii. 18, 32). Throughout the chapter the 
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et accepistis, 1n quo et sta- 
tis. * Per quod et salva- 
mini: qua ratione praedi- 
caverim vobis, si tenetis, 
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you, which also you have: 
received, and wherein you 
stand; °* By which also 
you are saved, if you hold 


fast after what manner I 
preached unto you, unless 
you have believed in vain. 
* For I delivered unto you 
first of all, which I also re- 
ceived: How that Christ 


nisi frustra  credidistis. 
* Tradidi enim vobis in pri- 
mis, quod et accepi: quo- 
niam Christus mortuus est 
pro peccatis nostris secun- 


Apostle treats only of the resurrection of the just, or the 
glorious resurrection, but of course we are not to infer that. 
he did not believe in the corporal resurrection of the unjust. 
(ef. 2 Cor. v. 10; Acts xxiv. 15, Matt. xxv. 82, 38, 41; John 
v. 28, 29)'; he deals with the question that was of direct 
importance for his Christian readers. 

1. He begins by recalling to their minds ‘ the glad tidings,’ 
the Gospel, which he had preached to them at their conver- 
sion and which they had then accepted. The context makes it 
clear that yywetm does not mean here to make known what. 
was hitherto unknown, but it may convey a hint that some of 
them were forgetting what they had once learned and 
accepted (cf. Gal. i. 11). 

2. ‘ Are saved,’ i.e., are being saved. Their salvation had 
already begun through grace, and would be perfected in 
glory. "He makes a condition, however: ‘ if you are holding 
it fast after what manner I preached unto you.’ Tim Oyo 
probably covers the form, to some extent, as well as the 
substance of the Gospel; the prominent place he had given 
to the doctrine of Christ’s resurrection belonged tu that form. 
The placing of tim Adya ete., before et xaréyete throws. 
the former into prominence. The Rh.V. connects differently : 
(‘I make known, I say,) in what words I preached it unto 
you, if ye hold it fast’; but this seems improbable, for the 
Apostle’s making it known was not conditioned by their hold- 
ing it fast.— Unless you believed in vain.’ It seems best 
to take this to mean: unless faith is useless—a reductio ad’ 
absurdum referred to again below in v. 14. Thus eix_ = 
“in vain,’ as in our version and Revised Version (cf. Gal. iii. 
4; iv. 11). Others take cixj as equivalent to ‘ without con- 
sideration,’ ‘ rashly.’ 

3. ‘ First of all,’ first in importance rather than time, 
though the latter may also be meant, for the Apostles. 


= = ri 
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dum scripturas : * Et died for our sins according 
quia sepultus est, et quia te the scriptures: ‘* And 
resurrexit tertia die secun- hat he was buried, and that 

; : . he rose again the third day 
dum scripturas: * Et quia according to the scriptures : 
visus est Cephae, et post ° And that he was seen by 


generally began their preaching by reference to the death 
and resurrection of Christ (Acts ii. 22 ff.; x. 4 ff.; xiii. 29 ff. ; 
xvii. 18, 31). St. Paul received his knowledge of the Gospel 
immediately from Christ Himself; ‘for neither did I receive it 
from man, nor was I taught it, but through revelation of 
Jesus Christ’ (Gal. i. 12). See above on xi. 23. Note the 
redemptory character of Christ’s death. Scripture was ful- 
filled both in His death and in His death for our sins (Is. liii., 
etc.), and the Apostle had preached this fulfilment, even as 
he now recalls it, to help the faith of the Corinthians. 

4. As in each of the four Gospels, so here the burial is 
carefully mentioned, doubtless because it supplies an argu- 
ment for the reality of the death and, still more, for the 
reality of the resurrection, inasmuch as the tomb in which 
the body was laid and guarded by soldiers was afterwards 
found empty.— And that He rose (hath risen) again the 
third day’ (tj jyéex tH tTelty BS ADE, 17, Cyr.). In 
éynyeota. we have a change from the aorists used of what 
took place once for all to the perfect denoting a result which 
abides; He remains alive as the Risen One. Here and 
wherever it occurs in the chapter (vv. 12, 13, 16, etc.) 
éyhyeota. may be rendered ‘hath risen’ (not ‘hath been 
raised ’), for in later Greek éyetow was used in the passive and 
middle in the sense of ‘ to rise’ (cf. Grimm.). The emphasis 
laid upon the note of time ‘ the third day ’ in the Scriptural 
accounts of the Resurrection, as well as in the Apostle’s 
Creed, is remarkable. The main reason probably is because 
Christ had frequently predicted that He would rise on the 
third day (Matt. xvi. 21; xvii. 22; xx. 19; John ii. 19, etc.); 
possibly the point may be insisted upon also because the 
length of time afforded evidence that Christ had not merely 
fallen into a ‘swoon, while, on the other hand, so short a 
period would have been quite inadequate to allow the cower- 
ing Apostles to alter their whole mental position and imagine 
a resurrection that was not real. Note again the appeal to 
the fulfilment of prophecy in ‘ according to the Scriptures ” 
(ef. Ps. xv. 10; Jon. ii, 1 compared with Mt. xii. 40). 

5. For the appearance to Cephas (Peter) see also L. xxiv. 
34, Instead of ‘ the eleven’ read ‘the Twelve’ (dade_exa, 
BwnAKLP, Syrr., Copt., Aeth.). It is an official name 
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hoc undecim: ° Deinde 
visus est plus quam quin- 
‘gentis fratribus simul: ex 
quibus multi manent usque 
adhuc, quidam autem dor- 
mierunt: "7 Deinde visus 
est Iacobo, deinde apostolis 
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Cephas; and after that by 
the eleven. ° Then was he 
seen by more than five hun- 
dren brethren at once: of 
whom many remain until 
this present, and some are 
fallen asleep. 7 After that, 
he was seen by James, then 


for the Apostolic body, and is here applied though only ten 
were present, Judas being dead, and Thomas being absent 
when this appearance took place on the first Easter Sunday 


evening (John xx, 24). 


The appearances to the women, and 


to the two disciples on the way to Emmaus (L. xxiv. 15 ff.) 


are here omitted. 


6. Though the construction is changed, 67. being now 
dropped, we cannot infer, with Cornely, that the Apostle now 
proceeds to mention other appearances of which he had not 
hitherto spoken to the Corinthians, for it ig extremely 1m- 
probable that he had kept silence till now as to the appear- 
ance to himself mentioned in v. 8.. Probably, then, the 671 
is dropped merely to simplify the construction. The appear- 
ance to more than five hundred brethren is not mentioned 


anywhere else. 


Some, however, think that the reference is 


to the occasion in Matt. xxviii. 16-20, where though only the 
Apostles are mentioned as seeing the risen Lord, the presence 
of others is held to be implied from the fact that the Apostles 
are said to have adored Him, ‘ but some doubted ’ (Mt. 


meV LT): 
Apostles. 


The doubters, it is urged, were others than 
St. Paul mentions the large number of witnesses 


because it strengthens the evidence, and he challenges in- 
quiry by stating that more than half of them are still alive. 


Such a public statement by 


the Apostle in 55 or 56 a.D. 


surely merits the serious reflection of all the adversaries of 


our Lord’s Resurrection. 


‘ Are fallen asleep ’ suggests the 


waking in the resurrection at the last day. 
7. The James referred to is doubtless James the Less (6 
pxpoc, Mk. xv. 40), a kinsman of our Lord, and first Bishop 


of Jerusalem, for 


when St. Paul wrote this, James the 


Greater, brother of St. John, was long dead (Acts xii. 2), and 
if the reference were to him, some epithet would surely have 


been added to distinguish hi 
well-known Bishop of Jerusal 


thought of. 


m from the still surviving and 
em, who would otherwise be 
Though the majority of Protestant commen- 


tators deny the identity of the first Bishop of Jerusalem with 
the Apostle James, son of Alphaeus (Matt. x. 3, etc.), their 
identity seems far more probable (cf. Gal. i. 19, compared 
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omnibus: * Novissime au- by all the apostles. * And 
tem omnium tanquam abor- last of all, he was seen also 
tivo, visus est et mihi. by me, as by one born out 


with Acts ix. 27). When this apparition to. James occurred 
we cannot say, as it is not referred to elsewhere in the New 
Testament. St. Jerome (De Vir. Illustr. 2) speaks of an 
appearance to James, which he found recorded in the Gospel 
according to the Hebrews.— Then to all the Apostles.’ 
‘It can no more be inferred from this that James was not an 
Apostle than that Peter (v. 5) was not. Neither is it pro- 
bable that ‘ Apostles’ here is to be taken in a loose sense so 
as to include others outside the strictly Apostolic body, for 
throughout this Epistle, except in xii. 28, 29, where there is 
reference to those endowed with a charism, the term is used 
in every other instance of those who were Apostles in the 
strict sense (i. 1; iv. 9; ix. 1, 2, 5; xv. 9). The meaning, 
therefore, probably is that, besides the appearances to 
Peter, to the ten, to more than five hundred, and to James, 
there was also an appearance to the eleven, who were ‘ all 
the Apostles’ at the time. If it be objected that the 
Corinthians could never have understood this to be the sense, 
especially as St. Paul has already spoken in v. 5 of an appear- 
ance to the Twelve, our reply is that the Apostle is merely 
recalling here what he had doubtless explained frequently to 
the Corinthians during the eighteen months in which he had 
founded their Church (Acts xviii. 11). When this appear- 
ance to the eleven took place we cannot be sure; it may be 
that on Low Sunday (John xx. 26-29), or that connected with 
the Ascension, or some other not recorded elsewhere. 

8. ‘ Last of all’ suggests that the preceding appearances 
have been mentioned in chronological order. The appear- 
ance to St. Paul is of precisely the same kind as the others 
{H@8y ; cf. vv. 5, 6, 7); in the same manner as Peter and 
the others, he really saw the risen Lord, so that the Rational- 
ist theory about an imaginary vision, or an ecstatic mental 
state in St. Paul’s case, is quite out of the question. A 
merely mental vision would have afforded no proof that 
Christ’s body was risen, nor could the Apostle allege it here 
in support of his doctrine on corporal resurrection. Both 
he and the other witnesses referred to, therefore, beheld with 
the eyes of their bodies the risen body of Christ ; and nothing 

short of this satisfies either the text or context. The re- 
ference here is doubtless to the appearance of Christ to St. 
Paul on the way to Damascus (Acts ix. 3 ff.). 

There are various views as to why the Apostle compares 

himself to an abortive foetus. Some think the allusion is.to 
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* Ego enim sum minimus 
apostolorum, qui non sum 
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[XV. 9, 10. 


of due time. ° For I am 
the least of the apostles, 


dignus vocari apostolus, who am not worthy to be 
quoniam persecutus sum called an apostle, because I 
ecclesiam Dei. ™ Gratia Persecuted the church of 


God. ™ But by the grace 
of God, I am what I am; 
and his grace in me hath 
not been void, but I have 
laboured more abundantly 
than all they; yet not I, 


autem Dei sum id quod 
sum, et gratia eius in me 
vacua non fuit, sed abun- 
dantius illis omnibus labo- 
ravi: non ego autem, sed 


the violence and suddenness of his conversion, but the 
simplest explanation is that suggested by the following verse: 
that he was spiritually immature, unformed, wholly unpre- 
pared to see Christ or be an Apostle at the time when the 
Lord appeared to him and caused him to be born, as it were, 
to this new life and dignity. ‘‘ The x%uot comes at the end 
with deep humility: ‘to me also.” This appearance to the 
Apostle of the Gentiles completed the official evidence. 
He evidently knew of no later manifestations, and that to 
St. John in Patmos was after St. Paul’s death. The fact 
that the manifestations had ended with the one to St. Paul 
is against the theory of hallucinations. If all the appear- 
ances had been hallucinations, they would probably have 
continued, for such things are infectious, because people 
see what they expect to see. But neither the Twelve nor 
St. Paul expected to see the Risen Lord, and some of them 
for a time doubted, not only the statement of others, but 
the evidence of their own eyes, for it seemed to be far too 
good to be true.’’ (Rob.—Plumm.). 

9. He proceeds to give the reason (yao) why he likened 
himself to an abortion. He had persecuted the Church of 
God, and was no more fit to be numbered among the Apostles 
than is an abortion to be numbered among men. So keenly 
does he feel this still that under that aspect he regards him- 
self as the least of the Apostles, and even unworthy of the 
name (cf. Eph. iii. 8; 1 Tim. i. 12-16). 

10. Yet, as there is question here of the value of his wit- 
ness to Christ’s resurrection, he does not rest satistied with 
this depreciation of himself, but has something to add on 
his own behalf. However great his former unworthiness, 
he is now an Apostle by the grace of God (the reference is 
not to sanctifying grace, but to the grace of Apostleship, 
Rom. xv. 15; Gal. i. 16; Eph. iii. 8), and that grace which 
was bestowed upon him (fH cic éyé) was not fruitless or 
without result in his case, nay, he laboured more abun- 
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gratia Dei mecum. ™ Sive 
enim ego, sive illi; sic prae- 
dicamus, et sic credidistis. 
* Si autem Christus prae- 
dicatur quod resurrexit a 
mortuis, quomodo quidam 
dicunt in vobis, quoniam 
resurrectio mortuorum non 
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but the grace of God with 
me: ” For whether I, or 
they, so we preach, and so 
you have believed. “Now 
if Christ be preached that 
he arose again from the 
dead, how do some among 


you say, that there is no 
a eal Ala ESS Sl 


dantly than all the other Apostles (taken singly, probably). 
As the last clause savours of boasting, he at once corrects 
himself. The precise sense of the correction depends upon 
the reading to be adopted. Burn DFG, It. Vulg. Goth. 
read obx éya Se, dAX’ fH y&ors tod Ocod obv gyol, and the 
meaning is: ‘ but not I (alone), but the grace of God in co- 
operation with me.’ ‘‘ Nec gratia sola, nec ipse solus, sed 
gratia Dei cum illo ’’ (St. Aug.). But A E K LP, Sah, Arm.. 
Aeth., St. Jer. repeat } before obv éuot, giving the meaning: 
but not I, but the grace of God, which is with me. The 
latter at first sight seems to attribute all to grace and nothing 
to the Apostle, but this ought to be understood as a 
Hebraism, meaning: not so much I as the grace of God 
with me; for it was a well-known Hebraism when one thing 
was preferred to another, to deny or reject the other, as: 
“I will have mercy, and not sacrifice ’ (Os. vi. 6; Matt. ix. 
13), meaning that mercy was more acceptable than sacrifice. 

11. After the digression regarding his Apostleship in vv. 
9-10, occasioned by the reference to Christ’s appearance to 
himself, ody now resumes the main subject of the evidence 
for Christ’s resurrection. The aorist émotevcate looks back 
to the time of their conversion; it is as if the Apostle said: 
whatever doubts may exist among you now, such is the 
faith you accepted then. 

We need not suppose that St. Paul knew of no other 
evidence for Christ’s resurrection than what he has here 
referred to. He omits to mention the appearance to 
Magdalen, to the women, to the two disciples on the way to 
Emmaus, to the disciples at the sea of Tiberias, and either 
that on Low Sunday or that in connexion with the Ascension. 
He would certainly know of some of these, possibly of all; 
but he selects for mention the evidence that would have most 
weight with the Corinthians: that of Peter, the Apostolic 
body, James, the more than five hundred brethren, and 
himself, 

12. From this verse it is clear that some members of the 
Corinthian Church (twe¢g év Syiv) denied the resurrection. 
But did they deny the resurrection of Christ, as well as that 
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est? 'Siautem resurrec- resurrection of the dead? 
tio mortuorum non est: ne- ™“ But if there be no resur- 
que Christus resurrexit. rection of the dead, then 


i 


of all other men? The common opinion is that they did not, 
that they admitted the resurrection of Christ, while denying 
that of all others. But we confess we find it very hard to 
believe this. If so, why is St. Paul at such pains to prove 
the resurrection of Christ? And why in the present verse is 
the doctrine of these people represented as an absolute denial 
of resurrection (611 dvéatacic vexedy od% Zotuv)? No doubt 
ail the Corinthian Christians, when they first accepted the 
faith, believed in the resurrection of Christ (v. 11), but that 
was quite compatible with scepticism on this point afterwards. 
If it be said that they could hardly retain the name of Chris- 
tians at all if they denied Christ’s resurrection, we may reply 
that probably they thought it sufficient to believe in His 
Divinity and in the glorification of His human soul. Some 
prominent Anglican Divines have recently taken up this very 
attitude. If, then, we are right in holding that the error in 
question consisted in the denial of all resurrection, the object 
of the present verse is to call attention to the fact that such 
a view is shown to be false in at least one case by the public 
preaching of the proved fact of the resurrection of Christ’s 
body. 

13. This verse seems to bear out the view we have taken 
of the preceding. It is as if he said: but if these erring 
brethren are to be believed, neither hath Christ risen—not 
only shall other men not rise, but neither hath Christ risen. 
This, indeed, would be a reductio ad absurdum had these 
erring Corinthians believed in the resurrection of Christ; but 
the Apostle seems to believe that they were quite prepared 
to accept the conclusion in full, and deny Christ’s resurrec- 
tion, for he again sets about establishing the latter by new 
arguments. Thus we take this verse to be merely a full 
setting forth of what was involved in the saying of these 
erring Corinthians ‘that there is not a resurrection of dead 
people.’ 

The common view, however, of vv. 12, 18 is that the 
Apostle is arguing from the admitted resurrection of Christ 
to the general resurrection of the just, and that the sense of 
y. 13 is that if there is not a resurrection awaiting the dead 
(the just) generally, then neither hath Christ risen. But 
those who adopt this view are greatly at variance in the. 
explanation they offer of the connexion thus set up in 0.13 
between the resurrection of Christ and that of the just. The. 
more common opinion is that St. Paul is arguing from the 
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% Si autem Christus non Christ is not risen again. 


: . . 14 . . . 
resurrexit, inanis est ergo ~ And if Christ be not risen 


praedicatio nostra, inanis again, then is our preach- 
ing vain, and your faith is 


est et fides vestra: ™ In- alsovvain., & Yea, and. we 
venimur autem et falsi tes- are found false witnesses of 
tes Dei: quoniam testimo- God, because we have given 
nium diximus adversus testimony against God, 


Deum, quod suscitaverit that he hath raised up 
Christum, quem non susci- Christ; whom he hath not 
tavit, si mortui non resur- raised up_if the dead. rise 

See / . not again. For if the 
gunt. Nam si mortui dead rise not again, neither 
non resurgunt, neque Chris- js Christ risen again. 


nexus between the different parts of the mystical body of 
Christ, and contending that if the members are not to rise, 
then neither has the Head (Christ Himself) risen. But 
who can believe that the Apostle deals in this brief and veiled 
way with the general resurrection, which in the view I am 
opposing was the only point on which some of the Corin- 
thians erred, while he dwells at length (4—11; 14—20) on the 
resurrection of Christ, which is supposed not to have been 
denied? The true view, then, seems to be that down to v. 20 
he is treating of the resurrection of Christ, which was at least 
implicitly denied together with the general resurrection ; that 
in vv, 12, 13 he points out how the error of some of the Corin- 
thians, inasmuch as it was a denial of all resurrection, 
involved the denial] of Christ’s resurrection, and that having 
fully established Christ’s resurrection he proceeds in v, 20b 
to treat of the general resurrection. 

14. The error at Corinth involved a denial of Christ’s resur- 
rection (v. 13); and feeling apparently that some of the 
Corinthians did not shrink at even this, the Apostle now uses 
new arguments to prove that Christ must be risen. The 
gist of the present verse is that if Christ be not risen, 
‘without substance’ or ‘ devoid of truth’ (xevdy, ‘ inanis’) 
is our message, and your faith—”Ap« has the force of ‘ in 
that case.’ 

15. Another result of Christ’s not having risen would be 
that the Apostles would be false witnesses against God; 9cod 
is the objective genitive, rather than the subjective: false 
witnesses against God, rather than false witnesses in the 
service of God. 

16. This is merely a solemn repetition in a slightly different 
form of v. 13, the Apostle intending to draw new inferences 
from it (vv. 17, 18). 
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tus resurrexit. ™ Quod si 
Christus non resurrexit, 
vana est fides vestra, adhuc 
enim estis in peccatis ves- 
tris. ™ Ergo et qui dormi- 
erunt in Christo, perierunt. 
* Si in hac vita tantum in 
Christo sperantes sumus, 
miserabiliores sumus omni- 
bus hominibus. 
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“ And if Christ be not risen 
again, your faith is vain, 
for you are yet in your sins. 
* Then they also that are 
fallen asleep in Christ, are 
perished. +°If in this life 
only we have hope in 
Christ, we are of all men 
most miserable. 


7. ‘ Vain,’ i.e., useless, ‘ is your faith, for you are still in 
your sins.’ Note that in the Greek and the Latin ‘ vain’ is 
represented here by different words from those used in v. 14. 
In v. 14 he declared their faith to be without substance or 
devoid of truth if Christ was not risen; now he adds that 
it is useless (uatata, ‘vana’), since Christ (by His failure 
to fulfil His promises) would be shown to be an impostor, 
and an impostor could not redeem men. 

18. Another result, arising necessarily out of the preced- 
ing would be: then they also who fell asleep in Christ, i.c., 
who died believing and hoping in Christ, have perished. It 
is not meant that they are annihilated, but that they have 
gone into the next world with their sins upon them and liable 
to eternal punishment. For &éAdvy in this sense, cf. i. 
18; viii. 11; 2 Cor. ii. 15; 3, ete. 

19. Mévov probably qualifies the whole preceding clause: 
if in this life we have hoped in Christ—and there is nothing 
more to hope or expect ( udvov), then we are more to be 
pitied (2Acervétepor) than all men. The Apostle has shown 
that in the hypothesis of Christ’s not having risen, Christians 
must be still in their sins, and destined to eternal punish- 
ment when they die, so that a happy immortality even for 
their souls is excluded; and now he concludes with the 
thought that in such hypothesis they are more to be pitied 
than all other men, inasmuch as their faith forces them to 
deny themselves, while it brings upon them suffering and 
persecution. ’H)cewdtepo: should be rendered ‘more to 
be pitied ’ rather than ‘ more miserable’; the two things are 
not the same. A may be more deserving of pity than B, 
though, absolutely speaking, B is more miserable and 
wretched. Even if all hope of future reward with Christ 
were cut off, Christians leading a virtuous life would not 
be as wretched and miserable as some sinners, but they 
would certainly be more to be pitied. 

The various arguments in vv. 13—19 are meant to akoee 
that the doctrine of the tivec (v. 12), i.e., the denial of all 
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* Nunc autem Christus 
resurrexit a mortuis primi- 
tiae dormientium: ™ Quo- 
niam quidem per hominem 
mors, et per hominem re- 
surrectio mortuorum. 7 Et 
sicut in Adam omnes mori- 
untur, ita et in Christo om- 
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*” But now Christ is risen 
from the dead, the first- 
fruits of them that sleep. 
* For by a man came death, 
and by a man the resurrec- 
tion of the dead. ” And as 
in Adam all die, so also in 
Christ all shall be made 


bodily resurrection, cannot be true, seeing that it involves 
such awful and incredible consequences. 

20. But now, as things are ( vuvi S¢), Christ has risen from 
the dead, as the Apostle has just proved, and He has risen 
as the first-fruits of them that sleep. ‘ First-fruits ’ imply 
other fruits of the same kind, and the Apostle evidently 
means that the resurrection of Christ’s body shall one day be 
followed by the resurrection of the bodies of all those who 
shall have slept in Christ, and so he passes on now to speak 
of the resurrection of all the just. For ‘ first-fruits’ see 
Lev. xxiii. 10-11, where lxx. have the same word &xapyy. It 
is the common opinion, to which the present verse gives sup- 
port (cf, Acts xxvi. 23; Col. i. 18) that no one, not even those 
mentioned in Matt. xxvii. 52 ff., rose to an immortal life 
before Christ. St. Matt. probably anticipates in his narra- 
tive, and seems to record as happening immediately after 
Christ’s death what really followed His resurrection. The 
tombs were opened by the earthquake at the death of Christ, 
but the bodies did not arise till after the resurrection. 
As the rest of the harvest was similar in kind to the first- 
fruits, so by those that sleep are meant here only the just 
who like Christ shall rise to a glorious resurrection, for it is 
only of the resurrection of the just that St. Paul treats in this 
ehapter. 

21. ‘ For since (read ‘ quoniam enim ’ in Vulgate) through 
@ man (came) death, through a man also (came) resurrection 
of the dead.’ Here the Apostle points out how fitting it is 
that resurrection should come through a man. Death— 
death of the body, of course, is meant—came through Adam, 
for though man is naturally mortal, God had raised him 
above his nature and endowed him with immortality, and 
Adam through his sin forfeited this gift for himself and his 
posterity. We may admit, as geology seems to require, 
that animals died before Adam sinned and long even before 
he existed ; the Apostle merely means that through Adam’s 
sin death came to the human race. 

22. In Vulgate read ‘sicut enim’ (oxep yao). Here 
the Apostle explains definitely what he meant by the preced- 
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nes vivificabuntur. * Un- alive. ™ But every one in 
usquisque autem in suo or- his own order: the first- 
dine, primitiae Christus: fruits Christ, then they 
deinde ii qui sunt Christi, that are of Christ, who have 
qui in adventu eius credi- believed in his coming 


ing verse; the man who brought death is Adam, and the man 
who brought resurrection is Christ. The change of preposi- 
tion—éy instead of the previous $.a—probably introduces a 
new thought, namely, that as we die not only through Adam, 
but in some sense in him by our community of nature, so we 
shall be raised to a glorious life not only through Christ, but 
in Him, as being His members incorporated in Him by faith 
and grace (vi. 14, 15). The second ‘all’ ( xavtez ) in this 
verse is not equally extensive with the first, for all men 
whether good or bad must die, but the whole context here, 
and especially the next verse: ‘ the first-fruits Christ, then 
those who are Christ’s,’ makes it more probable that the 
Apostle is not speaking of the resurrection of all absolutely, 
but only of the resurrection of all the just. Of course, he 
believed in the resurrection of the wicked also, as we 
pointed out in the introduction to this chapter, but in this 
letter to the Corinthians he confines his attention to the 
resurrection of the just, either because this alone was of 
practical importance for the Corinthian Christians or because 
it was this that was discussed and questioned among them. 

A good many weighty authorities, however, including St. 
Thomas, hold that the reference is to the resurrection of all, 
bad and good; not, of course, in the Universalist sense, that 
even the wicked shall be raised to a glorious life and saved 
eternally, but in the sense that all shall be quickened to life 
through Christ, some to a life of glory, others to one of 
eternal misery. 

23. But each (shall be made alive) in his own order (both 
of time and dignity), Christ being first in both respects. St. 
Clement of Rome (1 Cor. 37) uses t&yua of a soldier’s posi- 
tion or rank in the army, and the idea of rank or dignity is 
included in the word here, conjoined, however, with a refer- 
ence to the order of time. The last part of the verse is to 
be read: gxerta 6: tod Xorotod év tH mapovota adtod, 
‘then they who are Christ’s, at His coming.’ That is to 
say, after Christ, the first-fruits of the resurrection, then 
they who are Christ’s shall be raised to a glorious resurrection 
at His second coming. Hence ‘ qui’ and ‘ crediderunt’ of 
the Vulgate must be omitted. Il«povctx primarily means 
‘ presence,’ then ‘ arrival’ or ‘ coming,’ and here, as in a 
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derunt. ™ Deinde finis; ™ Afterwards the end, when 
cum tradiderit regnum Deo he shall have delivered up 
et Patri, cum evacuaverit the kingdom to God and the 
omnein principatum, et po- Father, when he shall have 
testatem, et virtutem. brought to nought all prin- 


number of other passages of the New Testament, it refers 
to Christ’s Second Coming. It was used as a technical term 
for the arrival of any great personage (cf. Deissrmann, Light, 
pp. 372, 382). 

Tt will be noted that nothing is said of the resurrection of 
those who are not Christ’s, and this confirms what was said 
above on v. 22, that St. Paul is speaking here only of the 
resurrection of the just. 

24. ‘ Then the end.’ Some have taken the reference to be 
to the end of the resurrection, as though there were a veiled 
allusion here to the resurrection of the wicked, but since the 
Apostle is speaking of a resurrection of which Christ is the 
first-fruits, any reference to the resurrection of the wicked 
would be out of place. The meaning, therefore, is: then 
comes the end of the world (cf. Mt. xxiv. 14; Mk. xii. 7; 
Lk. xxi. 9). The remainder of the verse may be rendered: 
“when He delivereth up (read the pres. subj. ma9adidd, 8 
ADF P,or reoaxdidot, B FG, not the aor. subj. rxox%do, K L) 
the kingdom to God who is also Father, after He shall have 
brought to nought every principality and authority and 
power.’ “Ovray indicates that the time of this delivering up is 
uncertain. The kingdom is the Messianic kingdom of the 
Church militant. Christ’s God and Father is meant, for if 
the reference were to our God and Father jydv would be 
required. We need have no difficulty about such an expres- 
sion; St. Paul uses it elsewhere, e.g., Rom. xv. 6; 2 Cor. i. 
3 and Christ Himself on the cross cried out: ‘My God, my 
God, why hast Thou forsaken me’? (Mt. xxvii. 46). Of 
course there is question of Christ as man. 

‘ Principality’ and ‘authority’ and ‘power’ seem to refer to 
all the adversaries of God, and of Christ, and of Christ’s elect, 
whether demons, men, or things. They are the same as the 
enemies of God (v. 25), and among them is death (v. 26). 

Christ as God has a kingdom that of course shall never end. 
Even as man He has an eternal kingdom in the Church 
triumphant, which He purchased with His blood: ‘ and of 
His kingdom there shall be no end’ (Lk. i. 33); but His king- 
dom of the Church militant shall cease as such at the general 
resurrection, when He shall deliver it up, or hand it over in 
its new condition to the Father, bringing to a close at the 
same time that part of His kingly office which has reference 
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* Oportet autem illum reg- cipality, and power, and 
mare, donec ponat omnes virtue. * For he must 
inimicos sub pedibus eius. reign, Until he hath put all 


to the Church militant. This seems a reasonable view of 
this difficult idea of Christ’s delivering up the kingdom. For 
various Patristic views on the subject, which, however, do 
not afford very much light, see Cornely on this verse. 

25. ‘For He must reign’ (det yae—oportet enim), etc. 
He proves here what has been signified in the preceding 
verse: that Christ can hand over the kingdom to the Father 
only after He has vanquished all His enemies. For it is 
necessary in the designs of God (<i) that He continue to 
exercise His royal office over the Church militant until He 
has put all His enemies under His feet. The point of the 
proof lies in the allusion to psalm cix. 1, which predicted 
Christ’s triumph over all His enemies. The psalm is not 
quoted, for in the psalm God the Father is represented ae 
saying to Christ: ‘Sit at my right hand, until I make thy 
enemies thy footstool,’ whereas the context here shows that 
it is Christ Himself who puts His enemies under His feet. 
But the allusion to the psalm is sufficient to recall the 
Divine promise that Christ was finally to triumph over all 
His enemies. If, as we think more probable, there is ques- 
tion of Christ’s kingly office in connexion with the Church 
militant, then ‘ until’ (‘ donec ’) denotes the time when that 
office shall cease. Many, however, have interpreted the 
verse in the sense that Christ shall reign not only until He 
has vanquished all His enemies, but also afterwards. The 
one point about which there might be doubt, they say, was 
whether He would succeed in reigning until He had overcome 
all His enemies. This, then, is asserted, without its being 
implied that He shall cease to reign afterwards. No doubt 
this is quite true, and if there were question of Christ’s 
absolute reign as God or even of His reign over the whole 
Church militant and triumphant, we might explain in that 
way; but since the context (especially v. 86: ‘When He 
delivereth up the kingdom ’), appears to make it more prob- 
able that there is reference to His reign over the Church 
militant, the view set forth above seems preferable. In 
Scriptural usage ‘until’ may denote the time at which a 
certain condition of things changes, or it may merely 
denote the time up to which a certain condition 
of things shall endure, without implying anything 
as to its continuance or non-continuance afterwards. 
In our view, it is used in the former sense here; but 
it is often used also in the latter sense as when God says: 
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* Novissima autem inimica 
destruetur mors: omnia 
enim subiecit sub pedibus 
eius. Cum autem dicat : 
* Omnia subiecta sunt ei; 
sine dubio praeter eum qui 
subiecit ei omnia. * Cum 
autem subiecta fuerint illi 
omnia: tunc et ipse Filius 
subiectus erit ei qui subie- 
eit sibi omnia, ut sit Deus 
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his enemies under his feet. 
* And the enemy death 
shall be destroyed last, For 
he hath put all things under 
his feet. And whereas he 
saith, ™” All things are put 
under him; undoubtedly, 
he is excepted who put all 
things under him. ** And 
when all things shall be 
subdued unto him, then the 
Son also himself shall be 
subject unto him that put 
all things under him, that 


omnia in omnibus. God may be all in all. 


“Until you grow old, I am’ (Is. xlvi. 4, Ixx.), or when St. 
Paul tells Timothy: ‘ Until I come, attend to reading’ (1 
Tim. iv. 18) or when St. Matthew says of the Blessed 
Virgin that St. Joseph ‘ knew her not until she brought forth 
her first-born Son.’ (Matt. i. 25). 

26. Death, the last surviving enemy, shall be destroyed 
(xatapyeita, present for the certain future) in the general 
resurrection. Again one of the psalms is alluded to rather 
than quoted, for in the psalm we have: ‘ Thou hast put all 
things under his feet’ (Ps. viii. 6). In the literal sense 
the psalm refers to man as the king of this visible creation, 
to whom all things were subjected, but what was true of 
man in the state of innocence, was still more true in the 
mystical sense of the perfect man, Jesus Christ, to whom 
therefore here, as in Heb. ii. 8, St. Paul applies the pas- 
sage. This subjection of all His enemies to Christ is gra- 
dually going on, and will be completed only at the general 
resurrection. 

27. ‘But when He saith.’ God the Father, speaking 
through the Psalmist, is referred to, or if the futurum 
exactum (6tav dé elxn, ‘when He shall have said’) is to 
be pressed, God declaring at the end of the world that all 
Christ’s enemies have been vanquished. The Apostle points 
out that in the universal subjection to Christ, it is manifest 
that an exception must be made in regard to Him (God), 
who subjected all things to Him (Christ). 

28. Here it is declared that after Christ’s triumph over all 
His enemies, even over the last of them, death, in the gene- 
ral resurrection, the Son Himself shall be subjected to Him 
(God) who subjected all things to Him (the Son). It is 
quite improbable that the reference is merely to the sub- 
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* Alioquin quid facient *® Otherwise what shall 
qui baptizantur pro mor- they do that are baptized 


jection to God of Christ’s mystical body, whether collee- 
tively or individually, for nowhere else is the mystical body 
spoken of as ‘the Son.’ Nor does it seem likely that the 
reference is to the subjection of the Son as God to the eter- 
‘nal Father in the sense that He would acknowledge Himself 
to have proceeded from the Father as the source of Deity 
(so St. Chrysostom), for throughout the rest of the passage 
there is question of real subjection. We must therefore 
understand the statement of the Son as man, and we think 
the reference is to His subjection to the Blessed Trinity. 
As man, however, He is and always has been subject, and 
what then is the meaning of the present statement? Per- 
haps it is made, lest anyone should imagine that in the 
hour of His perfect triumph and at the head of his glorious 
army of the elect, He should be independent even of God. 
As God He had Himself, together with the Father and the 
Holy Ghost, subjected all things to Himself as man, and 
now, even in the day of His triumph, and in the new capa- 
city of Head of a triumphant Church, He shall be made 
subject to that same Blessed Trinity which subjected all 
things to Him as man. The passage is indeed a mysterious 
one, and perhaps it is only in the light of glory we shall see 
all it contains. The concluding words: ‘ That God may be 
all in all’ mean apparently that the period of mediation 
through Christ’s humanity is past, and that henceforth the 
relations of the Blessed Trinity with the elect shall be imme- 
diate and all-pervading. 

Ilacty is doubtless masculine, and, from the context, 
refers only to the elect, so that it is absurd to seek here an 
argument for the final salvation of the devils, and the final 
restitution of all things. 

29. After the revelation of mysteries connected with the 
end (vv. 21-28), in which the Apostle departs somewhat from 
the main subject of the resurrection, even though he intro- 
duces in the passage a new argument for the resurrection of 
the dead, based on the Psalmist’s prediction that all things, 
and therefore death, should one day be made subject to 
Christ, he now ceases to declare mysteries and returns again 
to the main argument. The meaning of this verse is very 
much disputed. We may set aside at once, I believe, all 
interpretations which cast duubt on the accepted reading, 
for the reading is thoroughly attested; also interpretations 
which understand ‘ for the dead’ as meaning ‘for those 
spiritually dead,’ or ‘ for dead works,’ for the whole context 
makes it clear that there must be reference neither to those 
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tuis, si omnino mortui non for the dead, if the dead 
resurgunt? ut quid et bap- rise not again at all? why 


dead in sin, nor to dead or sinful works, but to people dead 
corporally. 

Let us see then how the text runs. ‘ Otherwise (for éret in 
this sense see vi. 10; vii. 14) what shall they do (i.e., how 
shall they be thought to act—‘nonne stulte agere videbuntur’ ? 
—Grimm.) that are baptized for the dead? If dead people 
rise not at all, why then are they baptized for them’? It 
seems clear that the Apostle is arguing for the resurrection 
of the dead from the practice of some people who received 
some sort of baptism for the dead. The question then is: 
what is meant by of BantiCéyuevor Onto tév vexpdiv ? 

(1.) St. Chrys. and many of the Greeks understand of 
Christians generally, who receive baptism with a view to the 
resurrection of the dead, i.e., with faith in the resurrection, 
which all catechumens before their baptism professed in the 
recitation of the Creed. Against this, however, is the fact 
that the words italicised, which are necessary to this sense, 
are not in the text, but have to be supplied; also that the 
article with the participle, of BamtiZduevor, seems to point 
to a certain class, and not to Christians generally. 

(2.) Hstius, following St. Epiphanius, understands of those 
eatechumens in whose case Baptism had been deferred till 
they were baptised on their death-bed, when there could be 
no earthly motive for receiving the Sacrament; who, there- 
fore, asked and received Baptism in view of the state beyond 
the grave. Hence he takes ‘for the dead’ to mean ‘ for 
the state of the dead,’ urging that ‘from the dead’ often 
means “from the state of the dead.’ Against this is the 
fact that ‘for the dead’ nowhere else means ‘ for the state 
of the dead,’ and so if this were the Apostle’s meaning, he 
would certainly have conveyed it most obscurely. 

(3.) Others have taken $xép in a local sense, and under- 
stood the reference to be to people baptised over the graves 
of the martyrs, as if this implied belief that the martyrs’ 
bodies would one day rise again. But ixéo occurs nowhere 
else in the New Testament in a local sense (cf. Grimm.), nor 
is there any evidence of such a practive as that here sug- 
gested. 

(4.) Others take the baptism referred to here to be meta- 
phorical, a baptism of mortification and affliction (Lk. xii. 50; 
Mk. x. 38) and explain: ‘ Otherwise what shall they do, who 
pray and fast and mortify themselves for the dead’? But 
this metaphorical sense of baptism is very rare, being found 
only in the two passages just referred to, and there in the 
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tizantur pro illis? ” Ut are they then baptized for 
quid et nos periclitamur them? ™ Why also are we 


mouth of Christ in reference, not to ordinary mortifications, 
but to His baptism in His blood. This being so, is it likely 
that the Corinthians could be expected to think of a meta- 
phorical baptism here? Besides, if this were the sense, the 
Apostle, as Estius points out, should have written ‘who 
baptise themselves,’ z.e., undergo voluntary mortifications, 
rather than ‘ who are baptised.’ 

(5.) Without delaying on other interpretations, of which 
there are many, we think that the obvious view, which has 
also been the most common among commentators, is the 
least improbable. It supposes that the Apostle alludes to, 
without approving, the practice of vicarious Baptism received 
by living friends for people who died without Baptism. 
Tertullian certainly understood the passage in this sense 
(Adv. Marc. v. 10; De Resurr, xlviii.), as did also Ambter. 
The Apostle’s meaning will then be: if the dead do not arise, 
what shall those people do—shall they not appear to act 
stupidly—who are baptised for their dead friends in order to 
help them beyond the grave; if dead people rise not at all, 
why then are they baptised for them? If it be objected that 
the Apostle would not argue from an ignorant and erroneous 
practice, one must admit that it is indeed strange he should 
do so; at the same time it is possible that he might appeal 
to the practice, without approving of it, all the more so as he 
makes it clear enough by the words he uses: ‘ What shall 
they do’? that he is not speaking of an ordinary Christian 
practice. It is true, we have no other evidence than what 
this verse seems to contain for the existence of such a prac- 
tice in St. Paul’s time, but later on, St. Chrysostom says of 
the Marcionite heretics: ‘‘ when one of their catechumens 
is dead, they hide the living man under the bed of the dead 
one: then they approach the corpse and converse with it, and 
ask it if it wishes to receive Baptism: thereupon, when it 
answers nothing, the man hidden underneath answers for it, 
that he would like to be baptised; and so they baptise him 
instead of the departed.’’ It is, of course, possible that, as 
St. Chrysostom thought, this Marcionite practice was based 
on a false interpretation of the present verse; but it is also 
quite possible that the Apostle really refers to an erroneous 
practice in his own time, of which it was a survival. 

30. Another result of denying the resurrection would.be 
that it would make a great deal of the Christian life absurd. 
‘We also’ implies that the Apostle and whoever are classed 
with him, are not among those who received baptism for. 
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omni hora? * Quotidie 
morior per vestram  glo- 
riam, fratres, quam habeo 
in CuHristo Igsu Domino 


24h 


in danger every hour? *J 
die daily, I protest by your 
glory, brethren, which 1 
have in CuRist Jesus our 


nostro. ™ Si (secundum Lord. ® If (according to 
hominem) ad bestias pug- man) I fought with beasts 
eee 
the dead; but the action of both parties alike bespoke a 
belief in the resurrection. Some refer ‘we’ to all Chris- 
tians, others to all the Apostles, others to all who incurred 
great risks for the Gospel. 

31. For the hope of the resurrection he was exposed to. 
danger of death daily (cf. ‘ in deaths often,’ 2 Cor. xi. 28). 
So he tells them, and he confirms the strong statement by 
a solemn protestation: ‘ by the glorying in you, brethren, 
which I have in Christ Jesus our Lord.’ The sense of the 
verse is: ‘ I protest by the holy pride I take in you, brethren, 
that I am daily exposed to death.’ Nv may introduce either 
a solemn affirmation or an oath. St. Augustine (De Serm. 
in Monte 1, 51) understood the Apostle to swear in the pre- 
sent instance, but a solemn affirmation seems adequate and 
more appropriate to the circumstances. 

32. Here he alludes to one such danger, which was pro- 
bably recent. The phrase ‘according to man’ ought not 
to be put in parenthesis. It means ‘ from merely human 
motives,’ and without hope of a future resurrection.— 
‘I fought with beasts’ (20yproydynon). “St. Ignatius of 
Antioch, writing to the Romans, uses the same word: ‘ All 
the way from Syria to Rome I have to fight. with beasts, 
bound as I am to ten leopards, that is, a file of soldiers.’ 
This citation from almost a contemporary author, and the 
fact that there is no record elsewhere of St. Paul being 
thrown to wild beasts, nor would any magistrate have dared 
so to treat a Roman citizen (Acts xxii. 26), compels us to 
take the phrase metaphorically of some such persons at 
Ephesus as those who ‘ were hardened and believed not, 
speaking evil of the way of the Lord before the multitude ” 
(Acts xix. 9).’’ (Rick.). 

“Tf the dead arise not, let us eat and drink, for to-morrow 
we die.’ For the sixth time he alludes, in the words ‘ if the 
dead arise not,’ to the saying of some among the Christians 
of Corinth that there is no resurrection of the dead (O12): 
The Vulgate connects ‘ if the dead arise not ’ with what pre- 
cedes, but ib is better to take it, as the Greeks commonly 
did, with ‘let us eat,’ etc. The latter words are found in 
precisely the same form in Ixx. of Isaias xxii. 18, and pos- 
sibly it is from there the Apostle takes them, though we 
think it more likely that he quotes them as a current Epi- 
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navi Ephesi, quid mihipro- at Ephesus, what doth it 
dest, si mortui non resut- profit me, if the dead rise 
gunt? Manducemus et bi- not again? Let us eat and 
bamus, cras enim morie- drink, for to-morrow we 


curean proverb. In Isaias they are represented as the words 
of Jews who scoff at prophetical warnings of their impending 
destruction, drawing from their pretended acceptance of 
these warnings the grotesque ironical conclusion that they 
ought to eat and drink while they have time, instead of con- 
cluding, as they would if they really believed the warnings 
(for they didn’t deny a future life), that they ought to pray 
and mortify themselves while they had time. If the Apostle 
takes the words from Isaias, he ‘accommodates them to his 
purpose, to convey the conclusion that would be ordinarily 
drawn from a denial of the resurrection, a conclusion te 
enjoy this life to the full, seeing that death was to be the 
end and extinction of man. St. Chrysostom says that it is 
not the Apostle’s own conclusion, even though there were no 
resurrection, because “‘it was recompense enough for him 
that his action was pleasing to God,’’ If the Apostle quotes 
a common Epicurean saying, he uses it in its received sense, 
but again not so much to express his own conclusion as that 
which would commonly be drawn from a denial of the 
resurrection. 

Tt will be noted that the two arguments, that in v. 29, and 
that in vv. 30-32, proceed upon the hypothesis that if there 
be no resurrection of the body, there is no happy immortality 
for the soul, otherwise, of course, the obvious reply might be 
made to the Apostle that the action of those who were bap- 
tised for dead friends, and the sufferings of Christians, would 
still avail for the soul, even though there were no resurrection 
of the body. How then, we may ask, is he justified in 
arguing on such an hypothesis? In the first place, we can- 
not accept the reply given by many that the adversaries 
against whom the Apostle is arguing would be prepared to 
admit that there was no immortality for the soul if there 
was no resurrection of the body; for these adversaries were 
Christians of some kind (v. 12: ‘ some among you ’), and it is 
hard to see how any people calling themselves Christians 
could be prepared to reject the immortality of the soul. 
Hence I think the Apostle takes for granted here what he 
has said already, vv. 13-18: if there be no resurrection of the 
dead, then Christ is not risen; and if Christ be not risen, 
there is no happy immortality for the soul. The present 
arguments will still have a value of their own, though depen- 
dent on vv. 13-18, inasmuch as they show that both those 
who were baptised for dead friends, and those like the 
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mur. * Nolite seduci:: cor- 
rumpunt mores bonos col- 
loquia mala. ™ Evigilate 
iusti, et nolite peccare : ig- 
norantiam enim Dei qui- 
dam habent, ad reveren- 
tiam vobis loquor. 

* Sed dicet aliquis : Quo- 
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shall die. * Be not se- 
duced: Evil communica- 
tions corrupt good man- 
ners. “ Awake, ye just, 
and sin not. For some 
have not the knowledge of 
God, I speak it to your 
shame. 

* But some man will say : 


modo resurgunt mortui? How do the dead tise 
‘qualive corpore venient? again? or with what man- 


——————— a ere 


Apostle who risked their lives for the Gospel, prove by their 
conduct their conviction of the possibility of a happy im- 
mortality, and of what has been shown to be inseparably con- 
nected with it, a resurrection of the body. 

33. “Evil communications,’ etc. This ig a line from the 
Thais, a play of the Athenian comedian Menander, only 
fragments of which have survived. In quoting it, the 
Apostle seems to have in mind the evil words of v. 32: ‘ let 
us eat and drink,’ etc.; and if so, those words themselves 
are to be regarded as a proverb current in St. Paul’s time 
rather than as a quotation from Isaias. The present quota- 
tion from a Greek author, and the quotations in Acts xvii, 28 
and Tit. i. 12, prove what we might indeed expect of a man 
like Paul reared in an educational centre like Tarsus, that he 
was well acquainted with Greek literature. In the two latter 
instances he states explicitly that he is quoting an author, 
and not merely a popular proverb. 

34. Instead of ‘ awake, ye just,’ the Revised Version has: 
‘awake up righteously ’; and this is better, for the adverb 
dixatws is undoubtedly the true reading. The Greek verb 
rendered “awake ’ means literally ‘ to return to one’s sober 
senses from a state of drunkenness.’ The aorist imperative 
{éxvnvate ) coming between two presents gives the mean- 
ing: once for all shake oft your stupor. St. Chrysostom says 
he addresses them as if they were drunk or mad. In ‘ some 
who have ignorance of God ’ he alludes to those who, know- 
ing not the power of God to raise the dead, denied the 
resurrection of the body (cf. Matt. xxii, 29), and it is these 
he addresses so severely. The last words of the verse are 
rightly rendered: ‘ I speak it to your shame ’—‘ ad verecun- 
diam vestram,’ as the Vulgate itself renders above in vi. 5. 

35. The Apostle now proceeds to treat of the possibility 
and manner of the resurrection. Some hold that this verse 
contains only one question, the second being but an explana- 
tion of the first. But it seems better to understand two 
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% Insipiens, tu quod semi- 
nas non vivificatur, mist 
prius moriatur. “ Et quod 
seminas, non corpus quod 
futurum est, seminas, sed 
nudum granum, ut puta 
tritici, aut alicuius cetero- 
rum. *™ Deus autem dat 
illi corpus sicut vult: et 
unicuique seminum  pro- 
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[XV. 36-38. 


ner of body shall they 
come? ™ Senseless man, 
that which thou sowest is 
not quickened, except it die 
first. ™ And that which 
thou sowest, thou sowest 
not the body that shall be; 
but bare grain, as of wheat, 
or of some of the rest. 
°8 But God giveth it a body 


ee 


questions, 


the first being: how is it possible that the dead 


rise again ? the second: with what manner of body shall they 
come? for v. 36 seems intended to show the possibility of 
resurrection. The present %oyovta. has a future sense, as 


the Vulgate takes it. 


36. This familiar illustration shows the possibility of the 


dead body rising again out 
answer to the first question. 


of the earth and supplies the 
The seed that is sown does not 


bud into life until it has first passed through a process of 


decomposition or dissclution, 
24-25). 


It ig implied of course 


here called death (cf. John xu. 


that similarly the death of 


the human body, and its dissolution in the grave, may well 


be the prelude to a new life. 


If it be objected that the 


seed contains within itself the principle of life, while the 
human corpse is bereft of the soul, the principle of its life, 
we may reply that the corpse is destined in the designs of 
God to be united again to the soul—the Apostle has already 


proved this in establishing the 


resurrection of the body— 


and this constitutes for it an extrinsic principle of a new 


life. 


The comparison may not be perfect, as indeed few 


such comparisons can be, but at any rate it shows the possi- 


bility of passing through corruption to a better life. 
but the anarthrous nominative 
(See J. H. Moulton, Gr., p. 71). 


must read &poewy not KOpov, 
is used for the vocative. 


We 


37. Here he passes to the second question, and goes on to 
show that the risen body shall be different in quality from 


that which was laid in the grave. 
For ef tbyo. see above on xiv. 10. 


out bud or stem or leaf. 


‘A bare grain,’ 1.€., with- 


The comparison cannot be urged too far: the seed and the 
plant that springs from it are not numerically the same, but 
it is otherwise with the corpse and the risen body (vv. 42-44). 


The point of the comparison lies in the difference of qualities 
between what goes into the ground and what comes up 


again. 


38. ‘ But God gives it a body as He willed ’ (n0éAyoev). The 
aorist points back to the creation, when God established the 


KV. 39-42. ] 


prium corpus. * Non om- 
nis caro, eadem caro: sed 
alia quidem hominum, alia 
vero pecorum, alia volu- 
crum, alia autem piscium. 
“ Et corpora coelestia, et 
corpora terrestria : sed alia 
quidem coelestium gloria, 
alia autem terrestrium. 
* Alia claritas solis, alia 
claritas lunae, et alia clari- 
tas stellarum. Stella enim 
a stella differt in claritate : 
* Sic et resurrectio mortu- 
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as he will: and to every 
seed its proper body. * All 
flesh is not the same flesh : 
but one is the flesh of men, 
another of beasts, another 
of birds, another of fishes. 
* And there are bodies cel- 
estial, and bodies terres- 
trial: but, one 1s the glory 
of the celestial, and another 
of the terrestrial. “ One is 
the glory of the sun, an- 
other the glory of the moon, 
and another the glory of 
the stars. For star differ- 
eth from star in glory. 
“So also is the resurrection 


orum. Seminatur in cor- 
ruptione, surget in incor- 


of the dead. It is sown in 
corruption, it shall rise in 


laws of nature. God gives to each of the seeds the body 
that is proper to its kind, and hence to every corpse He can 
give a suitable resurrection-body. 

39. Note the descending scale, the reverse of Gen. i. 20-27. 
The God who fashioned this variety of bodies can surely 
make a resurrection-body different in quality from them all. 
He speaks here of flesh instead of body, probably to in- 
sinuate that the dead shall rise in true flesh, and not in an 
ethereal body. 

40. The “ heavenly bodies’ are without doubt those men- 
tioned in the next verse, and not either angels or saints, for 
the Apostle is showing from the variety of visible chings the 
possibility of yet another body suited to the resurrection. 
“Etéoa signifies that there is a wde difference between the 
heavenly and earthly bodies. 

41. There is a difference too, though not so great (An) 
between the heavenly bodies themselves. ‘‘ Tribuit autem 
Apostolus gloriam corporibus coelestibus et terrestribus 
metaphorice, quatenus habent ejusmodi in se qualitates, ex 
quibus quodammodo laudentur et glorificentur ’’ (Est.). 

42. The words ‘ so also (shall be) the resurrection of the 
dead,’ are so general that they probably include the idea of 
differences in glory (according to differences of merit) between 
the different risen bodies, though what follows here shows 
that the Apostle is thinking not so much of these differences 
as of the difference between the body of the resurrection and 
the mortal body. The God who is the author of all those 
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ruptione. “ Seminatur in 
ignobilitate, surget in glo- 
ria: seminatur in infirmi- 
tate, surget in virtute : 

“ Seminatur corpus ani- 
male, surget corpus spiri- 
tale. Si est corpus ani- 
male, est et spiritale, sicut 
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incorruption. “ It is sown 
in dishonour, it shall rise in 
glory. It is sown in weak- 
ness, it shall rise in power. 

“ It is sown a natural 
body, it shall rise a spirit- 
ual body. If there be a na- 
tural body, there is also a 


a 


varieties of bodies can surely make yet another kind of body, 
fashioning anew the body of our lowliness and making it like . 
the glorified body of Christ (cf. Phil. iii. 21). 

As v. 44 and indeed the whole context shows, it is the body 
that is said to be sown, i.e., buried in the earth (rather than. 
planted in this world) that shall rise again. ‘ It shall rise 
(zyeteetar = pres. for future) in incorruption.’ This has 
always been taken to imply freedom, not only from death, 
but from every suffering that could lead to death, and 
hence impassibility (impassibilitas). See Apoc. vii. 16. 

43. Two other qualities of a glorified body: “ glory 1a.OL 
‘ brightness ’ (claritas), which will be the effect of the glori- 
fied soul upon the body, in allusion to which our Lord said : 
‘Then shall the just shine like the sun in the kingdom. of 
their Father ’ (Mt, xiii. 43); and ‘ power ’ (agilitas), implying 
a perfect vigour in all its powers and members, so that it will) 
be ‘‘expeditum et habile ad obediendum spiritui’’ (St. 
Thomas). 

44. ‘A spiritual body ’—not in the sense that it will cease 
to be material (Lk. xxiv. 39), or that it will be composed of 
air or ether or light, for it will be the same body that went 
into the grave, and hence of the same nature, though trans- 
formed we cannot say how much. Many think ° spiritual ’ 
here denotes a fourth quality (subtilitas), but the change of 
ronstruction, and the next clause, and v. 46, make it more 
probable that ‘ spiritual ’ includes the preceding qualities, 
and sums up in a word the entire condition of the risen bodies. 
of the just. It is sown, then, a natural ( buyixdv) body, 7.¢.,. 
a body subject to the soul considered as the Yoyy» or seat 
of vegetative and sensitive life, and hence liable to all the 
corruption and weakness and imperfection incidental to such 
a body; but it shall rise a spiritual (mvevy.atixdy ) body, 2.e., 
a body subject and adapted to the soul considered as the 
nveb po. or seat of intellectual and spiritual life, and endowed, 
as far as a body can be, with spiritual and supernatural 
qualities. “‘ Corpus videlicet nullis amplius alimentis, nullo: 
somno, nulla generatione, nullis vitalium facultatum. 
functionibus indigens, sed animae intelligenti et beatae: 
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scriptum est. “ Factus est 
primus homo Adam in ani- 
mam viventem, novissimus 
Adam in spiritum vivifican- 
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spiritual body, as it is 
written: *” The first man 
Adam was made into a liv- 
ing soul: the last Adam 


summa obtemperandi facilitate attemperatum’”’ (Corluy, 
Spicel. I. p. 822). ‘‘ The life of the risen body then shall be 
rather spiritual than animal; though it is not for us to pro- 
nounce where spirituality ends and animality begins. In 
particular, we cannot deny sensation to the bodies of the 
risen just ’’ (Rick.). 

‘Tf there is a natural body, there is also a spiritual.’ 
Read: ci gotw cua Yuyixdv, gotw xol mevuatixdv. ~The 
sense is: if there is (as we know by experience there is) a 
body governed by the Wuy%f, there is also (in the Divine plan) 
one governed by the mvedya. This is to be connected closely 
with the preceding, as though the Apostle had written: for 
if there is a body governed by the Wvyy, etc. It is not 
clear whether he is arguing that there must be such a body— 
it being wholly unreasonable to suppose that the body, the 
companion and servant of the soul, should always be adapted 
to and in harmony with only the lower functions of the soul 
or simply stating the fact. 

45. He proceeds to show that there are two such bodies, 
or kinds of bodies. For the human race has two heads; 
one, who according to Genesis ii. 7, was formed with an 
animal body; the other who at His resurrection received a 
spiritual body, and the children of each shall have a body 
like their parent. Hence there must remain a spiritual body 
for those born of Christ. Instead of ‘sicut scriptum est ’ 
(which the Vulgate connects with the preceding verse) we 
must read ‘ sic et scriptum est’—‘ so also it is written ‘“— 
in accordance with nearly all the evidence of Greek MSS. 
and versions. 

Gen. ii. 7 is appealed to in support of what experience 
teaches, that man has a natural body animated by the Uvyn. 
Genesis says according to both the Hebrew and the Ixx.: 
‘ and the man became a living soul.’ The Apostle, without 
changing the sense, alters the text slightly to suit his pur- 
pose by inserting ‘first’ and ‘ Adam,’ intending to speak 
immediately of Christ as the last Adam, and the second man 

(vy. 45,47). The text means that man became a living being 
having avyyh, and Gen. i. 20 (‘let the waters bring forth 
abundantly the moving creature that hath life,’ "OM W?; 
Ixx.: bvyév CaoGv) and i. 24 (‘ let the earth bring forth the 
living creature, I] WHI; Ixx.: Yvoyhy Céoav after its 
kind, cattle and creeping thing,’ etc.) show that the same 
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tem. “Sed non prius quod into a quickening spirit. 
spiritale est, sed quod ani- “ Yet that was not frst 
male: deinde quod spiri- which is spiritual, but that 
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could be said of all the other animals. This Wuyy infused 
into the body of clay, gave it a vegetative and sensitive 
life, and so made it a natural, or animal body; and of 
course from such a first parent only animal bodies could be 
inherited. Hence Genesis confirms what experience teaches, 
that our present body is a natural or animal body. The 
Apostle takes no account here of the fact that Adam’s soul 
before the fall was adorned with habitual grace and an 
abundance of spiritual gifts, and hence was not only Yuy%, 
but also mvedDua (see above on il. 13); and the reason he 
takes no account of it is that these gifts were not due to 
Adam’s nature, moreover they were lost by his first sin, and 
were not transmitted to his posterity. Hence the Apostle 
sees in the Scriptural record only what was essential to 
Adam and transmitted by him to his posterity. . 

‘The last Adam (became) a life-giving spirit’ (mveduc). 
These words are St. Paul’s own, not a quotation. Christ, 
as another head of the race, is contrasted with the first 
father of mankind under the same name ‘ Adam’; and He 
is called the last Adam, either because He came later than 
the first, the superlative being put for the comparative (cf. 
2 Tim. iii, 1; Mt. xii, 45; xxvii. 64; lxiv. 9, 10), or rather 
because after Him no other man shall be in any sense the 
father of the human race. 

We saw above that ‘a living soul’ means ‘a living being 
having a Yuy7’; So here ‘ a life-giving spirit’ means a living 
being having a life-giving spirit. And since Adam's 
soul, though merely said to be living, was not merely 
alive in itself, but also gave life to his body, when 
Christ’s spirit is here, in contrast with it, said to be life- 
giving the meaning must be that it gives life not only 
to His own body, but to other bodies; in other words, as we 
inherit our natural, or animal body from the first Adam, so 
we shall inherit our supernatural, or spiritual body from the 
second Adam. Christ became ‘a life-giving spirit’ at His 
resurrection, when His human soul began to quicken His 
body with a glorified life to be shared by all the just. 

46. According to the Divine plan the natural body comes 
first, then at the resurrection of the just, for it is of them 
the Apostle is speaking all along, the spiritual body succeeds, 
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tale. *” Primus homo de which is natural: after- 
wards that which is spirit- 
ual. ” The first man was 
homo de coelo, coelestis. of the earth, earthly: the 

second man, from heaven, 
* Qualis terrenus, tales et heavenly. “ Such as is the 
earthly, such also are the 
earthly : and such as is the 
tales et coelestes. “Igitur, heavenly, such also are 


terra, terrenus: secundus 


terreni: et qualis coelestis, 


47. “ Of the earth, earthly ’(R.V. ‘ earthy ’}. The original 
has éx y7j¢ yotxdc, after the lxx. of Gen. ii. 7: yotv &xd tic 
y7jc (‘dust from the earth’). The first man earthly in 
origin (x y7jc) was ‘ made of dust’ (yotxéc; ef. Gen. iil. 19), 
and hence was naturally liable in his body to decay, death 
and corruption ; for as St. Augustine says: the body of Adam, 
needing meat and drink, was only saved by the tree of life 
from the necessity of dying, and was not a spiritual, but an 
animal body (De Civit. Dei xiii. 23, 24). 

“The second man from heaven, heavenly.’ ‘ Heavenly ’ 
(Vulgate “coelestis’) is wanting in Greek MSS. except F 
and G. Hven if it be spurious, it gives the correct sense, 
and it must be said that we should naturally expect it here. 
However, that is just the reason why it may have been inter- 
polated, while its omission in so many authorities is all the 
more difficult to explain. A number of authorities insert 
“the Lord’ before ‘from heaven,’ but the weight of 
evidence is against the insertion. Christ is called ‘ the 
second man ’ because He is a second Head of the race, as the 
Redeemer of mankind and Father of all who are saved. He 
is said to be ‘ from heaven,’ not as though His body came 
from heaven, for St. Paul himself tells us that He was ‘ made 
of a woman’ (Gal. iv. 4), but because He was heavenly in 
origin, being a Divine Person begotten from eternity of the 
Father. He being such, His body had a title to glory and 
immortality from the first moment of the incarnation, but 
the connatural effects which would have been produced upon 
His body by His soul in the enjoyment of the Beatific Vision, 
were suspended until His resurrection, when His body 
actually became glorious and spiritual. 

48. Such as Adam was, such also are his children, 
possessed of natural and animal bodies; such as is the 
glorious Christ, such also shall be His children, endowed 
with supernatural and spiritual bodies in the resurrection. 

49. Instead of ‘therefore’ (Vulgate ‘igitur’) we must 
read ‘ and ’ (xa) according to all the Greek MSS. It is dis- 
puted whether the verse is an exhortation, or simply a 
declaration of what shall take place at the resurrection ; and 
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sicut portavimus imaginem they that are heavenly. 
“ Therefore as we - have 

terreni, portemus et imagi- borne the image of the 
earthly, let us bear also the 

nem coelestis. image of the heavenly. 


the decision of the question depends upon whether the true 
reading is gopésmyev (‘let us bear’) or gopécouev (‘ we shall 
bear’). For the former we have a great preponderance of 
external evidence: s ACDEFGKLP, Vulg., Goth., and 
Copt. versions, and a large majority of the Fathers; for the 
latter B, the Armen, and Aeth. versions, and a few Fathers. 
The external evidence, therefore, is altogether in favour of 
the hortative form. The internal evidence, however, is. 
rather in the other direction: (a) an exhortation here in the 
midst of declarations of what shall take place at the resurrec- 
tion is rather abrupt and unexpected; (b) we cannot while 
on earth bear the image of the glorified Christ, at most we 
can only labour to the end that we may bear it hereafter; 
(c) if an exhortation were intended, we should hardly have 
the simple xat at the beginning, but instead some concluding 
particle like gpa. Yet the internal evidence is not all in 
favour of a simple declaration as to the future as against an 
exhortation, The previous aorist ¢gopécapucv points back more: 
naturally to a time before Baptism that is now past and gone, 
when we bore the image of the old Adam, and may perhaps 
suggest that even here on earth we may bear, in an imper- 
fect way, the image of the glorified Christ, if we take care to 
remain in sanctifying grace which is the seed of glory. 
Certainly if the Apostle merely meant to say that as we bear 
now in our mortal bodies the image or likeness of Adam, so. 
we shall one day bear in immortal and glorious bodies the 
likeness of Christ, we should expect the present gopoDuev 
(‘ we bear’) rather than égopésapev (‘we bore’). Perhaps, 
however, it may be replied to this that the aorist has here a 
perfect signification (we have borne—so the Revised Ver- 
sion), or that the Apostle is speaking from the standpoint of 
the resurrection and means: as we bore while on earth mortal 
bodies, at the resurrection we shall bear immortal 
bodies. On the whole, then, notwithstanding the very strong 
evidence for the subjunctive, the internal arguments incline 
us to prefer the indicative with Estius, Beelen, Corluy, 
Drach, and the best Protestant commentators. Hence we 
think there is not an exhortation here, but a statement of 
what shall take place when our bodies are glorified at the 
resurrection. 
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°° Hoc autem dico, fra- °° Now this I say, bre- 
tres, quia caro et sanguis thren, that flesh and. blood 


i 


50. The Apostle now proceeds to declare that the change 
of which he has been speaking from animal to spiritual 
bodies, is necessary; so necessary in fact that even those 
who shall be alive at the end of the world and who 
shall be immediately transferred to heaven, shall have to: 
undergo it. He does not deny that the substance of our 
present bodies shall rise again; the whole context shows 
that he is speaking of a change in the qualttves of the body, 
while supposing that the body that shall rise is the body 


that went into the grave (vv. 42-44). “‘ Hoe ergo loco,” 
says St. Augustine (ad Cons., Ep. 205), “ nomine carnis et 
sanguinis corruptionem mortalitatis intelligi voluit.”” In 


saying, then, that ‘ flesh and blood’ cannot enter heaven, 
the Apostle refers to our bodies in their present corruptible 
state or man in his present inferior condition (cf. Mt. xvi. 
17; Gal. i. 16; Eph. vi. 12; Heb. iit. 14), not to the sub- 
stance of our bodies. We know in fact that Christ’s risen 
body had flesh and bones, for He Himself said to the Apostles 
and those with them: ‘ Handle me and see, for a spirit hath 
not flesh and bones, as you behold me to have’ (L. xxiv. 
39); and St. Paul makes it clear in the present passage that 
the bodies of the glorified just shall be like Christ’s body 
(ef. St. Augustine, Retract. i. 17; ii. 8). Nor can ‘ flesh 
and blood’ and ‘corruption’ mean here the concupiscence 
of the flesh and moral corruption (though of course it is 
true that they too cannot inherit the kingdom of God), for 
the ‘ corruptible ’ to which the Apostle refers is said in v. 
58 to put on incorruption, the incorruption, too, of glory 
(for the Apostle is speaking only of the just), and hence 
‘ corruption’ cannot refer to moral corruption, but must 
refer to the present corruptible and animal condition of the 
body. 

51. The thought that our present mortal bodies cannot 
enter Heaven, leads the Apostle on to speak of the fate of 
those who shall be alive at the last day. ‘A mystery,’ i.e., 
something hidden and generally unknown. According to 
the Vulgate and our Rheims Version, this mystery is that 
we shall all indeed rise, but we shall not all be changed, 1.e., 
that all men, good and bad, shall rise, but not all shall rise 
in glory, so as to have their bodies changed into spiritual and 
glorious bodies. But where is the mystery in this? 
Though the Apostle has been speaking hitherto of the resur- 
rection of the just, the resurrection of the wicked 
also had been plainly foretold by Christ Himself (J. v. 28, 
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regnum Dei possidere non cannot possess the kingdom 
possunt : neque corruptio of God: neither shall cor- 


a 


29), and probably preached by St. Paul (Acts xvii. 18, 32), so 
that he can hardly mean that this is the mystery; still less 
was there any mystery in the fact that all men shall not rise 
in glory, for every Christian knew that. Hence the Vulgate 
reading becomes at once suspect from the fact that it ex- 
presses no mystery. But there are also other very strong 
arguments against it: (2) though the common Latin reading 
since the time of Tertullian, it is found in no Greek MG., 
except the sixth-century D, in no Greek Father, in no version 
except the Latin and the margin of some Armenian MSS., 
and, in St. Jerome’s time, not in all the Latin copies; (6) it 
makes the Apostle refer here to the resurrection of the 
wicked as well as the just, whereas hitherto he has confined 
his attention to the just; (c) it makes the connexion of this 
verse with the next impossible, except we suppose that 
“but we shall not all be changed ’ is parenthetic, and connect 
the preceding words with ‘in a moment’ so as to give the 
sense: we shall all indeed rise in a moment, etc. But had 
St. Paul meant this, surely he would have expressed himself 
differently, when he could have so easily inverted the order 
of the two clauses of this verse. Hence we must seek for 
the mystery, of which the Apostle speaks, in some other 
reading. 

There are various other readings, but only two deserve 
notice. One: ‘we shall all indeed sleep (xorunDyoducda), 
but we shall not all be changed,’ has the support of zC FG 
and MSS. known to St. Jerome, as well as of the Arm. and 
some MSS. of the Aeth. scan: and of a few Greek Fathers. 
But it is open to all the objections urged against the Vulgate 
reading, and moreover it makes the connexion of this verse 
with the next impossible, even by means of a parenthesis. 
For what would be the sense of: ‘ we shall all indeed sleep, 
but we shall not all be changed, in a moment, in the 
twinkling of an eye’? 

The other, which has always, as far as is known, been the 
common Greek reading is: mé&vteg 0d xorunOyncdyc0u, mavtec 
d& aAAY job uc8«%: ‘ We (Christians) shall not all sleep (die), 
but we shall all be changed, or: none of us (Christians who 
shall be alive at the last day) shall sleep: but we shall all be 
changed. It is supported by B E K L P among uncials, by 
nearly all the cursive MSS., by the Syriac, Coptic, Gothic ver- 
sions, as well as by many MSS. of the Aethiopic; it was the 
reading of not a few Latin MSS. in the time of St. Jerome, 
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incorruptelam possidebit. ruption possess incorrup- 
1 Bece mysterium, vobis tion. ” Behold I tell you a 
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and it ig the reading known to practically all the Greek 
Fathers. On the ground of external evidence, therefore, this 
reading is far the most probable. But internal evidence is 
almost more in its favour, for according to this reading (a) 
there is a mystery here, namely, that some shall be changed 
and put on immortality without passing through death, (6) 
the Apostle, as in the rest of the chapter, refers only to the 
just, either all the just of all times if we render: we shall 
not all sleep; or all the just alive at the Second Coming if 
we render: ‘ none of us shall sleep ’; (c) the connexion with 
the next verse is easy and natural: ‘ we shall not all die but 
we shall all be changed in a moment,’ etc. 

We take it, then, that this is the true reading. Nor need 
there be difficulty about admitting an error in our Vulgate 
about even a dogmatic text like this, the reading of which 
was uncertain not only at the time of the Council of Trent 
but even in the days of St. Jerome. Trent, indeed, binds us 
to receive as sacred and canonical the sacred books with all 
their parts, as they were wont to be read in the Catholic 
Church and are contained in the Old Latin Vulgate (Sess. 
iv., Decr. de can. script.) But the Vulgate version of this 
verse was never read throughout the Catholic Church, being 
apparently unknown in the Hast, and hence even if the single 
verse be a ‘ part’ of Scripture in the sense intended by the 
Council, we are free to reject the Vulgate reading of it. (Cf. 
Corn. Introd. Gen., p. 456 ff. Compend, p. 114 ff.). 

The sense, then, of the most probable reading is, as we have 
seen, that all shall not die, that some shall escape death, these 
some plainly being the same with those who in the end of v. 
52 are distinguished from the dead, yet said to be destined to 
be changed into an immortal body. Hence the mystery 
which the Apostle declares is that at Christ’s Second Com- 
ing those then alive shall put on immortality without pass- 
ing through death. So St. Paul tells the Thessalonians : 
‘the dead in Christ shall arise first; then we that are alive, 
that are left, shall be snatched up together with them in 
the clouds to meet the Lord in the air, and so shall we be 
with the Lord for ever’ (1 Thess iv. 15-16). 

Estius tries to explain the common Greek reading, which 
he rightly prefers, in the sense that though all men must 
die, those alive at the last day shall not so sleep in death as 
to remain for a period in the grave. But xotu.aw has no such 
meaning in the New Testament, where it is used simply of 
the death of the just (implying a rest from which there is a 
happy awakening). Besides there would be no mystery in 
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dico: Omnes quidem resur- mystery. We shall all in- 
gemus, sed non omnes im- deed rise again: but we 
CE ings 2 a Se 
the fact that those alive at the last day should not remain 
long in death; everybody would take the fact for granted. 
Hence if the common Greek reading is correct, we must 
explain it as above, and hold that those alive at the last 
day shall be exempt from death. 

But, it will be said, must not all men die? Does not St. 
Paul himself tell us that ‘ death passed to all men’ through 
Adam’s sin? (Rom..v. 12, ef. v. 22; Heb. ix. 27). Cer- 
tainly Scripture makes it clear that all men became liable 
to the penalty of death, but it would seem from what is by 
far the most probable reading of the present verse, as well 
as from 1 Thess. iv. 15-16, that those alive at Christ’s 
Second Coming are to be excused from paying the penalty. 
St. Augustine, referring to 1 Thess. iv. 15-16, writes :—‘* As 
to the words of the Apostle, he seems to assert that at the 
end of the world, when the Lord comes and there is to be 

.the resurrection of the dead, some are not to die, but found 
alive are suddenly to be changed to that immortality which 
is given also to the other saints and are to be taken up to- 
gether with them in the clouds. Nor has my opinion been 
any other as often as I have been minded to think of these 
words’? (Ad Dulcit., qu. 8). And Tertullian (De Resurr. 
carn., 41) says that the privilege of passing to immortality 
not by death but by change shall be accorded those alive at 
the last day in compensation for the hardships of the times 
of Antichrist. St. Augustine on the whole inclined to the 
view that all men must die (but he was not acquainted with 
the most probable reading of the present verse), so did 
the Latin Fathers generally, and St. Thomas regarded this 
view as the ‘‘ safer and more common,’’ and Suarez as the 
‘‘ more probable.’’ But the Greek Fathers take the oppo- 
site view, and the present verse and 1 Thess. iv. 15-16 seem 
entirely in their favour, as does also the statement of the 
‘Creeds that Christ shall judge the living and the dead. 

Our interpretation supposes that St. Paul writes as if he 
himself might be among those who shall be changed, and 
therefore among those alive at the last day. But he writes 
in the same manner in the end of v. 52: ‘ and we shall be 
changed,’ and in the passage of 1 Thess. referred to. We 
need not on this account suppose that he believed and meant 
to teach that the end of the world was at hand. He must 
have known that the knowledge of the time of Christ’s 
Second Coming was denied to man (Mt. xxiv. 36; Mk. xiii. 
32), and being ignorant of the time, he sometimes, as here 
and in 1 Thesas., associates himself with those who shall be 
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mutabimur. * In momento, shall not all be changed. 


eee an ee 82 : 
in ictu oculi, in novissima In a moment, in the 


ft : twinkling of an eye, at the 
tuba: canet enim tuba, et ja. trumpet : for the trum- 


mortui resurgent incorrup- pet shall sound, and the 
ti: et nos immutabimur. dead shall rise again incor- 


® Oportet enim corruptibile ruptible: and we shall be 


‘5 ae j ; changed. ™* For this cor- 
oc inmduere incorruptio- suptible must put on incor- 


nem: et mortale hoc indu- ruption; and this mortal 
ere immortalitatem. °*Cum must put on immortality. 
autem mortale hoc induerit And when this mortal 


‘ hath put on immortality, 
immortalitatem, tunc fiet ‘hen shall come to pass the 


sermo, qui scriptus est: saying that is written: 
Absorpta est mors in victo- Death is swallowed up im 


then alive; at other times, as in vi. 14; 2 Cor. iv. 14, with 
those who shall then be raised up, and who must, therefore, 
have died before (cf. Eph. ii. 7; 2 Thess. ii. 2 ff.; 2 Pet. il. 
4, 8, 9). 

52. This, as we have pointed out already, is to be closely 
connected with the last clause of the preceding verse: ‘ We 
shall all be changed.’ The wondrous change from death to 
life and from mortal to immortal, shall be no tedious process, 
but instantaneous. We need not suppose St. Paul believed 
that an actual trumpet shall sound. Some great signal at 
any rate is meant, whether the voice of Christ (John v. 28) 
or the voice of an archangel (1 Thess. iv. 15) or some other 
signal (xéAcvou.x) from God (1 Thess. iv. 15). At the signal, 
those who shall have died before then shall arise and put on 
incorruption, and those then alive shall put on immortality 
without dying. 

53. The necessity (Set) follows from the principle enun- 
ciated in v. 50, that flesh and blood cannot inherit the king- 
dom of God. As a consequence, those who are dead must 
arise incorruptible, and those alive must be changed and put 
on immortality. ‘‘ Supremus ille dies non nostri extinc- 
tionem sed commutationem affert loci’’ (Cicero, Tusc. Disp. 
i. 49). ‘‘ Dies iste, quem tamquam extremum reformidas, 
aeterni natalis est ’’ (Seneca, Ep. ad Lucil. 102). 

54. More probably both clauses of the preceding verse are 
to be repeated here: ‘but when this corruptible ’ 

“and this mortal,’ etc.,:-then shall the saying that is written 
become an accomplished fact. The saying is, doubtless, that 
of Isaias xxy. 8, though St. Paul agrees neither with the 
present Massoretic text nor with the Ixx. The former has: 
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ria. ™ Ubi est mors victo- victory. © O death, where 
ria tua? ubi est mors sti- is thy victory? O. death, 
mulus tuus? © Stimulus where is thy sting? ®™ Now 
autem mortis peccatum est: the sting of death is sin: 
virtus vero peccati lex. and the strength of sin is 


“He (Jehovah) has swallowed up death for ever ’ (or, ‘ unto 
victory "—i723?), the latter is hardly intelligible, reading 
xateTtiey 6 Odvatos isyicauc, which seems to mean, ‘ death 
having prevailed swallowed up.’ The Apostle evidently has 
the Hebrew text in view, and the passive voice which he 
adopts (“ is swallowed up ’) may be got from the Hebrew by 
pointing the Hebrew verb with other vowel-points than those 
standing in the present Hebrew text. When St. Jerome 
wrote, there were no vowel-points in the text. ‘In victory,’ 
rather “unto victory’ (cic vixoc), i.¢e., with permanent and 
everlasting victory as the result. 

55. The Apostle now bursts out into a song of triumph over 
death, freely adapting another prophetic saying. Or it is 
possible that this verse is part of ‘ the saying that is written ’ 
(v. 54), and that is to be realised at the resurrection. The 
words are from Osee xiii. 14, where the Hebrew has: ‘O 
death, where are thy plagues? O Sheol (grave) where is thy 
destruction ’’?; and the Ixx.: “O death, where is thy case 
(against man—or ‘thy condemnatory sentence against 
man,’ } dixy cov)? O Hades, where is thy sting ’? 

St. Paul, according to the most probable reading, has: 
‘O death, where is thy victory? O death, where is thy 
sting’? ‘death’ being repeated, and ‘ victory’ being men- 
tioned before ‘sting.’ ‘‘ The Apostle leaps and tramples 
upon the prostrate form of Death, singing loud the song of 
triumph ”’ (St. Chrys.). 

56. Many understand of ‘the sting that causes death,’ 
taking Qavétov as an objective genitive; but better under- 
stand of the sting by which death, like a scorpion (Apoce. ix. 
10), wounds us. This sting is sin (7 &uaetta), original sin 
(Rom. v. 12); for it was only through original sin that death 
was able to touch man. ‘And the strength of sin (tHe 
éuaetias) (is) the law.’ The Mosaic law must be meant by 
6 v6uoc, and the sense is that original sin in its consequent 
concupiscences was stirred up and strengthened rather than 
abolished by the prohibitions of the Mosaic law (Rom. vii. 
8). ‘“‘ Virtus peccati dicitur lex, inquantum sc. per legem 
occasionaliter est peccatum augmentatum, et quasi ad 
maximum suum posse pervenit ’’ (St. Thomas, Summa, ii. 
1; qu. 55, a3, ad. 2). The thought of the Mosaic law enters 
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7 Deo autem gratias, qui 
dedit nobis victoriam per 
Dominum nostrum Igsum 
Curistum. ® Itaque, fra- 
tres mei dilecti, stabiles 
estote, et immobiles : abun- 
dantes in opere Domini 
semper, scientes quod labor 
vester non est inanis in 
Domino. 
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the law. ” But thanks be 
to God, who hath given us 
the victory through our 
Lord  Jxsus CHRIST. 
* Therefore, my beloved 
brethren, be ye steadfast 
and unmoveable; always 
abounding in the work of 
the Lord, knowing that 
your labour is not vain in 
the Lord. 


a EE 


rather abruptly here, but the Apostle wished to euard 
against anyone’s thinking that the power of sin had been in 
any way broken by that famous law. 

57. But what the law did not do, Jesus Christ our Lord 
has done. So the Apostle implies in this thankegiving (cf. 
Rom. vii. 25). Instead of ‘hath given’ we must read the 
present participle (S:ddvtt). The present may be used for 
the future to imply the certainty of the victory to be at- 
tained at the resurrection; or it may mean, who ‘ is giving’ 
us the victory, in allusion to the present triumph over sin, 
which is the beginning and cause of the final triumph over 
both sin and death in the resurrection. 

58. Practical consequence of this glorious assurance. ‘ Be 
stedfast ’’; rather: “become, prove yourselves to be, sted- 
fast ’ (x. 382; xi. 1). ‘ Knowing that your labour,’ etc. As 
knowing that a glorious resurrection awaited them, they 
knew that their labour was not in vain, that it was not fruit- 
less, that it would not be void of effect. ‘‘ Ostendit autem 
haec adhortandi formula, quam falsum sit ac delirio simile, 
quod docent haeretici, in bonis operibus non esse respicien- 
dum ad retributionem mercedis a Deo propositae’’ (Est.). 
“In the Lord’ is not to be connected with ‘labour,’ but 
either with the whole clause or with ‘ not vain,’ in the sense 


that through Christ and what He merited their labour would 
be rewarded. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 


OUTLINE OF ARGUMENT. 


The Apostle first refers tothe collection which the 
Corinthian Christians were to make for the poor of Jerusalem 
(vv. 1—4); this leads on to the question of his intended 
visit (5—9), and this again to the thought of Timothy’s visit 
(10—11). Then he makes an explanation in regard to 
Apollos (12). A short but very vigorous exhortation follows 
(18—14), succeeded by reference to some individual Corin- 
thians (15—18), and the Epistle closes with salutations, a 
warning, and a benediction (19—24). 


* DE collectis autem quae * Now concerning the 
fiunt in sanctos, sicut or- collections that are made 
Cinavi ecclesiis Galatiae, for the saints, as I have 


{hs 

’ 1. The manner in which the Apostle begins: ‘ now con- 
cerning the collection ’ (t7g Aoytac) shows that the matter 
had been brought under the notice of the Corinthians before 
now, and the zeol dé x.7.2. suggests that they had asked for 
instructions as to how the collection was to be made (cf. vii. 
1, 25; viii. 1; xii. 1). In reference to this collection, see also 
2 Cor. viii. ix.; Rom. xv. 26; Acts xxiv. 17. These independent 
passages mutually support and confirm each other, and thus 
afford undesigned proof of their historicity. This and other 
collections were organised by St. Paul in compliance with 
a request made of him by the other Apostles, that he should 
help the poor of Jerusalem (Gal. ii. 10). ‘ The saints’ are, 
therefore, the poor Christians of Jerusalem, as the Corin- 
thians are supposed to know already (Rom. xv. 26). Of 
the collection made in Galatia we know no particulars. The 
term doyle or Aoyela, which St. Paul uses here in reference 
to the collection, was thought until recently not to have 
been used except by ecclesiastical writers, but Deissmann 
(Bible Studies, p. 142 f.) shows from papyri that it was 
*‘ used in Egypt from the second century B.c. at the latest.” 


XVI. 2-4.) 


ita et vos facite. * Per 
unam sabbati unusquisque 
vestrum apud se seponat, 
recondens quod ei bene pla- 
cuerit : ut non, cum venero, 
tunc collectae fiant. * Cum 
autem praesens fuero : quos 
probaveritis per epistolas, 
hos mittam perferre gra- 
tiam vestram in Ierusalem. 
* Quod si dignum fuerit ut 
et ego eam, mecum ibunt. 
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given order to the churches 
of Galatia, so do ye also. 
* On the first day of the 
week let every one of you 
put apart with himself, lay- 
ing up what it shall well 
please him; that when I 
come, the collections be not 
then to be made. * And 
when I shall be with you; 
whomsoever you shall ap- 
prove by letters, them will 
I send to carry your grace 
to Jerusalem. ‘* And if it 


2. The Greek text may be rendered: ‘ On every first day 
of the week, let each one of you lay by him in store what- 
soever he can afford, in order that when I come collections 
may not then be being made.’ The yxate has a distributive 
force ; hence ‘on every first day of the week.’ The cardinal 
number play for zpdtyyv imitates the Hebrew use of the 
cardinal number for the ordinal (cf. Mk. xvi. 2; Lk. xxiv. 1; 
John xx. 1, 19; Acts xx. 7). The singular ca®Bartov for 
‘week,’ and not as ordinarily ‘ the sabbath day,’ is rare, the 
plural being commonly used; but the evidence for the singu- 
lar here is decisive. It is evidently implied here (see also 
Acts xx. 7) that Sunday was already a sacred day for Chris- 
tians, and this is the earliest evidence we have on the point, 
for we can hardly infer anything with certainty from the 
meeting of the Apostles on the first Low Sunday (John xx. 
26). Apparently the title ‘The Lord’s Day’ was not yet 
in use, though it clearly was, when the Apocalypse was 
written (Apoc. i. 10). The clause which we have rendered 
‘whatsoever he can afford’ seems to mean literally ‘ to 
whatsoever extent things have gone well with him.’ The 
Vulgate seems to have read edSorveiv (to be well pleased) 
instead of edoSoc0« (to prosper). Each one, then, is to 
lay past every Sunday as much as he can afford, not by 
contributing at the liturgical meeting to a common treasury, 
but by setting it aside at home (zao’ Exutg)) for this purpose. 

3. Connect ‘ by (or ‘ with ’) letters’ with ‘ send’ rather 
than with ‘ approve.’ The Apostle means that he will either 
send commendatory letters with the delegates, or he will 
even go himself, and they shall accompany him. 

4. Many think the words ‘ and if it be meet,’ etc., mean 
‘if the sum be large enough ’—“ tacite exstimulat eos ad 
largiorem collectam’’ (Est.)—and the following genitive 
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> Veniam autem ad vos, 
cum Macedoniam pertran- 
nam Macedoniam 
pertransibo. ° Apud vos 
autem forsitan manebo, vel 


siero : 


etiam hiemabo: ut vos me 
deducatis quocumque iero. 
* Nolo enim vos modo in 
transitu videre, spero enim 
me aliquantulum temporis 


manere apud vos, si Dom- 
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\ 
be meet that I also go, they 
shall go with me. 

* Now I will come to you, 
when I shall have passed 
through Macedonia. For I 
shall pass through Mace- 
donia. ° And with you per- 
haps I shall abide, or even 
spend the winter: that you 
may bring me on my way 
whithersoever I shall go. 
” For I will not see you now 
by the way, for I trust that 
I shall abide with you some 
time, if the Lord permit. 


tov seems to favour this view, but perhaps all that is meant 
is ‘ if it seem good.’*- Even if the Apostle should go himself, 
as he actually did (Rom. xy. 25; Acts xxiv. 17), he intends to 
bring the delegates with him in order to guard against any 
possible suspicion that he might retain some of the money 
for his own purposes. 

5. From z% Cor. i. 16 we learn that he had previously in- 
tended to come straight to Corinth and go thence to Mace- 
donia, and indeed the change of programme announced in the 
present verse was afterwards made a ground of accusation 
against him (2 Cor. i. 17). The pres. drepyouot refers to 
the Apostle’s present intention of passing through Mace- 
donia, but does not imply that he was in Macedonia when 
he wrote, for he wrote from Ephesus (v. 8). 

6. While he will only ‘ pass through’ Macedonia, with 
the Corinthians he will stay, in order that they may send 
him on his way, accompanied by their prayers and good 
wishes, and probably supplied with financial help, whitherso- 
ever he may be going. This is meant as a mark of his con- 
fidence in, and affection for, them. For mporéunew in the 
same sense in other passages, see Acts xv. 3; xx. 88; xxi. 5; 
Rom. xv. 24; 2 Cor. i. 16; Tit. ii. 18; 3 John 6.  “Themms= 
definiteness of the last clause of the verse is intelligible, as 
he does not know whether he may have to go to Jerusalem 
or not (v. 4). 

7. Now that he no longer intends to call with them on 
his way to Macedonia, he will not pay them merely a passing 
visit, but ‘if the Lord permit’ (c. iv. 19; Rom. xiv. 82; 
James iv. 13-15) will stay some time in intercourse with 
them. It is not Corinth, but its Christian children that he 
has in mind, and the mpeé¢ here and in v. 6 means more than 
wet& or ov, conveying the idea of active intercourse. This 


XVI. 8-10.] 


inus permiserit. * Perma- 
nebo autem Ephesi usque 
ad Pentecosten. * Ostium 
enim mihi apertum est 
magnum, et evidens : et ad- 
versarli multi. 

0 Si autem venerit Timo- 
theus, videte ut sine timore 
sit apud vos: opus enim 
Domini operatur, sicut et 
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* But I will tarry at Ephe- 
sus until pentecost. ° For, 
a great door and evident is 
opened unto me: and many 
adversaries. 


* Now if Timothy come, 
see that he be with you 
without fear, for he work- 


eth the work of the Lord, 


verse has been taken by many to mean that the Apostle 
had already paid a flying visit to Corinth, and there is no 
doubt that the ‘ now’ fits in well with that view (for which 
see on 2 Cor, xii. 14; xiii. 1), even if it does not require it. 

8. Evidently he wrote from Ephesus, for émyev® means: 
‘I will stay on.’ It does not matter whether we read the 
pres. émuyévo with a fut. sense, or the fut. Empeva. If the 
Epistle was written about Easter (see above on v. 8; Introd. 
». xxvi.), Pentecost was nearly two months ahead. 

9. He will stay on, not that he has any desire to keep 
Pentecost at Ephesus, as he had on another occasion later 
on to keep it at Jerusalem (Acts xx. 16), but because there 
is a great and effective opportunity (for preaching the Gospel) 
open to him, and many adversaries to be met. The Vulgate 
‘evidens’ must represent a Greek reading évaoyyc, which, 
however, has no other authority. ‘ Effective’ (évepyfc) is 
indeed a very peculiar adjective to apply to a door, but the 
Apostle is thinking of the opportunity signified by the meta- 
phor rather than of the door. dvewye is late Greek for 
dvedxrot. How strong the opposition was, we may infer from 
Acts xix. 23 ff. 

10. Timothy had already been sent by St. Paul to Mace- 
donia on his way to Corinth (iv. 17; Acts xix. 22), but the 
Apostle’s language here implies that he has doubt whether 
Timothy may reach Corinth. This is intelligible if St. Paul 
expected Timothy back soon (v. 11), and had asked him 
to return by a certain date, for Timothy might have to spend 
more time than was anticipated in Macedonia. This letter 
was probably to go direct by sea, seeing that it is expected 
that it may be in Corinth before Timothy. ‘ Without fear i 
seems to suggest in Timothy a timid and diffident character, 
unless it be, as Estius holds, that ‘fear’ is put for what 
would cause fear, namely, danger and annoyance. Such 
annoyance might come to Timothy from Paul’s adversaries 
among the Christians at Corinth. 
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ego. + Ne quis ergo illum 
spernat : deducite autem il- 
lum in pace, ut veniat ad 
me: expecto enim illum 
cum fratribus. “ De Apollo 
autem fratre vobis notum 
facio, quoniam multum ro- 
gavi eum ut veniret ad vos 
cum fratribus: et utique 
non fuit voluntas ut nunc 
veniret : veniet autem, cum 
ei vacuum fuerit. 

% Vigilate, state in fide, 
viriliter agite, et conforta- 
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[XWI, 14-13. 
aslalsodo. ™ Let no man 
therefore despise him, but 
conduct ye him on his way 
in peace : that he may come 
to me. .For I look for him 
with the brethren. ™ And 
touching our _ brother 
Apollo, I give you to 
understand, that I much 
entreated him to come unto 
you with the brethren : and 
indeed it was not his will at 
all to come at this time. 
But he will come when he 
shall have leisure. 

®% Watch ye, stand fast in 
the faith, do manfully, and 
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11. Nearly ten years after this, Timothy was still young, 
and Paul writes to him, ‘let no one despise thy youth’ (1 
Tim. iv. 12). It is not certain whether the last clause means 
that Paul and the brethren were expecting Timothy, or that 
Paul was expecting Timothy and the brethren. Rather the 
latter. 

12. From Timothy, Paul passes to another of his disciples. 
The zegl 5&’Ar0AAG seems to imply that the Corinthians had 
asked for another visit from Apollos (vii. 1, 25; viii. 1; xii. 1; 
xvi. 1). The eloquent Alexandrian had evidently produced a 
great impression on the occasion of his first visit to Corinth 
(i. 12; ili. 4-6; Acts xviii. 24-28). St. Paul shows here that 
he is not jealous of Apollos; on the contrary, he had besought 
him much to pay another visit to Corinth. Apollos was 
‘not at all’ willing to go then, but promised to go when he 
should ‘ have leisure,’ or rather ‘ when the fitting time should 
arrive’ (cdxatejon). Possibly the Alexandrian refused to 
visit Corinth, as long as an Apollos party (i. 12; 11. 4-6) con- 
tinued to exist there. ‘The brethren ’ referred to here were 
possibly the bearers of this Epistle. 

13. This exhortation is apparently suggested by the 
thought of the party strife, of which Apollos had been in 
part the innocent occasion. As Christian soldiers fighting 
for Christ and Heaven, they must be watchful against all 
danger to their spiritual welfare, they must stand firm in the 
faith, behave like men, prove themselves (not only manly, 
but) mighty. 
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mini. ** Omnia vestra in 
charitate fiant. 

® Obsecro autem vos fra- 
tres, nostis domum Stepha- 
nae, et Fortunati, et Ach- 
aici: quoniam sunt primi- 
tiae Achaiae, et in minis- 


be strengthened. * Let all 
your things be done in 
charity. 

** And I beseech you, bre- 
thren, you know the house 
of Stephanus, and of For- 
tunatus, and of Achaicus, 
that they are the first-fruits 
of Achaia, and have dedica- 


terium sanctorum ordinave- ted themselves to the min- 


14. ‘‘ What means,’ says St. Chrysostom, ‘ all actions in 
charity ’? ‘‘It means that whether one finds fault, or com- 
mands, or is commanded, or learns or teaches, all must be 
with charity. All the previous evils mentioned in this 
Epistle came about from neglect of this virtue. But for 
such neglect, they would not have been ‘ puffed up’ (v. 2), 
they would not have said, “I am of Paul, and 
Lof Apollos’ (i. 12). Had charity been among them, they 
would not have gone to be judged without (vi. 1; cf. v. 12), 
or rather they would not have had lawsuits at all (vi. 7). 
Had charity been there, that man would not huve taken his 
father’s wife (v. 1); they would not have despised the weak 
brethren (viii. 10, 11); they would not have had divisions 
(xi. 18, 19); they would not have been vain-glorious of their 
gifts (xil.-xiv.). Therefore, he says, ‘let all things be done 
with charity.’’’ With St. Chrysostom we hold the reference 
here to be to fraternal charity ; and again with him and many 
others, against Estiug and many others, we think it more 
likely that there is question here of a counsel, not a precept, 
to act always from a motive of charity. 

15. The Apostle now passes on to speak of the Corinthian 
delegates, who were with him in Ephesus, and who probably 
were soon to return to Corinth. The best Greek MSS. omit 
mention of Fortunatus and Achaicus in this verse. It is, 
therefore, the house of Stephanas (ij. 16) that is said to be 
the first fruits of Achaia (Greece). The words ‘ you know 
the house of Stephanas,’ etc., to the end of the verse, are 
parenthetic, and thrown in to commend the request he is 
about to make. Apparently neither Stephanas nor his house- 
hold had been appointed by St. Paul to the service of their 
fellow-Christians; they were, therefore, not in Holy Orders, 
but had ‘set themselves’ to be of general service to 
Christians, or perhaps had undertaken to organise the col- 
lection for the poor of Jerusalem (cf. 2 Cor. viii. 4; ix. 1). 
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runt seipsos: “Ut et vos 
subdit sitis eiusmodi, et 
omni cooperanti et laboran- 
ti. ‘’Gandeo autem in 
praesentia Stephanae, et 
Fortunati, et Achaici : quo- 
niam id quod vobis deerat, 
ipsi suppleverunt : ** Refe- 
cerunt enim et meum spiri- 
tum, et vestrum. Cognos- 
cite ergo qui huiusmodi 
sunt. 
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istry of the saints: * That 
you also be subject to such, 
and to every one that work- 
eth with us, and laboureth. 
“And J rejoice in the pre- 
sence of Stephanus, and 
Fortunatus, and Achaicus, 
because that which was 
wanting on your part, they 
have supplied. **For they 
have refreshed both my 
spirit and yours. Know 
them therefore that are 
such. 


16. Here we have the request. It is that as such people 
serve all the brethren, the Corinthians in their turn (xoxt) 
should be subject to them, not indeed as to duly constituted 
superiors, but with the deference due to men of virtue and 
recognised merit. Hence he requests that the same defer- 
ence be shown to everyone that cooperateth and laboureth 
(in the service of Christians). 

17. It is commonly held that the three persons here men- 
tioned were the bearers of the letter of the Corinthians to 
Paul, and of his reply, the present Epistle; but it is quite 
possible that the Epistle was carried by Titus and 
the brother mentioned in 2 Cor. xii. 18, who would then 
start the collection which Titus was afterwards sent to 
bring to completion (2 Cor. viii. 6): Fortunatus and 
Achaicus are not mentioned elsewhere in the New Testa- 
ment. St. Paul rejoices in their presence in (or ‘ at their 
coming to ’) Ephesus, and he adds the reason: ‘ because that 
which was wanting on your part (read 7 Syéteoov Dotéonua) 
they supplied.’ The sense seems to be, not that they made 
up for the shortcomings of the Corinthians in attention to 
the Apostle, for it is very unlikely that St. Paul would make 
such a bitter remark as this just at the close of the Epistle, 
but that they in some manner filled the void created by the 
absence of the Corinthians—‘ they made up for your 
absence.’ 

18. They refreshed the spirit (mvedy.«) both of the Apostle, 
to whom they came, and of the Corinthians, from whom they 
came, and whom they represented. ‘ Know,’ i.e., ‘ acknow- 
ledge therefore them that are such.’ They have undertaken 
a long and perilous journey on your behalf, and given plea- 
sure to both me and you; such services deserve a generous 
recognition. 
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! Salutant vos ecclesiae 


Asiae. Salutant vos in Do- 
mino multum, Aquila et 
Priscilla, cum domestica 


sua ecclesia: apud quos et 
*” Salutant vos 


omnes fratres. Salutate 
invicem in osculo sancto. 


hospitor. 
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1% The churches of Asia 


salute you. Aquila and 
Priscilla salute you much 
in the Lord, with the 


church that is in their 
house, with whom I also 
lodge. ™” All the brethren 
salute you. Salute one an- 
other in a holy kiss. ” The 
salutation of me Paul, with 


19. Here the Apostle begins the solemn conclusion of the 
Epistle. The collective salutations are threetold—(a) from 
the churches of Proconsular Asia; (b) from Aquila and Pris- 
cilla and the church that is in their house; (c) from the 
other Christians of Ephesus. 

To these, with his own hand, he adds a salutation from 
himself, together with a parting warning and blessing. 

‘Asia’ was the proconsular Roman province of that name, 
which lay along the Western coast of Asia Minor, and of 
which Ephesus was the capital (cf. Acts xix. 10). For 
Aquila and Priscilla (or Prisca), see Acts xviii. 2, 3, 18, 26; 
Rom. xvi. 3, 4; 2 Tim. iv. 19. From the first reference we 
learn that Aquila was a Jew and that Priscilla was his wife. 
St. Paul stayed with them on his first visit to Corinth; and 
when he left, they accompanied him to Ephesus (Acts xvii. 
18), where evidently they still were at this time. Later on 
we find them at Rome, and again with tlieir house as 4 
meeting-place for Christians (Rom. xvi. 3-0). It is not 
likely that ‘the church that is in their house’ refers here 
merely to their domestic circle or, on the other hand, to the 
whole Christian body at Ephesus; it rather means a certain 
portion of the Ephesian Christians accustomed to meet 
there for liturgical purposes, there being as yet probably no 
special sanctuaries set apart at Ephesus or indeed anywhere 
for Christian worship. The words ‘ with whom I also lodge ’ 
are probably spurious. 

20. ‘ All the brethren’ are the other Christians of 
Ephesus that did not meet at the house of Aquila and Pris- 
cilla—‘ A holy kiss.’ ‘The practice of kissing in the Chris- 
tian assemblies was restrained at an early period (Const. 
Apost. ii. 57; viii. 11), if not from the very beginning, to 
members of the same sex. St. Chrysostom, on 2 Cor. xiii. 
12, says: “‘ We are the temple of Christ. We kiss the 
porch and entrance of this temple in kissing one another. . . 

. Through these gates also, the gates and doors of our 
body, Christ has entered in, and does enter in to us, when- 
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“ Salutatio, mea manu my own hand. If any 
Pauli. * Si quis non amat man love not our Lord 
Dominum nostrum Igsum Jrsus Curisv, let him be 
CHRISTUM, sit anathema, anathema, maran - atha. 
Maran Atha. ™ Gratia ™ The grace of our Lord 
Domini nostri Igsu Curistr Jxsus Curist be with you. 


a 


ever we communicate. Ye who partake of the Mysteries: 
know my meaning. In no common way is our body honoured, 
receiving the Body of the Lord. Let them hear this who 
speak foul language ; let them hear who give immodest kisses, 
and shudder to think what a mouth they dishonour.”’ 

21. ‘ With my own hand.’ The previous portion of the 
Epistle was evidently written by another hand, but the 
Apostle now takes the pen from his amanuensis, who may 
have been Sosthenes(i. 1). The salutation of Paul with his 
own hand was the sign of genuineness in every Epistle 
(2 Thess. iii. 17), a sign that was not unnecessary (2 Thess. 
TRS > 

22. “Let him be anathema.’ For the meaning of ana- 
thema, see above on xii. 8.‘ Maran atha’ are two Aramaic 
words, the exact sense of which is much disputed. Some 
take the meaning to be: ‘ Our Lord has come,’ others: ‘ Our 
Lord, come,’ others: ‘ Our Lord cometh.’ The Didache has 
the words (x. 6), also the Apost. Constit. (vil. 26). From 
the present passage and the Didache we consider the last 
view the most probable, so that the words contain a warning 
that Christ shall come in judgment. Why St. Paul should 
give this warning in Aramaic rather than Greck is not clear. 
Perhaps the expression had become common, like ‘ Alle~ 
luia’ with us, or it may be, as Zahn suggests (Introd. i. 
p- 288), that he wants to hint that the persons he has before 
his mind in this verse are Palestinian Jews. 

23. The Apostle will not end without the usual beautiful 
benediction. Like a true teacher, says St. Chrysostom, he 
helps not only with counsels, but with prayers. 

24. Finally, in addition to the usual benediction, he either 
sends his love in the form of a blessing: ‘ my love be with 
you all in Christ Jesus,’ or assures them that it is with them 
all in Christ Jesus. By these last words, says St. Chrysos- 
tom, ‘‘ the Apostle shows that he has written not from anger 
or indignation, but from the care he has for them, since after 
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vobiscum. ™ Charitas mea ™ My charity be with you 
cum omnibus vobis in all .in CHRIST JEsus. 
Curisto Igsu. Amen. Amen. 


so great an accusation he does not turn away from them, 
but loves and esteems them.’’ ‘The final ‘amen’ is pos- 
sibly a liturgical addition here. The subscription, which 
states that the Apostle wrote from Philippi, is wanting in 
the best MSS. It is based, no doubt, on a misunderstanding 
of diépyoum in verse 5 of this chapter, someone concluding 
from the present tense there that the Apostle at the time 
he wrote was in Macedonia, to which Philippi belonged. 


END OF THE FIRST EPISTLE. 
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SECOND EPISTLE TO THE 
CORINTHIANS. 


INTRODUCTION 


TO 


THE SECOND EPISTLE. 


I. AUTHENTICITY AND INTEGRITY. 


1. There is hardly more need to delay upon these ques- 
tions in the case of the present Epistle than in that of our 
First Epistle. Even if we admitted the reminiscences of 
it in the Apostolic Fathers to be doubtful,! its authenticity 
is proved to have been universally accepted before the end 
of the second century: in the Roman church, by the. Mura- 
torian Fragment ; in the Gallican, by St. Irenaeus (Haer. 
ili. 7); in the African, by Tertullian (Marc. v. 12 ff.); in the 
Egyptian, by Clement of Alexandria (Strom iv. 1); in the 
church of Greece, by Athenagoras (De Resurr., xviii.). And 
to this widespread evidence is to be added that of the Old 
Latin and Syriac Versions, made during the second cen- 
tury, which always contained this Epistle. Internal evid- 
ence, too, is convincingly in favour of its authenticity. 
“In fact, in its individuality of style, intensity of feeling, 
imimitable expression of the writer’s idiosyncrasy, it may be 
said to stand at the head of all the Pauline Epistles, Gala- 
tians not excepted. Moreover its historical references are 
so unstudied, so manifold, so intricate, that difficult as it is 
to reconstruct with any certainty the historical situation, 

the difficulty is rather analogous to the ‘ subtilitas Naturae,’ 
- than such as would result from the inconsistencies of a 
jiterary fabrication ’’ (Robertson, in Hastings D. B., i. 
p. 492). 

2. Nor is there any really solid ground for questioning the 
integrity of the Epistle, although various attempts have 
been made to show that it consists of two or three distinct 
pieces written on different occasions by the Apostle, and 
combined after his time into one letter. us Semler cut 
it up into three pieces (I.—viii. + xiii. 11-13; x. 1—xiii. 
10; ix.); others into two (I.—ix. and x.—xiil.), some of the 
latter maintaining that the second piece is the painful letter 
of ii. 3; others that it is only a part of the painful letter, 
the rest having been lost. We will not delay here upon 
these vagaries, which have not a particle of early evidence 


1But cf. The N.T. in the Apost. Fathers, p. 91, etc.; Fuak, 
Patres Apost. I. Index loc. ss. 
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in their favour—since from the earliest times, as far as we 
know, the Hpistle circulated as one whole in all the MSS.— 
and which, as we shall see, are quite unnecessary to explain 
the form and contents of the Epistle. As to the passage 
vi. 14—vii. 1, which has been specially attacked as either _ 
not Pauline or not properly belonging to this Epistle, and 
which is certainly introduced very abruptly, see below 
on vi. 14. 


II. HISTORICAL SITUATION, OCCASION, 
OBJECT, AND PLAN. 


1. Much has been written, especially by modern non- 
Catholic writers, on the historical situation and presupposi- 
tions of this Epistle (See, ¢.g., Robertson in Hastings InBs 
4; Menzies The Sec. Ep. of the Apostle Paul, Introd. 
p. xvii. ff.). How many visits had St. Paul previously 
paid, how many letters had he previously written, to 
Corinth? Did the change of mind, of which he speaks in 
2 Cor. i. 15-17, take place before or after the writing of our 
First Corinthians? Is the case referred to in 2 Cor. ii. 
5 ff. and vii. 12 that of the incestuous sinner of our First 
Epistle v. 2 ff. or is the reference in the later 
Epistle to an offence of a wholly different kind, «@ 
personal offence against St. Paul? It will make for 
clearness if we devote a few words to each of these ques- 
tions, before going on to speak of the occasion of the Hpistle. 
On some of them it is impossible to speak with certainty, 
but we shall state briefly what we consider most probable, 
referring to the Commentary that follows for a further state- 
ment of our reasons. 

(a). In the first place, then, we regard it as almost certain 
that the Apostle had paid two visits to Corinth before our 
present Hpistle was written (see infra on ii. 1; xii. 14; xii. 
1, 2); and as more probable that the second of these two 
visits was paid on the return from a brief mission to 
Illyrium (Rom. xv. 19), undertaken either during the 
eighteen months’ stay in Corinth (Acts xviii. 11) or, if 
zxdOtcev of Acts xviii. 11 be pressed against such an inter- 
ruption of the eighteen months’ stay, then at the close of 
that period. St. Luke’s narrative in Acts (xviii. 11, 18) 
leaves room for such a visit, especially when we remember 
that a somewhat similar narrative in Acts ix. 19-23 omits 
the visit of St. Paul to Arabia, which we know was actually 
paid (Gal. i. 17); and if the visit took place at that time, 
we can understand why our First Corinthians, written nearly 
three years after, might make no reference to it. 
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(b). As to the number of Epistles written to Corinth by the 
Apostle before the present one, there were certainly at least 
two: that referred to in First Cor. v. 9, and our present 
First Cor. itself. But was there any other? Possibly; but 
notwithstanding all that has been written to the contrary, 
we believe there is no evidence that proves it. It is urged 
indeed that the painful letter of 2 Cor. ii. 8, which St. Paul 
at one time almost regretted having written (2 Cor. vii. 8), 
cannot be our present First Cor. Thus Menzies (Introd. 
p. xviii.), after mentioning two other reasons that have no 
weight, adds ‘‘nor, strongest reason of all, is the First 
Epistle to the Corinthians at all likely to have been written 
with tears.’’ But anyone who remembers, on the one 
hand, the zeal of St. Paul and his love for hig Corinthian 
children, and on the other, the various severe passages in 
our present First Epistle: iv. 18-21; v. 1, 2; vi. 8; xi. 17-22, 
and the abuses at Corinth which made such passages neces- 
sary, will have little difficulty in believing that the Apostle 
may well have written that Epistle in sorrow and tears. 

(c). We take it that the Apostle’s change of mind in regard 
to his visit to Corinth is announced in 1 Cor. xvi. 5, as 
indeed is fairly implied by the form of that verse with its 

. emphatic insistence on a journey through Macedonia before 
he comes to Corinth: ‘ Now I will come to you, when I 
shall have passed through Macedonia. For I (will) pass 
through Macedonia.’ The Apostle must have previously 
intended to go direct by sea to Corinth (2 Cor. i. 15, 16), 
and allowed that intention to become known to the Corin- 
thians; then when in 1 Cor. xvi. 5 he announced his change 
of mind, he was charged with inconstancy and unreliability, 
and to this charge he replies in our present Epistle, i. 15 ff. 

(d). With all the Fathers, both Greek and Latin,” except 
Tertullian (De Pudic., xiii.), who refusing forgiveness to adul- 
terers was unwilling to admit that St. Paul had pardoned 
the incestuous adulterer, and with all the earlier commenta- 
tors, we hold it to be more probable that the reference in 
2 Cor. ii. 5 ff.; vii. 12 is to the incestuous adulterer of 
1 Cor. v. 1 ff., and not to someone who had given personal 
offence to St. Paul. That there is nothing in St. Paul’s lan- 
guage in the present Epistle inconsistent with this view, 
see below on ii. 5 ff. and vii. 12. 

2. We may now proceed to consider the occasion of the 
present Epistle. Before our First Epistle to the Corin- 
thians was despatched or written (1 Cor. iv. 17), Timothy 
had been sent into Macedonia (Acts xix. 22), with instruc- 
tions to go on to Corinth if possible (1 Cor. iv. 17; xvi. 10); 


2 See Corn. on 2 Cor. ii. 4, note, p. 60. 
Ss 
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but St. Paul expected the Epistle, which was apparently to 
go direct by sea, to arrive before him (1 Cor. xvi. 10). If 
Timothy ever reached Corinth on that occasion, the news 
he brought back may have been partially the occasion of 
the present Epistle. But there is doubt if he did; the 
silence of St. Luke in Acts is indeed no argument to the 
contrary (compare a similar silence in Acts ix. 20-25 re- 
garding St. Paul’s visit to Arabia, Gal. i. 17), but the 
fact that there is no reference to the visit in the present 
Epistle, and that St. Paul in 1 Cor. xvi. 10 seems to regard 
it as hypothetical, affords ground for doubt. On the other 
hand, it may be urged in favour of Timothy’s having 
reached Corinth that if he had failed to do so after St. Paul 
had announced him (1 Cor. iv. 17), the Corinthians would 
have had another grievance, and we might fairly expect 
to find reference to the matter in the present Epistle. 

Be this as it may, about the time that our First Corin- 
thians was despatched, Titus was sent to Corinth (see on 
1 Cor. xvi. 17), probably with instructions to start the col- 
lection for the poor of Jerusalem (2 Cor. viii. 6), but chiefly 
to bring back news to the Apostle of the condition of the 
church. Meantime, St. Paul’s intention was to stay on till 
after Pentecost at Ephesus (1 Cor. xvi. 8), then start for. 
Macedonia and Greece, picking up at Troas Titus on his 
return from Corinth (2 Cor. ii. 12, 13). But the disturbance 
created by Demetrius the silversmith (Acts xix. 23 ff.) 
seems to have forced the Apostle to hasten his departure 
from Ephesus, with the result that when he reached Troas 
Titus had not arrived. It might have been expected that 
he would remain at Troas till Titus came, especially as a 
promising opportunity for the spread of the Gospel presented 
itself (2 Cor. ii. 12), but so great was his anxiety to 
meet Titus and learn the condition of the Corinthian church 
that, unable to find rest in his spirit, he crossed to Mace- 
donia (2 Cor. ii. 13). There, after much suffering and 
anxiety, he was at length consoled by the arrival of Titus 
and by the good news he brought (2 Cor. vii. 5 ff.). The 
Corinthians had indeed been made sorrowful by our First 
Epistle, but sorrowful unto repentance, so that they mani- 
fested their anxious desire to make amends, to defend the 
Apostle against his adversaries, to do all that he required 
of them, and to have him back once again among them 
(2 Cor. vii. 7, 11); they had also expelled the incestuous 
sinner from their communion and so brought about his 
repentance, and now apparently wanted to learn from the 
Apostle how they were to treat him (2 Cor. ii. 5 ff.). 

But there was a darker side to the picture; Titus ha 
to tell also of some led astray by the false apostles, the 
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Judaizing teachers who were calumniating St. Paul and 
endeavouring by every means to destroy his authority and 
cast suspicion on his character and teaching. These false 
apostles had accused him of levity and fickleness for having 
changed his mind in regard to his visit to Corinth (2 Cor. 
i, 15 ff.), they had charged himself and his companions with 
puffing themselves and behaving arrogantly (iii. 1 ff.), they 
had dubbed him a coward, who when absent could frighten 
by strong letters, but was weak and contemptible when 
present (xi. 10), they had even attempted to question the 
purity of his motives in preaching the Gospel gratis (xi. 6; 
xl. 13). Now, these tidings brought by Titus—partly con- 
soling, partly disappointing and irritating—were the occasion 
of the Epistle, which vividly reflects their twofold character. 

3. From what has been said, the object also of the 
Epistle is evident; on the one hand, the Apostle rejoiced 
at the repentance, and zeal, and affection of the Corin- 
thians, and desired to tell them so; on the other, he deemed 
it advisable, before visiting them a third time, to write 
another letter, refuting the calumnies uttered against him, 
and denouncing the false teachers who sought to supplant 
him. At the same time he availed of the opportunity to 
urge on the collection for the poor of Jerusalem, about which 
he had already given instruction in First Corinthians 
ovine Ls ff. 

4. The plan embraces, besides the introduction and con- 
clusion, three parts: the first apologetic, the second horta- 
tory, the third polemical. In the first part, he refutes the 
charge of levity and fickleness made against himself, and 
that of self-laudation and arrogance made against himself 
and his companions; then sets forth at some length the 
hard character of their life, and the pure and lofty motives 
by which they were inspired. In the second, he exhorts 
and stimulates the Corinthians to give generously ‘and 
joyfully to the collection for the poor of Jerusalem, at the 
same time recommending to them his legates who are to 
superintend the completion of the collection. In the third, 
he asserts his Apostolic authority, shows his superiority to 
the false teachers, who calumniated him, and excuses his 
glorying on the ground that it is necessary for the sake of the 
Corinthians. 


The plan may therefore be represented as follows :— 


Introduction (i. 1-14)—intended to conciliate them and pre- 
pare the way for his apology—containing salutation, 
thanksgiving, protestation of zeal for the Corinthians, 

- suggestion that they should pray for him, and a re- 
minder of his general sincerity. 
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First Part (i. 15—vii. 16), apologetic, and containing :— 

(a) a refutation of the charge of levity and inconstancy 
brought against himself, and an explanation of the 
change of mind in regard to his visit to Corinth, on . 
which the charge was chiefly based (i. 15—ii. 4). As 
he had postponed his visit to the Corinthians to avoid 
sorrow to himself and them, this suggests mention 
of one great cause of sorrow, the incestuous Corin- 
thian (ii. 5-11). The section closes with evidence 
‘of Lis interest in them, a thanksgiving, and a hit at 
the false teachers (ii. 12-17). 

(b) a refutation of the charge of self-laudation and arrog- 
ance brought against himself and his companions, 
which ig met by showing that they needed no com- 
mendation (iii. 1-3), and that their confidence, which 
some deemed arrogance, was due to the grace of 
Christ and to the glorious character of the Gospel they 
preached. They had nothing to hide, and if the 
Gospel was hidden from some, it was their own 
fault (iii. 4—iv. 6). 

(c) an account of their hard life of bitter trial, borne for 
the sake of the Corinthians, in the hope of a glorious 
resurrection and of being at home in Heaven with 
Christ (iv. 7—v. 8), whose judgment they fear and 
whose charity impels them, so that by God’s mercy 
they are now new beings (v. 9-19). As Christ’s 
ambassadors, they give offence to no one and bear 
all sorts of trials joyfully (v. 20—vi. 10); their hearts 
go out to the Corinthians, who ought to return love 
for love and prove it by deeds (vi. 11-18). The 
apology closes with exhortation and renewed evid- 
ence of interest and affection (vii. 1-16). 


Second Part (viii. 1—ix. 15), hortatory regarding the collec- 
tion, and embracing :— 

(a) reference to the example of the Macedonians in the 
matter (viii. 1-5). 

(b) exhortation to give generously according to their 
means (viii. 6-15). 

(c) commendation of those who were to superintend the 
completion of the collection (viii. 16—ix. 5). 

(d) renewed exhortation to give generously and joyfully 
(ix. 6-15). | 


Third Part (x. 1—xiii. 10) polemical, and containing :— 
(a) an assertion of his Apostolic authority, and a threat 
that he will prove it, if provoked (x. 1-18). 
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(b) a claim of superiority to the false teachers, as 
evidenced by his knowledge, his refusal to accept 
support from the Corinthians, his tribulations endured 
for the Gospel, and the favours bestowed on him 
by God (xi. 1—xii. 10). 

(c) an apology for his boasting, in which he explains that 
his purpose is to prepare by this Epistle or polemical 
section the way for his visit, so that he may not 
again be humbled among them, and be forced to dis- 
play his authority (xii. 11—xii. 10). 


Conclusion (xiii. 11-18) containing brief exhortation, salu- 
tation, and a most solemn benediction. 


Ill. PLACE AND DATE. 


1. It is generally agreed that this Epistle was written in 
Macedonia (cf. ii. 13; viii. 1; ix. 2, 4); but whether at 
Philippi, as the subscriptions of many MSS. attest, or in 
some other church of Macedonia, we cannot be quite 
certain. 

2. The date of the Epistle depends largely on the date of 
our First Corinthians, for which see the Introduction to 
that Epistle IV. 2, pp. xx., xxi. If First Corinthians was 
written, as we think most probable, in the Spring of 55 a.p., 
the present Epistle must have followed about the commence- 
ment of Autumn of the same year. For, as has been seen 
in the preceding section, the Apostle had to leave Ephesus 
soon after writing our First Corinthians, and then came 
on to Macedonia. Before writing the present Epistle, he 
must have spent some months in Macedonia, if we may 
judge from his sufferings there (2 Cor. vii. 5), and especially 
from the fact that he had finished the collection for the 
poor of Jerusalem (viii. 1 ff.), which was probably made in 
_ the manner directed for Corinth (1 Cor. xvi. 2), by setting 
aside small sums each Sabbath. But not more than a few 
months can have elapsed, for, on the one hand, we have 
no reason for thinking that the return of Titus was longer 
delayed; and, on the other, the arrival of Titus and the news 
he brought were evidently still fresh in the Apostle’s mind 
when he wrote (vii. 5 ff.).. Moreover, from Acts xx. 2, 3, 6 
we gather that St. Paul must have arrived in Corinth upon 
this occasion about November, seeing that after a three 
months’ stay there he was again back at Philippi for the 
Pasch of the following year; and if we suppose the present 
Epistle to have been written two months or so before his 
arrival in November, in order to allow time for Titus to 
complete the collection in the meantime (ix. 3-5), we must 
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come to the conclusion that the most probable date of the 
Epistle is about September, 55 a.p. 


IV. GENERAL CHARACTERISTICS, STYLE, 
AND VOCABULARY. 


1. One marked characteristic of this Epistle is the great 
variety of feelings which succeed one another in it in rapid 
succession. “‘ Joy and depression, anxiety and hope, trust 
and resentment, anger and love, follow one another, the 
one as intense as the other. Yet there is no touch of vacil- 
lation, nor any contradiction. The circumstances dictate 
and justify it all, and he is master of it all, the same 
throughout, and always his whole self. An extraordinary 
susceptibility of feeling and impression, such as only an 
extraordinary character can hold in control ”’ (Wee 
Apost. Zilter, p. 828). 

We see his ardent love for Jesus Christ, his sense & per- 
sonal weakness, his pride in his Apostolic ministry, his con- 
tempt of temporal sufferings, his faith in the eternal, his 
anxiety for the poor, his tender love for his spiritual chil- 
dren, his burning indignation with those who sought to 
corrupt them, his withering sarcasm, his fearless courage, 
his melting compassion. 

This is the most personal of all St. Paul’s writings, giving 
us, more than any other epistle, an insight into his char- 
acter, the sufferings he endured for the Gospel, and the 
favours God bestowed upon him, so that it has been called 
his “‘ Apologia.’’ The glimpse of his sufferings and hard- 
ships afforded in xi. 24 ff., and of the marvellous Divine 
favours bestowed upon him disclosed in xii. 2 ff., is a most 
valuable contribution towards a just appreciation of the 
Apostle’s life and labours. 

Another feature of the Epistle is the remarkable manner 
in which the Apostle blends with personal details broader 
considerations, and even dogmatic points of the greatest 
importance. Thus, in refuting the charge of arrogance, he 
teaches us the superior glory of the New Dispensation (iii.) ; 
in describing the sufferings of the ministers of the Gospel, 
he turns to the glory of the future life and the hoped for 
resurrection of the body (iv., v.); and in exhorting to the 
collection for the poor, he teaches the doctrine of the In- 
carnation (vill. 9). 

2. The style of the Epistle is as varied as the feelings it 
expresses. Referring to the variety of thought and style, 
Erasmus, in a passage that would be spoiled by translation, 
writes: ‘‘ Nunc ut limpidus fons sensim ebullit, mox tor- 
rentis in morem ingenti fragore devolvitur, multa obiter 
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secum rapiens, nunc placide leniterque fluit, nunc late velut 
in lacum effusus exspatiatur; rursum alicubi se condit atque 
diverso loco subitus emicat, quum visum est; miris Maean- 
dris nune has nune illas lambit ripas, aliquoties procul 
digressus reciprocato flexu in sese redit ’’ (Paraphr. Dedic.). 
And elsewhere (in note on vi. 13) the same great stylist 
says: “‘ Sic totus hic sermo per contraria, per membra, per 
comparia, per similiter desinentia, per dvadimAdcetc aliaque 
id genus schemata variatur, volvitur ac rotatur, ut nihil esse 
possit nec venustius nec ardentius.’’ And St. Augustine 
(Doctr. Christ iv. 12 ff.) compares our Epistle in rhetorical 
art with the famous oration of Demosthenes ‘‘On the 
Crown.’ 

The style of the last four chapters is particularly vehement 
and polemical, so much so indeed that many non-Catholic 
SS inlees have suggested as an explanation of the difference 
in style between them and the rest of the Epistle that they 
form part or the whole of a different letter, or that they 
musthave been written some time after the rest of the Epistle 
on an occasion when the Apostle had received specially 
bad news from Corinth. But there is no need to resort to 
any such explanation. Glimpses of warm and indignant 
feeling are not wanting in other portions of the Epistle (i. 17, 
18,23; i. 17; iii. 1; iv. 2, 5;.v. 12; vii. 2); and the differ- 
ence of style is sufficiently explained by the difference of 
subject, and by the fact that the Apostle reserved for the 
close, until he had set himself right with the great body of 
the Corinthian church, the open and fierce denunciation of 
his opponents. As Conyb.—Hows., p. 439, write: “‘ The two- 
fold character of this Epistle is easily explained by the 
existence of the majority and minority which we have 
described in the Corinthian church. Towards the former 
the Epistle overflows with love ; towards the latter it abounds. 
with warning and menace. ‘The purpose of the Apostle 
was to encourage and tranquillise the great body of the 
church; but, at the same time, he was constrained to main- 
tain his authority against those who persisted in despising 
the commands of Christ delivered by his mouth. It was 
needful also that he should notice their false accusations ; 
and that (undeterred by the charge of vanity which they 
brought), he should vindicate his Apostolic character by a 
statement of facts, and a threat of punishment to be in- 
flicted on the contumacious.”’ 

3. The vocabulary is the ordinary Pauline vocabulary, 
embracing even words met with in no other writer before 
him, but found elsewhere in his writings, such as 
mooemayyehho, inconepiccebm, Pevdasergoc, etc. There are 
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altogether 92 &xa% Aeyoueva. or words found nowhere else in 
the N.T. (cf. Jacq. Hist. des Livres du N.T., i. p. 166). 


V. QUOTATIONS FROM THE O.T. 


There are comparatively few quotations from the O.T. 
in this Epistle. What was said on this subject in the 
Introd. to First Corinthians (p. xxiii.) holds good substantially 
here also. Several of the quotations are in agreement with 
the Septuagint, one or two approach nearer to the Hebrew, 
and a few, being very free, diverge considerably in form 
from both. Very probably the Apostle was in every in- 
stance quoting from memory. 


VI. AUTHORITIES FOR THE TEXT. 


The text of the present Epistle is preserved in the same 
MSS. and versions.which contain the preceding Epistle (see 
Introd. to 1 Cor., pp. xxiv.-xxvi.), with the following main ex- 
ceptions :—A wants iv. 18—xii. 7; C ends at x. 8; F. G. K. 
contain the entire Epistle; P has the entire Epistle except 
ii, 18-16. The Old Latin r contains something more 
than half the Epistle. 


VII. COMMENTARIES. 


Practically the same authors have commented on the 
present Epistle and on the First Epistle to the Corinthians. 
See Introd. to that Epistle, p. xxvi. A good list of them may 
be seen in Cornely’s Introd, to either Epistle. Non-Catholic 
English commentators on this Epistle are not so numerous 
as on First Corinthians, but there are still many. We may 
mention besides Alford (6th ed. 1871), and Stanley (4th ed. 
1876), Waite (in Speaker’s Comm., 1881); Beet (1885); 
Kay (1887); Denney (in Expositor’s Bible, 1894), and Men- 
zies (1912). Conybeare and Howson’s Life and Epistles of 
St. Paul (New Ed. 1898), and Zahn’s admirable Introduc- 
tion to the N.T'.., again deserve special mention. 


SECOND EPISTLE OF SAINT PAUL 
TO THE CORINTHIANS. 


CHAPTER «1. 


OUTLINE OF ARGUMENT. 


The exordium (vv. 1-14) opens with a salutation (1-2) ;-to 
which succeeds a thanksgiving to God (8-5). Then he points 
out that both the tribulations and the comfort of himself and 
Timothy were meant for the comfort and salvation of the 
Corinthians (6-7). Next, to encourage them, he alludes to 
the magnitude of a tribulation from which he and Timothy 
had been delivered by God, and expresses hope that with the 

aid of the prayers of the Corinthians similar deliverance 
awaits them in the future (8-11). The ground of this hope 
and confidence lies in the consciousness that they had be- 
haved everywhere, and especially at Corinth, with candour 
and simplicity (12), a candour evident even in the present 
letter (18a); so he hopes that they will be fully acknowledged 
by the Corinthians (18b-14). The apologetic section of the 
Epistle (i 15—vii. 16), to which 12-14 lead up naturally, now 
opens with a reference to a change of plan in regard to a pro- 
jected visit to Corinth, upon which change his adversaries had 
founded a general charge against him of fickleness and un- 
reliableness (15-17). He first takes up the general charge, 
and pointing to the fidelity of God whom they served, and of 
Jesus Christ whom they had preached and through whom 
God’s Messianic promises had been fulfilled (18-20), urges 
that this faithful God has confirmed and anointed and sealed 
them as ministers of the faithful Christ. Hence they too 
ought to be regarded as faithful to their promises, not fickle 
or unreliable (21-22). Finally he begins to explain the 
change of plan (28). 


1PauLus apostolus Izsu * Paur an apostle of JESUS 
Cristi per voluntatem CurisT by the will of God, 
SS SS 

1. The present inscription differs little from that in the 
preceding epistle. See above on 1 Cor. i. 1-2. Instead of 
Sosthenes (1 Cor. i. 1), St. Paul now associates Timothy 
Hinks ros Arar { fe af ANA RAB Oo a ea, a 
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2 SECOND EPISTLE TO THE CORINTHIANS. 


Dei, et Timotheus frater, 
ecclesiae Dei quae est Cor- 
inthi, cum omnibus sanctis 
qui sunt in_ uwuniversa 
Achaia. ° Gratia vobis et 
pax a Deo Patre nostro, et 
Domino Igsu CHRISTO. 


[I. 2, 3. 


and Timothy our brother : 
to the Church of God that 
is at Corinth, with all the 
saints that are in all 
Achaia: *Grace unto you 
and peace from God our 
father, and from the Lord 


Jesus Curist. 

* Blessed be the God 
and Father of our Lord 
Jesus Curist, the Father 
of mercies, and the God 


*> Benedictus Deus et 
Pater Domini nostri Insu 
CHRISTI, pater misericor- 
diarum, et Deus totius con- 


with himself in sending this letter, the title of brother given 
to Timothy implying not only a common faith, but also 
association in the same work of preaching the Gospel 
(cf. 1 Cor. xvi. 10; Rom. xvi. 21). Timothy is similarly 
associated with St. Paul in five other epistles: Phil., Col., 
1 and 2 Thess., and Philem. Like the previous epistle, 
the present is addressed not merely to the church of Corinth, 
but to all the churches of the Roman Province of Achaia; 
all were probably in much the same condition as that of 
Corinth and would benefit by the same _ instruction. 
Achaia, or Greece was at this time a Roman Province, 
separate from Macedonia (cf. ix. 2; Acts xx. 1-2; 1 Thess. 
i. 8), and governed by a Roman proconsul, whose ordinary 
place of residence was Corinth (cf. Acts xviii. 12). 

2. See on 1 Cor. i. 3, where the very same words occur. 

3. He begins by blessing, 7.e., thanking and praising God 
for the comfort granted continually (this seems to be the 
force of the pres. part. 6 mxpaxxAGv in verse 4) to himself 
and Timothy, and perhaps other fellow-labourers. It is the 
First Person of the B. Trinity that is here referred to; 
as He is the source of Deity and the author and sender of 
our Redeemer, mercy and comfort are here, as in Eph. i. 3, 
appropriated to Him. The absence of the article before 
Ilarje shows that in 6 @ed¢ xat Lath the same subject 
is intended, so that we cannot take 6 @eé¢ of the B. Trinity, 
and [lathe of the First Person; both refer to the First 
Divine Person. Nor need we have any scruple about speak- 
ing of the Father as the God of Our Lord Jesus Christ, 
for St. Paul uses this expression in Eph. i. 17, and Christ 
Himself said to Magdalen: ‘I ascend to my Father and 
your Father, my God and your God’ (John xx. 17). 

‘Father of mercies’ is a Hebraistic and emphatic form 
for merciful Father. ‘ All comfort’ might rather be 


o 
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solationis, . *Quiconsola- of all ‘comfort. * Who 
tur nos in omni tribulatione comforteth us in all our 


nostra : ut possimus et ipsi eapaation that we also 
consolari eos qui in omni JY YS able to comfort 

them who are in all dis- 
pressura sunt, per exhorta- tress, by ithe exhortation 


tionem qua exhortamur et wherewith we also are ex- 


‘every comfort’; for r%¢ when not followed by the article 
is distributive. Thus m&on néX¢ means every city; but 
THox Y TOAtc, the whole city (cf. Winer-Moult., xviii. 4). 

_ 4. The twice recurring ‘et’ in the Vulgate text of this 
verse is not represented in the original, but helps to set 
forth the sense. The Vulgate, again followed by our Eng- 
lish version, is less happy here and in verse 6 in rendering 
Taeaxnretv and mapaxAnotg sometimes by ‘ consolari’ and 
“consolatio,’ sometimes by ‘ exhortari’ and ‘ exhortatio.’ 
The words are indeed used in both senses, but the present 
context makes it clear that the former is intended here. 
Similarly the change in the rendering of OAtdug from ‘ tribu- 
latio’ to ‘ pressura,’ a change also followed of course by 
our English version, which is a translation of the Vulgate, 
does not conduce to clearness. Better to render con- 
sistently by ‘ comfort’ in the one case, and by ‘ tribulation ’ 
in the other. 

"Ext néoy tH OAtbe: means in the whole of our tribulation, 
i.e., throughout our tribulation, the tribulation of the 
Apostle and his companions being thus represented, as a 
continuous whole, God being a continuous comforter 
(6 maxoaxaddv) throughout. And this comfort, the Apostle 
says, was given them to the end that they might be able to 
comfort those who were in every (any kind of) tribulation, 
through the comfort wherewith they were themselves com- 
forted by God. St. Paul and his fellow-workers received 
from God this grace of comfort, like many other special 
graces, in order that they might be able to discharge their 
ministry more effectually. We say St. Paul and his fellow- 
workers, because although the Apostle might use the first 
person plural of himself alone, yet in view of the inscrip- 
tion (verse 1), where he joins Timothy with himself, of 
verse 19, where the plural refers to himself and Silvanus 
and Timothy, and from the fact that in vv. 15, 17, 23 he 
uses the first person singular when speaking only for 
himself, it seems clear that the first person plural is not 
used here, if indeed it be used anywhere in the Epistle, of 
himself alone. ‘“‘ Throughout the letter, except where the 
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ipsi a Deo. ° Quoniam 
sicut abundant passiones 
Christi in nobis : ita et per 
Christum abundat consola- 
tio nostra.  ‘°-Sive autem 
tribulamur pro vestra ex- 
hortatione et salute,| sive 
consolamur pro vestra con- 
solatione, (sive exhortamur 


[1. 5, 6. 


horted by God. *For as 
the sufferings of Christ 
abound in us: so also by 
Christ doth our comfort 
aba ONE whether we 
be in tribulation, it is for 
your exhortation and sal- 
vation: or whether we be 
comforted, it 1s for your 


consélation : or whether we 
be exhorted, it 1s for your 


general nature of the statements made render it clear that all 
Christians or all like-minded preachers of the Gospel are 
meant, the ‘we’ includes primarily and certainly Timothy 
and Paul. This is true even of the concluding section, 
chaps. x—xili., where, notwithstanding the fact that the 
introductory adtég 8% éym IladAo¢g indicates that what fol- 
lows is an expression of Paul’s own opinion, in distinction 
from the joint communication of Timothy and Paul that 
precedes, we have an occasional substitution of “ we’ for 
“L..7) Zahn, Introd.; 1. p.. 307). 

5. ‘The sufferings of Christ’ (cf. Col. i. 24) can hardly 
mean merely sufferings borne for Christ’s sake, as HEstius 
and others understand, for this mode of resolving the 
genitive seems inadmissible Rather the sufferings are 
said to be Christ’s, because He endures them in His 
mystical body, the Church or, better still, they are said 
to be His, because they are such as His; they are His 
sufferings continued in His followers—‘ perpessiones quales 
perpessus est Christus ’’ (Beel. Gramm. Graec. N.T., p. 192), 
and abounding especially unto (cic) St. Paul and his fellow- 
workers (cf. Phil. iii. 10). 

6. The text of this verse is uncertain, but in all the read- 
ings the main sense is that the tribulations and comfort of 
the Apostle and his companions are for the good of the 
Corinthians. Their tribulations would teach them how to 
minister to the Corinthians in tribulation, and the latter 
would be fortified by the knowledge that their teachers had 
patiently trodden the way of sorrow before them; while the 
comfort vouchsafed by God to the teachers would help them 
to comfort their disciples, ard also be to the latter a 
motive of courage and hope that they too should be com- 
forted. 


2 cf. Winer-Moulton, Gramm. of N.T. Greek, p. 236. 


17] 


pro vestra exhortatione, et 
salute.) quae operaturvtole- 
rantiam earumdem passio- 
num, quas et nos patimur ; 
; spes nostra firma sit 
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exhortation and salvation, 
which worketh the enduring 
of the same sufferings which 
we also suffer. ‘That our 
hope for you may be 
steadfast : knowing that as 


pro vobis: scientes quod you are partakers of the 


a aaa aa a REPT EES Ss A 

Of the two principal Greek readings one may be rendered: 
‘But whether we be in tribulation, it is for your comfort 
and salvation, which is wrought out (to évepyoupevyc 
referring here apparently to ‘ salvation’ and used in a pas- 
sive sense) in endurance of the same sufferings that we also 
suffer, and our hope for you is steadfast (this last clause 
being inserted here instead of in verse 7); or whether we 
be comforted, it is for your comfort, knowing that F 
(as in verse 7).’ This reading is supported by B (which how- 
ever omits ‘and salvation’ in the first clause, but inserts 
it after ‘ your comfort’ in the last) D E F G K L, some 
cursives and FF., and some MSS. of the Syriac. 

The other and somewhat better supported reading may 
be rendered: ‘ But whether we be in tribulation, it is for 
your comfort and salvation, or whether we be comforted, it 
is for your comfort, which operates (77> évepyoupev ns 
referring here to ‘comfort,’ and used apparently in the 
middle voice, cf. Winer-Moulton, p. 323; Grimm sub voce) 
in endurance of the same sufferings that we also suffer; 
and our hope for you is steadfast, knowing that,’ etc. So 
xn AC MP, It., Vulg., most Syrr.; Copt., Eth. 

It will be seen that our Clementine Vulgate approaches 
nearer to the second and better supported reading. But in 
the light of either reading, our Latin needs correction in 
several points. (a) The first ‘ exhortatione ’ must be altered 
into ‘consolatione’; (b) the clause ‘sive exhortamur’ . - 
must be omitted because wanting in the Greek MSS., and 
being evidently a second and mistaken rendering of the 
clause immediately preceding; (c) ‘ quae operatur toleran- 
tiam ’ ought to be ‘ quae operatur per tolerantiam.’ 

7. In the Latin text of this verse, the clause “ut spes 
nostra firma sit’ should be ‘ et spes nostra firma est,’ and 
of course a corresponding correction is needed in our English 
version. We have seen that this clause is transferred by 
‘many authorities to the middle of the preceding verse, but 
the evidence, external and internal, is rather in favour of 
placing it here. No doubt the construction: ‘ And our hope 
for you is firm, knowing that,’ etc., is peculiar, the parti- 
ciple ‘ knowing’ having no expressed antecedent, but then 
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sicut socii passionum estis, sufferings, so shall you be 
sic eritis et consolationis. also of the consolation. 
* Non enim volumus igno- aH On, we would not have 
rare vos fratres de tribula- YOU 1gnorant, brethren, of 
tione nostra quae facta est i tribulation, which a sad 
‘ f : ous in Asia, that we were 
in Asia, quoniam supra mo- pressed out of measure 
dum gravati sumus supra above our strength, so that 
virtutem, ita ut taederet nos we were weary even of life. 


OO 


St. Paul often attends more to sense than to the niceties of 
grammar. The comfort which he knows will come to 
the Corinthians is not that of the life to come, for the 
blessed shall need no comfort since they shall endure no 
tribulation, but comfort during their earthly life, such as 
had already been vouchsafed to himself and Timothy. The 
Greek has no verb inthe last clause of this verse, but the 
Latin ‘eritis’ and the English ‘ shall be,’ rightly complete 
the sense. 

8. To encourage the Corinthians, the Apostle now refers to 
a striking instance, and a definite one (such seems to be the 
force of the aorists), of help and comfort accorded to him and 
Timothy in very great tribulation. The words seem to imply 
that the Corinthians had heard something already of 
the tribulation, perhaps through Timothy or Titus, but that 
they were unaware of its gravity. What the tribulation was, 
and where in Asia it befel, we cannot say. It was hardly 
the tumult of the silversmiths at Ephesus (Acts xix. 28 ff.), 
for Timothy was absent when this occurred (Acts xix. 22), 
and besides if the reference were to this, we should expect 
Ephesus to be named rather than Asia.—The phrases ‘ out 
of measure,’ ‘ above our strength ’ (the more probable order 
of the words is: xa@’ brepB., Snte Suv., EBaxe7nOyyev), aretaken 
by some to indicate respectively the magnitude of the 
tribulation absolutely and relatively—it was very great in 
itself, and it was also above the strength of Paul and his 
companions. Others prefer to combine the phrases, making 
the former qualify the latter, in the sense of ‘ exceedingly 
above our strength,’ and this seems more probable if, as 
in the better reading, the verb does not separate the clauses. 
The words of the next verse: ‘ that we should not trust in 
ourselves, but in God,’ show that there is question only of 
natural strength, and hence there is no contradiction with 
1 Cor. x. 18: ‘ God is faithful, who will not suffer you to 
be tempted above that which you are able.’—The last clause 
of the verse means in the original: ‘so that we despaired 
even of life.’ 


I, 9-11. 


etiam vivere. ° Sed ipsi in 
nobismetipsis responsum 
mortis habuimus, ut non 
simus fidentes in nobis, sed 
in Deo, qui suscitat mor- 
tuos: * Qui de tantis peri- 
culis nos eripuit, et eruit : 
in quem speramus quoniam 
et adhuc eripiet. “~ Adiu- 
vantibus et vobis in ora- 
tione pro nobis: ut ex mul- 
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* But we had in ourselves 
the answer of death, that 
we should not trust in our- 
selves, but in God who 
raiseth the dead, ™ Who 
hath delivered and doth 
deliver us out of so great 
dangers : in whom we trust 
that he will yet also deliver 
us. “You helping withal 
in prayer for us: that for 


torum personis, elus quae this gift obtained for us, by 


9. Sed’ of the Vulgate ought to be ‘ imo’ or ‘ quin imo’ 
(cf Grimm on ¢))%, 5), and the meaning is: ‘ Yea, we had 
in ourselves,’ etc. ‘‘ What,’’ asks St. Chrys., ‘‘is the 
answer of death? The sentence, the judgment, the expecta- 
tion; for such was the voice of facts, such the answer re- 
turned by circumstances, that we should certainly die.’’ The 
perfect, ‘have had’ seems to imply that the incident, though 
transitory in itself, had a permanent effect upon SS. Paul 
and Timothy, so that since then they regarded themselves 
as exposed to death. We may suppose that in the light 
of that terrible experience, whatever it was, they considered 
themselves likely to be followed and murdered. The closing 
words of the verse hint that the dangers were so great that 
deliverance from them was like resurrection from the dead; 
they suggest, too, that He who can recall men to life, can 
a fortiori preserve them from death, even amidst the greatest 
dangers. 

10. Instead of ‘so great dangers,’ we must read either 
“so great a death’ or ‘so great deaths.’ It is of course 
dangers that are meant, but the original puts this in a most 
striking way. For ‘ eruit’ of Vulg. read ‘eripit,’ for the 
same Greek verb is used as immediately before and after, 
‘only now in the present tense. The perfect 7Antxapev is 
rightly rendered by ‘we hope,’ for 2AntGew often means to 
set one’s hope in anything, and so the perf. comes to mean: 
to have it set there, or to rest in hope (cf. J. v. 45; 1 Cor. 
myo; 1 Tim. iv. 10). 

11. The Apostle’s hope of continued deliverance expressed 
in the last words of the preceding verse, is now shown to 
be based partly upon the supplication (Seyjoet) of the Corin- 
thians to God in his behalf, while they cooperate 
{ouvuroupy.) with himself and others in prayer for his deliver- 
ance. 
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\ 
in nobis est donationis, per the means of many persons, 
multos gratiae agantur pro thanks may be given by 
nobis. ”’ Nam gloria nos- many in our behalf. For 
tra. haec est, testimonium our glory is this, the testi- 


Very many. weighty authorities hold that medowzov must 
be understood in this verse, and indeed everywhere through- 
out the Bvble, in the sense, not of ‘ person,’ but of ‘ face,’ 
and they take the sense here to be ‘that from many (grateful) 
faces thanks may be given,’ etc. It is not denied that in 
later Greek zodommov often had the sense of “ person,’ but it 
is contended that there is no clear instance of its use in that 
sense in the Bible. It matters nothing to the substantial 
meaning whether we take zpocmneyv here to mean ‘ persons ” 
or ‘ faces,’ but we confess we have difficulty about accept- 
ing the sense ‘faces,’ because the mention of faces in the 
context is wholly unnecessary, and, besides, while it would 
be grateful faces that would be meant, the adjective, im 
which all the point would lie, is wanting. We hope the 
papyri may prove that the word had the sense of * person ” 
even in St. Paul’s time. 

Are both éx% xoAd@v TeocHrav and dia ToAAGY to be con- 
nected with the verb edvyapiocy0%, or is the former only to 
be taken with the verb, the latter with 76 cig Huse yuo. ? In 
the former construction we get the sense: that from many 
persons (or faces) thanks may be returned by many on our 
behalf for the gift bestowed upon us. In the latter the 
sense is: that from many persons thanks may be returned 
on our behalf for the gift obtained for us through many. 
This latter is natural, and avoids the redundancy (° from 
many—by many’) of the other view. Nor is it any serious 
objection to this view that it would require the article after 
ydooyn (to elo Hutic yaproux 7d did moAdGy), for St. Paul 
sometimes omits the article in similar cases; Rom. vi. 4} 
1 Cor. x. 18; Eph. iii. 4, ete. 

The verse shows that one reason why the Apostle wishes 
many to supplicate for his deliverance, is in order that 
many may afterwards thank God for the gift when 
obtained; widespread supplication would lead _ to 
widespread thanksgiving afterwards, and so God would be 

- more honoured. The united prayers of many have a special 
efficacy, and hence the liturgical prayers offered in the 
name of the Church are peculiarly excellent. 

12. Here he gives the reason for the confidence he has just 
expressed of deliverance through the help of their prayers ; 
it is founded upon the consciousness that he and his com- 
panions had behaved worthily as apostles of Christ, and 


‘ 


1, 12.] 


comscientiae nostrae, quod 
in simplicitate cordis. et sin- 
ceritate Dei, et non in sa- 
pientia carnali, sed in gra- 
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mony of our conscience, 
that in simplicity of heart 
and sincerity of God, and 
not in carnal wisdom, but 


j : : in the grace of God, we 
tia Des. conversati sumus have conversed in this 


in hoc mundo: abundan- world: and more abun- 
eee 


more especially towards the Corinthians. In this way he 
passes naturally to the apologetic portion of the Epistle. 
We may render with the Rheims version: ‘ For our glory 
{i.e., matter for glorying) is this,’ and then take the words 
that follow as standing in apposition to the predicate ‘ this.’ 
But since xabynoug is properly the act of glorying, and not 
the matter wherein one glories (ely vie, 4 14) xi. 10,17: 
1 Cor. xv. 81; Rom. iii. 27, etc.), it appears better to take 
the meaning to be: For this glorying of ours (alluding to the 
confidence he has just expressed) is the result of the testi- 
mony of our conscience, that in simplicity, ete. In this 
view arn is not the predicate, but part of the subject: ‘ this 
glorying of ours’ (cf. 1 Cor. vii. 9), and ‘ testimony ’ is put 
by metonymy for that which results from the testimony. 
Instead of ‘in simplicity of heart and sincerity of God,’ 
the best Greek MSS. read ‘in holiness (ywstyt) and sin- 
cerity of God.’ But the Greek MSS. are opposed here by 
the Old Latin and the Syria¢ as well as by the Vulgate, and 
it is quite probable that the easy change from &xér. to &y16r. 
was made by some early scribe who was puzzled by the 
idea ‘ simplicity of God.’ @eod in the case is the genitive of 
origin, and both the preceding nouns are to be connected 
with it; simplicity (omit ‘ of heart’) and sincerity that come 
from God (and are therefore genuine), but like ‘ the justice 
of God,’ Rom. i. 17, reside inman.—‘ Notin carnal wisdom ’— 
omit the conjunction which stands at the beginning of this 
clause in the Vulg. and Rheims versions. ‘Carnal wisdom’ 
cannot mean here profane knowledge or eloquence, for the 
Apostle is speaking not of the character of his preaching, 
but of his general behaviour; since it seems to be opposed 
to simplicity and sincerity, as well as to the grace of God, 
we may take it to denote the ways of corrupt human nature, 
and especially in this context duplicity and hypocrisy. It 
was not in such ways, ‘but in the grace of God,’ 7.e., in 
obedience to God’s grace, that Paul and Timothy behaved 
in the world generally, and more especially among the 
Corinthians. During a long stay at Corinth (Acts xviii. 11) 
they were able to give not only more numerous proofs of 
their simplicity and sincerity, but also a peculiar and very 
T 
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tius autem ad vos. ™ Non 
enim alia scribimus vobis, 
quam quae legistis et cog- 
novistis. Spero autem 
quod usque in finem cog- 
noscetis, ™“Sicut et cogno- 
vistis nos ex parte, quod 
gloria vestra sumus, sicut 
et vos nostra, in die Domini 
nostri Igsu CHRISTI. 


dantly towards you. *° For 
we write no other things to 
you, than what you have 
read and known. And I 
hope that you shall know 
unto the end: ™ As also 
you have known us in part, 
that we are your glory, as 
vou also are ours in the day 
of our Lord Jesus CHRIST. 


i ene EEE EEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEE ESR EEENEEENED 


remarkable proof in the fact that they accepted no remunera- 
tion! (xi.'7}' 95.1Cor. tx, /A=2d). 

13. Instead of ‘you have read and known’ (Vulg., 
‘legistis et cognovistis ’), the best Greek reading has: ° ye 
do read or even know’ (émtyweoxete ‘ know well’ or 
‘ acknowledge’ or ‘recognise ’). 

Neither the drift nor the meaning of the verse is clear. 
Estius takes the meaning to be: for in what we have just 
written of our simplicity and sincerity we are writing nothing 
but what you yourselves remember and know well. But 
against this is the fact that dvaywocxew is used more than 
thirty times in the N.T. and always in the sense of 
“to read.’ Retaining this sense then, as we must, some 
take the Apostle to be answering a charge that his letters 
didn’t say what he meant, that they concealed his real mina, 
and these understand the sense to be: for we do not write 
to you in our letters anything but what you read (on the 
surface of them) or even recognise (at a glance). So Zahn, 
Introd. 1. p. 822. Others think that he is arguing in favour 
of his simplicity and candour from the consistency of his 
teaching: for we write no other things to you (in this pre- 
sent letter) than what you do read in our former letters. 
(two of which: our present First Epistle to the Corinthians, 
and that referred to in 1 Cor. v. 9, were probably in their 
possession and read every Sunday) and acknowledge. 

14. Some connect the remaining words of verse 13: ‘and 
I hope,’ etc., with what has gone before, in the sense: i 
hope you will acknowledge to the end what you read in our 
letters and acknowledge. We prefer to connect them with 
what follows, and we would begin a new verse with them. 
From speaking of their acknowledging what he writes, the. 
Apostle passes on to speak of their acknowledging himself: 
And I hope that you will acknowledge fully or perfectly 
(E>, téAOvG, like cic téd0c in J. xiii. 1), even as’ you did 
acknowledge us to some extent, that we are subjects for 
your glorying, 7.e., in whom you can glory (as your apostles) 


r) 


I. 15-17.] 


* Et hac confidentia volui 
prius venire ad vos, ut sec- 
undam gratiam haberetis : 
“ Et per vos transire in 
Macedoniam, et iterum a 
Macedonia venire ad vos, et 
a vobis deduci in Iudaeam. 
* Cum ergo hoc voluissem, 
numquid levitate usus 
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* And in this confidence I 
had a mind to come to you 
before, that you might have 
a second grace: And to 
pass by you into Mace- 
donia, and again from 
Macedonia to come to you, 
and by you to be brought 
on my way towards Judea. 
“Whereas then I was thus 
minded, did I use light- 


even aS you are subjects (as our children) for our glorying, 
on the day of judgment. 
15-16. He now passes on to deal with one of the charges 
made against him, namely, that he had changed his mind 
in reference to a projected visit to Corinth, and that this 
was but an instance of his general fickleness and unreliable- 
ness. He tells them here that in the confidence he had 
in their good opinion of him and in their title to his good 
opinion of them, he had intended to come first to them 
(crossing by sea from Ephesus to Corinth), then to pass 
North to Macedonia, and again to return to Corinth, so that 
during his journey they should twice have.an opportunity 
of enjoying the spiritual favours which would accompany 
his visit. (Ci. Rom. xv. 29; i. 11).—The first xat in verse 
16 is epexegetic, or explanatory = ‘that is to say,’ and 
the verse explains verse 15. Apparently they had learned 
through a letter now lost or from some messenger, of this 
intention of his to come to them direct from Ephesus, and 
so when he announced to them in 1 Cor. xvi. 5 that he 
would come not direct but through Macedonia, his enemies 
at Corinth took advantage of the change of programme to 
attack him. : 
17. Whereas, then, I was thus minded (read (Bovdduevoc), 
yet afterwards changed my mind, did I show fickleness (in 
that instance)? Or the things that I purpose (generally— 
note the change from the aorist to the present), do I 
purpose according to the flesh, 7.e., having regard to the 
desires of the carnal man, taking account of my own con- 
venience, and not being guided by the Spirit; so that there 
should be with me Yes and No? Practically all the Greek 
authorities have the particles of affirmation and negation 
repeated here: ‘ that there should be with me: Yes, Yes, and 
No, No.’ Grammatically the Greek might mean: ‘ that my 
Yes should be a Yes, and my No a No’; the Greek Fathers 
understood it so, and held that the Apostle, having repelled 
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sum? Aut quae cogito, ness? Or the things that 


secundum carnem cogito, 1 purpose, do I purpose 
ut sit apud me EST et NON? according to the flesh, that 
8 Pideli . there should be with me, 

idelis autem Deus, quia ]; j; and It is not. ™® But 
sermo noster guy fuit apud God is faithful, for our 
vos, non est in illo EST et preaching which was to 


—— re 


the charge of levity by the preceding question, now repels 
that of obstinacy, the present question implying that his 
Yes was not a stubborn affirmation nor his No a stubborn 
negation. But in the whole context here, and throughout 
the entire epistle there is no trace of a charge of obstinacy 
against him; hence it is more probable that he is repelling 
the general charge of fickleness, his question implying that 
there was not with him at the same time the firm promise 
to do a thing and the.intention not to do 1t. Yes and No, if 
twice repeated, are repeated merely for emphasis (cf. Matt. 
Vino): 

18. Passing for the moment over the particular charge of 
levity and fickleness, to which he will return in verse 23, 
he now meets the general accusation that was founded upon 
it, and he meets it in reference not only to himself but also 
to his fellow-preachers at Corinth (cf. Acts xviil. 5). 

The best Greek reading may be rendered: But God is 
faithful that our word to you is not (odx got, read by 
ByACDFGP, It., Vulg. Copt.) Yes and No. ‘In illo’ 
of the Vulgate is to be omitted. Instead of ‘is not’ some 
authorities read ‘was not,’ and the reference then would 
naturally be to the preaching of the Apostle and his com- 
panions when they founded the church of Corinth some years 
before; and so Estius, reading ‘was not,’ understood the 
passage. But reading ‘ is not,’ as we must, we more 
naturally take the statement to mean that their word 
generally and in the present context their promises especially 
are not fickle and unreliable. 

Some think that in the words: ‘ But God is faithful that,’ 
etc., the Apostle swears by God’s fidelity, and render with 
the R.V.: ‘ But as God is faithful’ (cf. xi. 10: Rom, xiv. 
11). However the Apostle nowhere else uses this formula 
in swearing, though he employs it several times (1 Cor. 
i. 9; x. 18; cf. 1 Thess. v. 24; 2 Thess. iii. 3). Hence others 
prefer to hold that he merely mentions God’s fidelity to His 
promises as an argument in favour of the fidelity of himself 
and his fellow-workers to theirs. God had sent them as 
His apostles (cf. 1 Cor. ix. 1, 2, 16), and His fidelity was 
evidence against their fickleness or mutability : ‘ but God is 


faithful unto this, that,’ etc. 
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NON. ~*~ Dei enim Filius you, was not, It is, 
TIgsus. CHRISTUS, qui in and It is not. On 
vobis per nos praedicatus the Son of God Jrsus 
est, per me, et Silvanum, CHRIST, who was preached 
et Timotheum, non fuit among you by us, by me, 
EST et NON, sed EST in illo andSylvanus, and Timothy, 


19. Very many, with St. Chrys. and the Greeks generally, 
hold that the Apostle is speaking in this and the three fol- 
lowing verses with special reference to his former preaching 
at Corinth, and defending it against a charge of being change- 
able and self-contradictory, urging that, whatever might be 
said of his conduct, his preaching at any rate was not open 
to the charge of variability and inconstancy. Notwith- 
standing the great authorities that support this view, we 
believe it to be mistaken, and due chiefly to the erroneous 
reading, ‘ was not,’ referred to in the preceding verse. The 
argument of the Apostle is clear and consistent if we take 
him to be defending his word generally, and especially his 
promises, from the charge of fickleness and unreliableness: 
(17) Did I on this occasion show fickleness, or do I generally ? 
(18) God is faithful, to secure that it is not so with me or 
My companions. (19) For the Son of God whom we 
preached to you was not unfaithful to God’s promises; (20) 
for all the promises of God were fulfilled through Him. 
(21) But God has confirmed and anointed us, (22) and 
sealed us with the earnest of the Holy Spirit, as ministers 
of that faithful Christ (and hence we too are faithful to 
our promises). (23) But I call God to witness that in the 
particular instance of my not coming to Corinth (as I at 
first intended) I had good reason for changing my mind and 
not keeping my promise. 

Thus the connexion throughout the passage is clear and 
consistent, and, as we shall see, verse 19, and still more 
verse 20, receive a ready and natural explanation. 

In the present verse the Apostle reminds the Corinthians 
that the subject of the preaching of himself and his com- 
panions at Corinth, namely, the Son of God, Jesus Christ, 
was not fickle and unfaithful, ‘ but Yes is come 
to pass (yéyovev) through Him,’ in other words through 
Him is come to pass fulfilment and accomplishment. 

The mention of Christ’s Divinity at the very beginning of 
the verse (read 6 tod Qeod yao vidc) throws it into pro- 
minence and emphasises it as the foundation of Christ’s 
fidelity.—On ‘ Silvanus,’ otherwise Silas, the identity of 
the two being now generally admitted, see Acts xv.-xvili. 5; 
Peinoses ieetis Qe hess. i. 1; 1 Pet. v..12. 
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fuit. * Quotquot enim pro- was not, It is, and It is not, 
missiones Dei sunt, in illo but Jt 1s, was in him. “POT 
EST: ideo et per ipsum all the promises of God are 
ARDEP, NOR INU a Leta, | ta) him, It 1s: therefore also 

a & by him, amen to God, unto 
tram. Qui autem-con- our glory. ™ Now he that 
firmat nos vobiscum in  confirmeth us with you in 


20. Here the Apostle proves what he has just said, namely, 
that fulfilment has come to pass through Christ. ‘ For 
howsoever many are the promises of God, through Him is 
their fulfilment” (év adt tO vat) t.e., through Christ they 
were verified, through Him realised. The promises, as 
usually in St. Paul (cf. vii. 1; Rom. ix. 4; Gal. iii. 16, etc.), 
ae those relating to the Messias and the Messianic King- 

om. 

Wherefore also through Him (the true reading is 310 xat 
St adtol, By A CEG P, It. Vulg. Copt. and some Syr., 
not xal év adré) the Amen unto the glory of God (literally, 
‘unto God for glory’) through us (read ‘ per nos ” in- 
stead of ‘nostram’ in Vulg.). The sense of the verse is, 
that since all the Messianic promises are fulfilled in Christ, 
wherefore also through Him, owing to Him, is made pos- 
sible the Amen, which acknowledges their fulfilment (see 
above on 1 Cor. xiv. 16), an acknowledgment which redounds 
to the glory of God, and results from the labours of us 
who founded your church. ‘Us’ does not refer to all the 
faithful nor to the Corinthians with St. Paul, but either 
to all the ministers of the Gospel or to St. Paul, Silvanus 
and Timothy; this is made evident by the contrast between 
‘us’ and ‘ you ’ in the next verse. 


21. Christ, then, was not unreliable and unfaithful to pro-t 


mises; but Paul and his companions are confirmed by God 
so as to be united to Christ (cic Xouorév), and~hence like 
unto Him even in this, respect of fidelity to their promises. 
This is further enforced by the fact that God anointed 
(yeicxc, in evident allusion to Xpictéc) them, made them, 
as ib were, other Christs to carry on His work. 

The anointing in question was not a material one, since 


God is the anointer, but spiritual, consisting probably in “ 


the call to preach the Gospel and in the bestowal of the 
grace necessary to a fruitful discharge of the duties of their 
office. In the Old Law kings, priests and prophets were 
inaugurated by being anointed (cf. 1 K. ix. 16; Exod. xl. 
18, etc.), and so the word may be naturally taken here 
to signify the call to the Christian ministry. The verb 
yelew. occurs only four times elsewhere in the N.T. ,(L. 
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Christo, et qui unxit nos Christ, and that hath 
Deus: ™ Qui et signavit anointed us is God: *Who 
nos, et dedit pignus Spiri- also hath sealed us, and 


Pye Acts. .iv. (27 ;..x...88;.... Heb. ie 9); -and~in 
each instance it is Christ that is said to be anointed; hence 
when Paul and his companions are here said to have been 
anointed, there can hardly be reference to any ordinary graces 
bestowed on them in common with the Corinthian faithful, 
but we are justified in understanding as above. 

22. Like the anointing, the sealing too was done by God,” 
and hence there is probably no reference to any of the ~™ 
three Sacraments that impress a character: Baptism, Con- 
firmation, or even Orders. God had sealed St. Paul and 
his companions, stamped /them as His accredited ministers 
by the charisms He had bestowed upon them, charisms 
which, like that of healing the sick or speaking in tongues, 
both supplemented the internal unctions they had received 
and proved to the world, as a spiritual and internal thing 
like a character could not do, that God had set His seal 
upon them. 

The remaining words of the verse may be more aptly 
rendered, ‘ and gave the earnest of the Spirit in our 
hearts.’ Neither the Vulgate nor our English translation 
of toy & pba Bava. is correct. Both the Latin ‘ pignus’ and 
our ‘ pledge’ denote something that is taken back by the 
giver when the contract with which it is connected has 
been completed; but &P6aRdv (‘ earnest ’) is a (small)-sum 
paid in advance as the ratification of a bargain, and is 
in fact part-payment, and not taken back, Since, then, 
_ the Holy Ghost and His gifts are not given us to be taken 
away again, but rather to be crowned with full payment in 
the life of glory to come, &péafev ought to be rendered in 
Latin by ‘arrha,’ and in English by ‘ earnest.’ ‘ The earnest 
of the Spirit’ means simply that the Spirit is the earnest, 
mvebuatoc being the genitive of apposition ; thus the Apostle 
writes to the Ephesians: ‘ You were signed with the Holy 
Spirit of promise, who is the earnest of our inheritance ’ 
(Bph. iv. 30). God, then, not only called St. Paul and his 
companions to the ministry, and endowed them with mira- 
culous powers, but, as His greatest gift, He gave them 
the Holy Ghost (to dwell) in their hearts, as earnest of the 
full and glorious reward that awaited them in the life to 
come. From all which the Corinthians might understand 
how unlikely it was that they would prove fickle and 
unreliable. 
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tus in cordibus nostris. given the pledge of the 
* Ego autem testem Deum Spirit in our hearts. * But 
invoco in animam meam, I call God to witness upon 
quod parcens vobis, non my soul, that to spare you, 
veni ultra Corinthum: non I came not any more to 


——————————— 


This seems to us the most reasonable view of vv. 21, 22, 
but it must be admitted that it is extremely difficult to 
be certain.as to what precisely is meant in each-case by 
anointing, sealing, and giving the earnest of the Spirit. 

23. Some would begin a new chapter with this verse, 
but we cannot agree, for the connexion with the preceding 
is very close, the Apostle, after repelling the general charge 
of fickleness (17b), returning now to the particular incident 
that gave rise to it (17a). In our opinion, the chapter 
might more appropriately have ended with ii. 4. 

‘I’ is emphatic... The Apostle in the last five verses 
has been defending his fellow-workers as well as himself 
from the charge of fickleness; now he says: as for myself 
and my promised visit to Corinth, etc. 

He does not swear by his soul, but he swears, or calls 
God as witness, against his soul, to punish him if he is not 
stating the truth, ‘‘excusat se per juramentum duplex, 
unum attestationis, aliud execrationis’’ (St. Thom.). What 
he swears is, that it was to spare them he had not yet 
come to Corinth, as he had formerly intended. Of course 
he had already been in Corinth, and on two occasions, as 
we shall see, before this was written, but he is speaking 
now in reference to a third visit, which he had promised 
but had not paid, nay, had postponed till he should first 
visit Macedonia (1 Cor. xvi. 5). We take odxém. #)Oov, with 
Grimm (Lex. sub voce, obdxétt), as equal ‘adhuc non veni.’ 
The resulting sense would be the same if we rendered: ‘I 
came no more to Corinth,’ or with the R.V.: ‘I forbare to 
come to Corinth.’ He postponed his visit in order to spare 
them, as the unsatisfactory state of their church would 
have compelled him, if present, to deal severely. Hence he 
remained away, and instead of coming to them himself, 
sent them the letter which is our present First Epistle to 
the Corinthians (ii. 8). 

“Not because we exercise dominion over your faith’; 
rather: ‘not that we lord it over your faith.’ Many think 
this is added because he has spoken of sparing, since he 
who claims to spare implies that he could punish, and that 
there is matter for punishment. In this view the sense is: 
‘in speaking of sparing you, I don’t mean that I and my 
fellow-apostles have any lordship over your faith. so as to 
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quia dominamur fidei ves- Corinth, not because we 


trae, sed adiutores sumus ¢X¢ercise dominion over your 
ef, ‘ faith: but we are helpers 
gaudii vestri, nam fide of your joy: for in faith 
statis. you stand. 


a 


be able to alter it or punish you on account of it, for in 
faith you stand,’ ¢.e., for your faith is sound, and in it we 
have nothing to blame. The reference would be to the 
faith of the Corinthian Church generally, notwithstanding 
particular exceptions (1 Cor. xv. 12). In this view 
the clause: ‘but we are helpers of your joy’ would be 
thrown in parenthetically, and it would be implied that the 
fault lay in their morals. Butit seems tous perhaps simpler 
and more satisfactory to take the present clause not as 
explaining the word ‘spare,’ but as developing the reason 
why he remained away from Corinth: ‘not because we 
teachers lord it over your faith (as our enemies there may 
assert), doing as we please and counting on your pardon, but 
because we are helpers (with yourselves or with God— 
ovvepyot) of your joy (and so chose what was best for you)— 
helpers of your joy, as we ought to be, seeing that (what- 
ever your faults) you are sound in the faith. If this view 
be correct, it is only in the first three verses of the next 
chapter that the Apostle explains how he spared them, 
namely, by deciding not to come with sorrow and by writing 
to them instead. 


CHAPTER. LI. 


OUTLINE OF ARGUMENT. 


He explains what he meant by saying (I. 28) that he had 
spared them; he wished not to come again with sorrow, sad- 
dening those whom he would rather gladden (vv. 1-2), and 
hence he thought it better to write, in order that they might 
’ set things right before he came (8); and if his letter caused 
them sorrow, that was not its purpose (4). Passing on to 
the principal occasion of his own sorrow and theirs, the 
crime of the incestuous sinner, he orders and entreats them 
to show him charity, now that he is repentant, by admitting 
him again to their society (5-8); thus they will prove 
their obedience by forgiving now, even as they were formerly 
asked to prove it by punishing (7). To encourage them 
to forgive, the Apostle promises to ratify their decision, and 
refers to some lenient step already taken by himself in re- 
gard to the sinner for the purpose of foiling the designs of 
Satan (10-11). After the digression in 5-11, he takes up 
again the concluding thought of verse 4, his love for the 
Corinthians. Then, apparently at the thought of the good 
news brought by Titus, he thanks God for causing himself 
and his companions to triumph, and for diffusing through 
them everywhere the odour of the Gospel (14). For they 
are a sweet fragrance of Christ; though the occasion of 
spiritual death to some, they bring spiritual life to others; 
and of such a sublime ministry what mortal is worthy ? 
(15-16). Finally he strikes at the false teachers in Corinth 
(17). 


* StTatTurI autem hoc ipsum *Bur I determined this 
apud me, ne iterum in tris- with myself, not to come to 


As we pointed out in the previous verse, the connexion 
with what precedes is very close; the Apostle continues to 
explain why he remained away from Corinth. 

1. ‘ But I determined this with (rather ‘ for’) myself (as 
the course to be taken), not to come to you again in (or 
‘ with’) sorrow.’ The obvious meaning of this implies that 
he had come to them with sorrow—-causing sorrow to, them 
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titia venirem ad vos. * Si you again in sorrow. ? For 
enim ego contristo vos: et if I make you sorrowful; 
quis est qui me laetificet, Who is he then that can 
nisi qui contristatur ex me? make me glad, but the same 


< : Nin, who is made sorrowful by 

Et hoc ipsum scripsi vo- ein PiAnd Pwraten this 
bis, _ut non cum venero, same to you; that I may 
tristitlam super tristitiam not, when I come, have 


and so to himself—on some previous occasion, and the true 
Greek reading: 76 wh madw ev Ab TEdS Sux ENOetv (not Td 
un modw eNOciv év AU mpd¢ Suéc) confirms this view. 
What he determined was, that he would not pay them a 
second sorrowful visit, not that the second visit he would 
pay them should not be a sorrowful one. Hence although 
St. Luke in the Acts mentions only one visit of Paul to 
Corinth previous to this time (Acts xviii. 1, 11, 18), there 
must have been two, unless it be held that the first sorrow- 
ful coming was that referred to in Acts xviii. But this 
seems most unlikely, seeing that on the one hamd Paul 
was then a stranger to the Corinthians, and on the other 
the context here seems to require that he refers to a coming 
made sorrowful by the conduct of the Corinthians. See 
above, Introd., II. 1, (a). 
_ 2. The meaning is: for if I come bringing sorrow to you, 
who then (xat tic; cf. Mk. x. 26; L. x. 29; xviii. 26; J. ix. 
36, etc.) will there be to gladden me in Corinth? Plainly 
none but you, and you cannot, having been yourselves . 
made sorrowful by me. The singular 6 Avmoduevos is thus 
taken in a collective sense (cf. James ii. 6; 1 Pet. iv. 18). 
Many of the older commentators, however, took a different 
view of this verse: who then can gladden me but he who 
is saddened by me (and thereby led to repentance) ?—as if 
the Apostle were referring to the joy he would experience at 
their sorrow unto repentance. But such a thought has no 
place in the present context; it would be a reason for hasten- 
ing to Corinth, not for delaying to come. 

3. It is disputed to what writing the Apostle here refers, 
_ to this epistle itself or to a lost one written after our present 
First Epistle to the Cormthians or to our present First 
Epistle to the Corinthians. The aorist Zyeaa might refer 
either to this epistle (cf. 1 Cor. ix. 15; Gai. vi. 11, etc.) 
or to a previous one. But if we compare with the present 
passage vii. 8, where the reference undoubtedly is to a 
previous epistle (2y ty émiatoA7). there can be no doubt 
that the reference is the same in the verse before us. More- 
over the present epistle was not written in the affliction 
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habeam, de quibus oportue- sorrow upon sorrow, 
rat me gaudere: confidens from them of whom I 
in omnibus vobis, quia Ought to rejoice; having 

di 3 confidence in you all that 
Sere See Boars omnium my joy is the joy of you all. 
vestrum est. Nam ex ‘For out of much affliction, 
multa tribulatione et an- and anguish of heart I wrote 


and anguish of heart referred to below in verse 4 (cf. vii. 7, 
14, 16). Hence a previous epistle is referred to. Nor is 
there any solid reason for denying that it is our present First 
Epistle to the Corinthians, which may well have been 
written in anguish of heart and tears (v. 4), if we bear in 
mind, on the one hand, the zeal and charity of the Apostle, 
and on the other, the factions (1 Cor. i. 12), the tolerated 
incest, the litigation among Christians, the fornication 
(1 Cor. v.-vi.), the abuses in connexion with the cele- 
bration of the Blessed Eucharist (1 Cor. xi. 20), 
(1 Cor. xv. 12), which it shows to have existed at Corinth. 
We regard as quite improbable, therefore, the view of some 
modern Protestant commentators, who, in order to explain 
the present passage, have invented a lost epistle to the 
Corinthians, written between our present First and Second 
Epistles.? 

What the Apostle says here, therefore, is, that he wrote 
our First Epistle to the Corinthians having this object in 
view, namely, that they should amend before he came (ef. 
1 Cor. iv. 21), and so allow his coming to be joyful; and he 
wrote it trusting in them, that by reason of their sympathy 
with him they rejoiced when he rejoiced, and so would be 
glad to spare him sorrow. Some think that the reference 
in tovto a6 is to the painful passage in 1 Cor. iv. 8—vi. 20, 
which, as vividly present to the mind of the Apostle and his 
readers, might be referred to thus abruptly; others take the 
phrase adverbially: ‘unto this end,’ cf. v. 5; Rom. ix. 17, 
etc.—Instead of ‘sorrow upon sorrow’ (cf. Phil. ii. 27) most 
authorities have only ‘ sorrow.’ 

4, It might naturally be objected to what he has said 
about his anxiety to spare them sorrow: Why, then, did 
you write a letter or a passage that gave us so much pain? 


1 Still more improbable is the view that portion of the said 
lost espistle stands in 2 Cor., x-xiii. This view, which was first 
put forward in Germany by Hausrath in 1870, has since been 
widely adopted by Protestant scholars in England; but German 
scholars have now rightly abandoned it, and we have no doubt 
that it will soon be abandoned in England. Cf. Menzies, “The 
Second Epistle of the Apostle Paul to the Corinthians,”’ Introd., 
p. xix. See above, Introd. 1.2. “a 


Ul. 5.] 


gustia cordis scripsi vobis 
per multas lacrymas: non 
ut contristemini, sed ut 
sciatis quam charitatem ha- 
beam abundantius in vobis. 

° Si quis autem contris- 
tavit, non me contristavit ; 
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to you with many tears; 
not that you should be made 
sorrowful; but that you 
might know the charity I 
have more abundantly to- 
wards you. 

* And if any one have 
caused grief, he hath not 


Here he replies that it was with reluctance and tears he 
wrote it, his object being to show his special love for them. 
He had another object indeed—to secure their repentance 
and amendment, but he prefers to dwell now on the evidence 
of his love for them which the letter afforded, for there is 
no stronger evidence of true charity than when a superior 
rebukes the sins of those whom he loves, though knowing 
that the rebuke will cause pain.—‘ Not that you should be 
made sorrowful.’ It was not their sorrow he intended, 
though no doubt he foresaw it, but their amendment, and 
the manifestation of his love towards them. ‘More abun- 
dantly.’ Estius and others hold that the comparative here 
has only the force of a positive, and indeed it is not easy 
to see why the Apostle’s charity should be greater towards 
the Corinthian Church than towards amy other he had 
founded. For ‘in vobis’ of Vulg. read ‘in vos’ (cig Suéc). 

5. The reference in the two preceding verses to his letter, 
naturally led the Apostle on to think of the sinner whose 
flagrant sin had been the occasion of the severest and most 
painful portion of it (cf. 1 Cor. v. 1, 2, 6), and so he now 
takes occasion to refer at some length to the sinner’s case. 
All the Fathers and early writers who touched the question, 
except Tertullian, understood the reference in vv. 5-10 here 
of the incestuous sinner referred to in 1 Cor. v. 1-5. See the 
references in Corn. on this verse. It is clear that the man 
had repented in the meantime, and the Apostle’s former 
severity now gives place to overflowing charity. It was 
evidently Titus who, on his return from Corinth, brought the 
news of the sinner’s conversion and repentance (cf. vii. 6-18). 

“But if anyone has caused grief,’ ete. The conditional 
form of expression is used, not that there is any doubt in 
the Apostle’s mind about the fact, but as being iess direct 
and less severe upon the now repentant sinner. 

“He hath not grieved me; but in part, that I may not 
burden you all.’ This rendering, as it stands, can hardly 
be made to bear any intelligible sense, and there is no 
doubt that it is wrong. Rather: ‘he hath not grieved me, 
but in part (that I may not bear too hard—or, with R.V., 
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sed ex parte, ut non one- grieved me; but in part, 
rem omnes vos. °Sufficit that I may not burden 
UMP FEL you all. ‘°To him that is 
ili qui elusmodi SEs obiur- such a one this rebuke is 
gatio haec quae fit a pluri- sufficient, that is given by 
many: ‘So that contrari- 
wise you should rather par- 
magis donetis, et console- don and comfort him, lest 


bus: 7 Ita ut econtrario 


‘ press too heavily’) you all.’ The sense most probably is: 
he has not so much grieved me as (or, ‘ not me alone, but ’) 
he has to some extent grieved you all—I say to some extent, 
that I may not bear too hard on him by charging him with 
having grieved all of you deeply. The restrictive clause, 
‘to some extent’ is probably meant not merely to spare 
the sinner’s feelings, but also to hint that not all the 
Corinthian Christians had grieved as they ought over his 
scandalous conduct. 

Some, retaining the punctuation of the Vulgate, have 
understood: he has not grieved me excessively, but only par- 
tially—I say partially, that I may not burden you all with 
sorrow on account of excessive grief of mine. Or, under- 
standing you in the first member, ‘he has grieved not me 
only, but some of you (you in part—cf. Rom, xi. 25), that 
I may not charge you all with want of sorrow at his conduct. 

6. Having referred to the sinner, the Apostle proceeds 
to indicate how the Corinthian Christians are to treat him, 
now that he is repentant. They had been ordered to ex- 
communicate him (1 Cor. v- 1, 18), and St. Paul had evi- 
dently learned from Titus that they had done so with good 
results (vii. 7-12); and now he says that this punishment 
(émityuia is not adequately rendered by the Vulg. ° objur- 
gatio ’ or our ‘ rebuke’; cf. Wisd. iii. 10) which had been 
inflicted by the Corinthian superiors, and enforced by the 
general body of the Corinthian Christians refusing to hold 
any intercourse with the sinner, is or may be regarded as 
(ixovov gott or go7m) sufficient punishment for him, now 
that he is repentant. Té tovobtw is not any person who is 
such, but this person, such as he is, that is, repentant 
(cf. 1 Cor. v. 5; Acts xxii. 22). ‘Ixavév is used substantively. 
Atcy may mean ‘ of itself,’ without any further punishment. 

7. The end of the punishment having been attained in 
the sinner’s conversion, the Apostle says that instead of 
persisting in inflicting it, they should on the contrary now 
rather pardon and comfort him, lest perchance he in the 
circumstances (6 tovodtco) be swallowed up with excessive 
sorrow. The ‘ pardon’ implies that strictly speaking the 


IL. 8.] 


mini, ne forte abundantiori 
tristitia absorbeatur qui 
eiusmodi est. ° Propter 
quod obsecro vos, ut confir- 
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perhaps such an one be 
swallowed up with over- 
much sorrow. ° For which 
cause I beseech you, that 


metis in illum charitatem. you would confirm your 


debt of punishment had not yet been fully paid, and that the 
Corinthian Church was competent to remit it. The 
superiors could remove the excommunication, and the Corin- 
thian faithful could cooperate by receiving the sinner back 
to their society and friendship. But if something still 
remained to be atoned for, and if St. Paul tells the Corin- 
thian Church to pardon it, surely this implies, in case a 
debt of punishment still remained due to God, that the 
pardon availed before God, and not merely in the eyes of 
the Church; otherwise, as St. Thomas argues (Summa, 
Quaest. 25, Art. 1), the sinner would be injured rather than 
benefited, since he would be relieved of earthly 
punishment only to be reserved for punishment 
afterwards in Purgatory. Hence although there is question 
here directly only of removing an ecclesiastical punishment 
—what we now call excommunication—yet many Theolo- 
gians agree with St. Thomas in finding here and in verse 10 
an argument for the Church’s power of granting indulgences 
that avail before God. The Council of Trent (Sess. 25, 
Decret. de Indulg.) anathematises those ‘‘ who either assert 
that indulgences are useless or deny that the Church has 
the power of granting them.’’—‘ Swallowed up’ alludes 
most probably to death by drowning; see Ps. cxxiii. 2, 3. 


8. IlxexxaAé) must have here the sense of ‘I beseech ’ or” Und 


‘TI exhort,’? though in the preceding verse it is evidently 
used in the sense of comforting (see above oni. 4). The 
Apostle beseeches or exhorts when, as St. Chrys. says, he 
might command. What he exhorts them to do is, publicly 
to manifest and ratify charity towards the sinner. Kupdo a 
(xbpoc, strength, authority) means to sanction or confirm 
a thing publicly, and hence the Apostle exhorts them to 


2Cornely takes 7%0%x%AG here in the sense of commanding, 
but the word nowhere else has this meaning and the two texts to 
which he appeals (1 Tim. vi. 2; Tit. ii. 15) do not require it. He 
is right indeed in holding that the Apostle commands receiving 
back the sinner, but this command ig not conveyed by Tapuxaro, 
but by the intimation (v. 6) that the sinner was already sufficiently 
punished in the circumstances, and by the positive direction to 
receive him back (v. 7). Hence the Apostle first commands that 
he be received back, then exhorts or entreats that it be done publicly 
and gracefully. 
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* Ideo enim et scripsi, ut charity towards him. ° For 
to this end also did I write, 
that I may know the experi- 
vestrum, an in omnibus ment of you, whether you 
be obedient in all things. 
* And to whom you have 
tem aliquid donastis, et pardoned anything, I also. 


cognoscam experimentum 


obedientes sitis. 1% Cui au- 


manifest publicly charity towards the sinner by receiving 
him again into the bosom of the Church, the superiors for- 
mally removing the excommunication, and the faithful act- 
ing towards the sinner accordingly. ‘‘ Unite the member 
to the body, add the sheep to the fold, show him warm 
affection’’ (Theod.). 

9. The aorist Zypaja might refer, as an epistolary aorist, 
to what he has just written here about receiving back the 
sinner. The sense would then be: for to this end do I bid 
you to receive him back, that I may know the proof of you, 
whether you are obedient in all things—-in publicly restor- 
ing him to the fold as well as in publicly expelling him. But 
as the same word éypaya in verse 38 refers back to his 
former letter, a reference to that former letter, our present 
First Epistle to the Corinthians, is more probable here also. 

The sense, then, seems to be: receive him back, and be 
obedient, for to this end did I also write my former letter 


\ 


(note, eg todo yao xal zypapx, not éyoaba yap xal ei¢ toto) 
that ‘I might know (‘ cognoscerem ’ instead of Vulg. * cog- 
noscam ’) the proof of you (i.e., put you to the test), whether 
you are obedient in all things, in things unpleasant and 
difficult (like the punishment of the sinner), as well as in 
things pleasant and easy. It is as if he said: in this present 
letter I ask for your obedience, for I also wrote my former 
letter to test it. 

Of course the sinner’s conversion was the final and prin- 
cipal object St. Paul had in view when writing 1 Cor, v. 1-7; 
but this would easily be understood, and he prefers to dwell 
upon the other object, the testing the obedience of the 
Corinthians, in order that he may the more stimulate them 
_to obedience now in receiving back the sinner. 

10. Lest they should still hesitate about showing mercy 
_ to the sinner, he tells them that he is ready to ratify what- 
ever forgiveness they extend: ‘ But to whom you pardon 
anything, I also.’ * Donastis’ in Vulg. ought to be 
‘donatis ’; the evidence for the latter is absolutely decisive. 
Though the statement is general, the context justifies us 
in restricting it to the case of the sinner, who is thus again 


é 


vaguely referred to. q 
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ego: nam et ego quod do- For, what I have pardoned, 
if I have pardoned any- 


_* thing, for your sakes have 
ter vos in persona Christi, I done it in the person of 


>a RRRReeeen 


‘For what I also have pardoned, if I have pardoned any- 
thing’, ete., reading: 6 uexaprouat, ef i xeydproua 
with B8BACEFGOP, It. Vulg. Syr. Copt. There seems 
to be reference to something different from the ratification 
of the pardon to be granted by the Corinthians, which has 
been referred to in the first clause of the verse. The 
Apostle seems to say: I shall ratify what you do, for I 
myself have done so and so for your sakes; the use of yo, 
the emphatic repetition of éy@, and the change to the 
perfect tense (xeykorcuar) all go to prove this. But what 
he refers to, is not clear. It is not likely that he alludes 
to previous pardons extended to other sinners in Corinth. 
Probably he is still speaking with reference to the inces- 
tuous sinner, and alluding to the remission of the dire 
punishment, which he had previously declared his inten- 
tion to inflict (see above on 1 Cor. v. 3-5, p. 64). He 
had decided to give Satan power over the sinner’s body 
to afflict it, but perhaps he relented and did not do so,* and 
this non-infliction of that terrible punishment may be the 
“pardon ’ here alluded to. Or if he did inflict it, he may 
already have withdrawn it, and this withdrawal would be 
the ‘pardon’ in question. In either case, the clause, ‘ if 
I have pardoned anything,’ does not express doubt, any 
more than the conditional glause in verse 5, for we can 
hardly suppose the Apostle to doubt about the practical 
effect of the pardon he had granted. 

He adds that it was on account of the Corinthian Chris- 
tians he had granted the pardon. Some say he means on 
account of a request of theirs; others, that he did not wish 
to put them to shame by inflicting or continuing the heavier 
punishment, when they had shown theinselves so remiss 
(1 Cor. v. 2) in regard to the lighter. The next verse seems 
to show that he means that his lenient measures were in- 
tended for the benefit of the Corinthian Church, as extreme 
severity might lead to despair in the incestuous man and 
others. 

“In the person of Christ ’ is to be connected with ‘ I have 


navi, si quid donavi, prop- 


$ Even the Apostles did not always carry out their intentions or 
realise their anticipations. St. Paul himself told the Hphesians 
(Acts xx. 25) that he knew they should see his face no more, yet it 
is practically certain from the Pastoral Epistles that he visited Asia 
Minor, and probably Ephesus, again (Cf. 1 Tim. i. 8; iv. 18, etc.). 


v 
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“2 Jt non circumveniamur a Christ, That we be not 
Satana; non enim ignora- over-reached by satan. For 
mus cogitationes eius. we are not ignorant of his. 


® Cum venissem autem Bae nen 1 ee 
nd when I was come 


P roadem propter evange- 4, ‘Troas for the gospel 
lium Christi, et ostium of Christ, and a door was 
mihi apertum esset 1n Do- opened unto me in the 
mino, “ Non habui re- Lord, ™ I had no rest in 
quiem spiritui meo, eo my spirit, because I found 


pardoned,’ which is understood. It igs uncertain whether 
the phrase means in the person and with the authority of 
Christ, as Estius and many others hold, or before the face 
of Christ (cf. Prov: viii. 80), in His presence, i.e., Christ 
looking on and approving, as is maintained by Cornely and 
many others. 

11. Here we have the object he had in view in his lenient 
treatment of the sinner; he meant that no extreme severity 
on his part should give Satan an opportunity of leading men 
to despair. The verb mAcovextety (‘ to overreach ’) meams 
to take more than one’s share, to gain an advantage. St. 
Chrys. remarks upon the present verse, that in ordinary 
temptations Satan uses his own weapons, but when under 
the guise of excessive repentance or through the excessive 
severity of superiors he leads people to despair, then indeed he 
turns our own weapons against us, overreaches us, and takes 
more than his share. 

‘For we are not ignorant of his devices.’ The devices 
referred to are Satan’s schemes of compassing evil through 
what seems to be good. Such devices in a general way 
were not unknown to St. Paul or his readers, for the Scrip- 
ture made them evident, ¢.g., Gen. iii. 4-5, where Eve under 
the guise of good was tempted to evil; but of course only God 
knows all the devil’s devices. The Greek word rendered 
‘devices’ here, is rendered by ‘senses’ in iii. 14, by 
‘ minds ’ in iv. 4; xi. 3, and by ‘ understanding’ in x. 5; 
Phil. iv. 7. Properly it designates the act of the mind 
in thinking or designing, and then the mind itself. 

12-18. After the digression in vv. 5-11, he resumes with 
the concluding thought of verse 4, his love for the Corin- 
thians; and he now advances striking evidence for it from - 
the fact that even in circumstances favourable to the preach- 
ing of the Gospel his soul could not find rest till he met his 
ambassador to Corinth, and learned from him the condition 
of its church.—Troas was the name of a district and of @ 
town on the North-west coast of Asia Minor; the town is 


Il. 14.] 


quod non invenerim Titum 
fratrem meum : sed valefa- 
ciens eis, profectus sum in 
Macedoniam. 

“ Deo autem gratias, qui 
semper triumphat nos in 
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not ‘Titus my brother, but 
bidding them farewell, I 
went into Macedonia. 

“ Now thanks be to 
God, who always maketh 
us to triumph in Curisr 


eee 


probably meant here. This coming of the Apostle to 
Troas is passed over in silence by St. Luke in Acts xx. 1, 
but St. Luke records a previous (Acts xvi. 8) and a sub- 
sequent (Acts xx. 6) visit of the Apostle to the place. Itis 
clear from the present verse that St. Paul intended to 
preach there on this occasion, and that the prospect was 
promising ‘in the Lord,’ i.e., in the work of the Lord, or 
rather, through the grace of Christ, which had prepared 
many of the people of Troas to hearken to the Gospel. Yet 
such was his anxiety to meet Titus, who had evidently been 
told to meet him at Troas, and to learn the condition of the. 
Corinthian church and the effect of hig former letter, that 
he could find no rest for (or in) hig spirit, but crossed the 
Aigean sea to Macedonia, hoping there to meet with Titus 
on his way back from Corinth, or at all events thus to 
make another stage on the journey which, guided by the 
Holy Spirit, he had mapped out for himself through Mace- 
donia to Achaia and Jerusalem (Acts xix. 21), 

Titus, who is here called ‘brother,’ i.c., companion 1m: 
preaching the Gospel, was afterwards left in supreme charge. 
of the church of Crete (Tit. i. 5), where he lived to extreme 
old age, and St. Paul towards the end of his life wrote to: 
him the Epistle which we still have. 

14. The triumphant strain into which the Apostle now.¥ 
breaks forth can hardly be fully accounted for by any suc- / 
cess he had in Macedonia, for see below vii. 5; but rather: 
by the good news, which, Titus brought from Corinth (vii. 
6-7), and which reminded him of God’s goodness to him 
always and everywhere. The verb QouepGeverv, in classical’ 
writers and in the only other place where it occurs in St. 
Paul, Col. ii. 15, means ‘ to lead captive in triumph,’ but 
in the present verse it most probably means ‘to cause to 
triumph,’* and God caused Paul and his companions or 


Hiphil haud raro usurpantur: yaxbyteveu discere, sed uaOytevew 
tive efficere ut aliquis discat, i.e., docere (Matt. 28, 19); 
Baowvrebewy regnare et Buothedery tuvk regem facere aliquem 
(1 Reg. 8, 22); avatéAAew oriri sed 6 Oedc d&vatéArer tov HALov- 
orirt facit solem (Matt. 5, 45), etc.” (Corn.). 


| 
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Curisto Insu, et odorem Jesus, and  manifesteth 


notitiae suae manifestat per the odour of his know- 
nos in omni loco: ™ Quia ledge by us in every 


aerate % place. “For we are the 
Christi bonus odor sumus good odour of Christ unto 


Deo, in iis qui salvi funt, God, in them that are 
ie pence ye hae pereunt : saved, and in them that 

Aliis quidem odor mortis perish. To the one in- 
in mortem: aliis autem deed the odour of death unto 


YS 


perhaps all the Apostles (nud) to triumph in Christ (omit 
“Jesus ’), i.e., through Christ and His grace. 

‘The odour of His knowledge ’ means the odour which 1s 
the knowledge of Him (God), tig yvaoews being a genitive 
of apposition. The thought of a triumphal procession with 
its incense, etc., probably suggested the metaphor of the 
odour. The metaphor forcibly sets forth the penetrating 
and diffusive power of the Gospel. 

15. Some think that the Apostle now speaks of himself 
and other ministers of the Gospel as the fragrant thing 
(edSta) from which the odour (doy) spreads, and there is 
no doubt that the word edwSt« could bear this sense (cf. 
Grimm). But since in the next verse (16) the same people 
are spoken of as an odour (éou%), it is better to take evudta 
of a sweet fragrance, and hold that while in v. 15 he speaks of 
the knowledge of Christ as the odour, in the present verse 
he refers to himself and his companions as the sweet fra- 
grance. The sense is: for we are Christ’s sweet fragrance 
(Christ being the source of their influence) unto God 
(to please Him and glorify Him) in the case of those who 
are being saved, and of those who are perishing. 

16. The Gospel and its preachers retain their salutary 
power, but the effects are very different in those differently 
disposed. To those who are perishing, i.e., who refuse to 
believe or to put their faith into practice, the preachers (the 
subject remains the same as in ¥. 15) are an occasion of 
spiritual ruin like Christ Himself (L. ii. 84: ‘‘ Behold this 
(child) is set up for the fall, and for the resurrection of many 
in Israel’’); but to those who believe and act accordingly, 
they are an occasion of spiritual life. Such is clearly: the 
sense. 

If we follow the reading represented by the Vulgate, the 
‘ odour of death unto death’ probably means a deadly odour 
leading to spiritual death, the other, a life-giving odour 
leading to spiritual life; but the best Greek MSS., sup- 
ported by the Coptic version and a number of the earlier 
Fathers, read ‘ an odour from death (é Qxverov) unto death,’ 


II. 17.) 


odor vitae in vitam. Et ad 
haec quis tam idoneus? 
“ Non enim sumus sicut 
plurimi, adulterantes ver- 
bum Dei, sed ex sinceri- 
tate, sed sicut ex Deo, co- 
ram Deo, in Christo loqui- 
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death ; but to the others the 
odour of life unto life. 
And for these things who 
is §0 sufficient? ™ For 
we are not as many adul- 
terating the word of God, 
but with sincerity, but as 
from God before God in 


mur. Christ we speak. 
na Da a RR ac 


and ‘an odour from life unto life,’ which probably means 
an odour as from a dead and putrid body leading to death 
(“odor qualis spargitur a morte, i.e., re mortifera, pestifera, 
cadavere, et ipse mortifer,’? Grimm), and an odour as from 
a living and life-giving body leading to spiritual life. ‘‘ For 
the two different effects of the Word of God, cf. Luke 
i. 84; John xii. 48; Matt. xi. 21. Nothing is more clearly 
contained in Holy Writ than this, that the teaching of Christ 
and of the envoys of Christ to men is not a teaching which 
it is open to mankind to reject with impunity. The message 
is not: ‘there is a way, one of many good ways, if you 
like to take it’: but, as St. Peter put it on the day of 
Pentecost: Save yourselves from this perverse generation 
(Acts ii. 40). Therefore a Church whose chief mark is 
“comprehensiveness’ cannot be the Church of Christ ’” 
(Rick.). 

‘ And for these things who is so sufficient?’ ‘So’ (Vulg. 
“tam *) must be omitted; probably ‘ quis tam’ (Vulg.) is a 
copyist’s error for ‘ quisnam.’ The implied reply to the: 
question is that nobody is sufficient of his own strength and 
without the help of God, from whom he needs a eall to such 
an exalted ministry (iii. 5-6). 

17. This verse is most naturally connected with v. 
15 and the first part of v. 16: we are Christ’s ‘ sweet 
fragrance,’ ‘for we are not as the many adulterating,’ 
etc., and the question, ‘and for these things who is 
sufficient?’ is thrown in parenthetically. Kanyarevovtes 
may contain both the idea of adulterating, and that of 
making profit by, the word of God; the Apostle is hitting at 
certain teachers in Corinth, who mixed false doctrine (cf. iv. 
2; 1 Cor. xy. 12) or human conceits with the Gospel, and also 
made money by it (cf. xi. 20). Unlike such, Paul and his 
companions speak ‘as of sincerity,’ i.¢., as teachers really 
sincere, speaking the truth at all costs; as ‘from God,’ who, 
sent and inspired them; ‘in the presence of God,’ who sees: 
their thoughts; ‘in Christ,’ z.e., united to Christ and sup- 
ported by His grace (cf. i. 12). 


CHAPTER III. 


OUTLINE OF ARGUMENT. 


St. Paul and his fellow-workers had no need to extol them- 
selves; the Church of Corinth was their commendatory letter 
(vv. 1-3). Their confidence was not due to any feeling of 
self-sufficiency or arrogant presumption, but was based upon 
Christ; of themselves, without God’s grace, they were in- 
capable of even one salutary thought, and it was He who 
made them ministers of the New Testament, the Testament 
of the Spirit (4-6). Next he takes occasion to point out the 
superior glory of this New Testament (7-11); the Law led to 
spiritual death, and was only letters graven on stones, the 
New Testament is the giving of life and of the Spirit|(7-8) ; 
the Law was unto condemnation, the New Testament is 
unto justice; and in comparison with the glory attaching to 
the preaching of the Gospel, to the Christian ministry, and 
the New Dispensation, the glory that attached to the giving 
of the Law, to the Mosaic ministry, and the Old Dispensa- 
tion, was really nothing (9-10); finally the Law and all that 
it stood for was transitory, the New Testament ana all that 
it stands for is eternal (11). As ministers, then, of this 
glorious New Testament, Paul and his companions are out- 
spoken, having nothing to hide, but the minds of the Jews, 
dulled of old, are dulled and incredulous still, and the veil of 
unbelief remains unlifted from their hearts, for only through 
Christ can it be lifted (12-15). But whensoever their hearts 
shall really turn to God, the veil shall disappear (16); the 
God, however, to whom they must turn is the Holy Spirit of 
life and liberty in the New Covenant (17). Finally, the 
Apostle says that all Christians, reflecting as mirrors the 
glory of God, are transformed into His likeness by a trans- 
formation worthy of a Divine Spirit as its source (18). 


‘INCIPIMUS iterum nos- ’Do we begin again to 
metipsos commendare? aut commend ourselves? Or do- 
numquid egemus (sicut we need (as some do) 


1. Apparently the Apostle had been charged by his adver- 
saries in Corinth with puffing himself and his fellow- 
ministers of the Gospel, and he had probably learned of this 
charge through Titus. His adversaries may have pointed 


Il. 2, 3.] 


quidam) commendatitiis 
epistolis ad vos, aut ex vo- 
bis? ° Epistola nostra vos 
estis, scripta in cordibus 
nostris, quae scitur et legi- 
tur ab omnibus hominibus : 
* Manifestati quod epistola 
estis Christi, ministrata a 
nobis, et scripta non atra- 
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epistles of commendation to 
you, or from you? *You 
are our epistle, written in 
our hearts, which is known 
and read by all men: 
*Being manifested, that you 
are the epistle of Christ, 
ministered by us, and 
written not with ink, but 


ESSE 


to such passages as 1 Cor. iv. 9-16; ix. 1-2, 15-22, ete. He 
now takes up this charge. 

‘Or do we need’? etc. Read % wh (‘ or do we ’?), not 
et uy(‘ unless’). In the latter reading the sense would be 
that he was not beginning to commend himself, unless in- 
deed he needed (and this would be ironical) like certain other 
teachers, commendatory letters. But the reading ‘or do 
we ’? is better supported, and is in every way more probable. 

2. We want no letters of commendation—I and Timothy, 
founders of your church—you, our converts, are our letter, 
near and dear to our hearts, and known and read by all men. 
With Cajetan, we think, against Cornely and others, that 
the above is the simplest and most natural view of ‘ written 
in our hearts.’ The Corinthian Christians were dear to the 
hearts of their teachers, and as they have just been meta- 
phorically referred to as a letter, the fact that they were 
dear, would be naturally expressed by saying that the letter 
was written in the teachers’ hearts. ‘ Which is known,’ 
ete. The prominence of Corinth as capital of Achaia made 
the condition of its church, and the connexion of St. Paul 
and his companions with it, widely known, 

3. This is to be connected closely with the preceding: 
Ye are our letter of commendation, inasmuch as ye are 
manifestly seen to be a letter of Christ, etc. If we strip the 
statement of its metaphorical dress, the sense is that the 
Corinthian Church was established by Christ through the 
ministry of Paul and his companions and chiefly through 
the grace of the Holy Ghost. As such, it was, as it were, 
a Divine letter of commendation for St. Paul and his com- 
panions.—‘ Not with ink’ alludes to the ordinary manner 
of writing letters at that time, with ink on papyrus. ‘ The 
Spirit of the living God’ is the Holy Ghost, and God is 
said to be ‘living’ to imply His power to regenerate the 
Corinthians and quicken them to a new life.—‘ Not in tables 
of stone.’ Letters of commendation were not written on 
tables of stone, but the mention of the Spirit of God seems 
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mento, sed spiritu Dei 
vivi: non in tabulis lapi- 
deis, sed in tabulis cordis 
carnalibus. 

* Fiduciam autem talem 
habemus per Christum ad 
Deum: ° Non quod sufii- 
clientes simus cogitare ali- 
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(JIL. 4, 5. 


with the Spirit of the living 
God : not in tables of stone, 
but in the fleshy tables of 
the heart. 

‘And such confidence 
we have, through Christ 
towards God. *° Not that we 
are sufficient to think any- 


to have suggested to the Apostle the thought of the ‘ finger 
of God’ (Exod. xxxi. 18), which wrote the ten command- 
ments on two tables of stone in the wilderness, and this 
still further suggested the thought of the contrast, which 
he will develop in a moment (vv. 6-7), between the Old and 
the New Dispensation, the Old with its tables of stone sym- 
bolical of the stony hearts of the Jews, and the New with 
the Divine laws written by the Holy Ghost on the impres- 
sionable hearts of men (cf. Ezech. xxxvi. 26; Heb. viii. 10). 
‘But in the fleshy tables of the heart.’ This supposes 
naodtag (gen. sing.) to be the correct reading, but there is 
at least as much authority for xxedtoug (dat. plural), ‘ in tables 
(that are) hearts of flesh.’ However the question of read- 
ing here is unimportant, as the resulting sense is the same 
in both. 

4. Lest such (towwdtyy) confidence as he has just shown 
in reference to himself and his companions in ii. 15-17 and 
in the claim which he has just made that the Corinthian 
Church was a sort of commendatory letter from Christ, 
should seem to savour of presumption or false pride, he now 
says that they have this confidence, not in dependence on 
themselves, but through Christ, by whose grace alone they 
are what they are (cf. 1 Cor. xv. 10).—‘ Towards God.’ 
Many take the sense to be: we have this confidence through 
Christ, in God as its source, but we doubt if mode tov Oedv 
admits such a sense; it seems more natural to take the words 
as in Rom. iv. 2, ‘ before God,’ as if the Apostle said: we 
have this confidence not only before men, but also before 
God, who knows our thoughts and shall be our Judge. 

5. Whatever be the true position of &q’ Exutév, the opposi- 
tion between the two clauses of the verse shows that the 
Apostle means that it was not of (&®’) themselves, as from 
(¢€, denoting the primary cause) themselves that they were 
sufficient to think anything, but their sufficiency was from 
God; that is to say, the words ‘ of ourselves, as from our- 
selves’ are not to be connected with ‘to think’ but with 
‘not that we are sufficient ’: ‘ Not that of ourselves, as from 
ourselves, we are sufficient to think anything, but our suffi- 
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quid a nobis, quasi ex no- thing of ourselves, as of our- 
bis: sed sufficientia nostra selves; but our sufficiency 


ciency is from God.’ The words ‘ of ourselves’ (&o’ &xvtév) 
are found in some authorities after ‘ not that we are suffi- 
cient,’ in others after ‘to think anything ’ (‘to think any- 
thing of ourselves, as from ourselves’), in others again 
before ‘we are sufficient’ (‘not that of ourselves we are 
sufficient’). The last is the order in BNC Copt., and is 
most probably right. 

Whether we understand the Apostle to speak of the in- 
ability of himself and his companions without the grace of 
God to think of anything or do anything that would be 
efficacious in ‘the preaching of the Gospel, or as the un- 
restricted form of the statement seems to require, of their 
inability to think in a salutary way of anything whatever, 
in either case the necessity of grace follows from the verse; 
for even in the former view it may be fairly concluded that 
if the Apostles without grace could do nothing in the way 
of efficacious preaching, a pari without it their hearers could 
do nothing in the way of efficacious hearing; in other words, 
without grace they could not assent to the Gospel preached 
to them. But, as we have said, the wider and unqualified 
form of the statement seems to insist directly on the neces- 
sity of grace for every salutary thought, all the more so as 
in the beginning of the next verse the Apostle distinguishes 
his God-given sufficiency as an Apostle from his God-given 
sufficiency generally. The verse, then, has always been 
urged, and rightly, both against the Pelagians, who denied 
the necessity of grace absolutely; and against the Semi- 
pelagians who denied its necessity for the beginning of a 
salutary work, S. Aug. (De Praedest. Sanct., ii. 5) referring 
to the present verse says: ‘‘ Attendant et verba ista per- 
pendant, qui putant ex nobis esse fidei coeptum et ex Deo 
esse fidei supplementum. Quis enim non videat prius esse 
gogitare quam credere? . . . Quod ergo pertinet ad 
religionem et pietatem, de qua loquebatur Apostolus, si non 
gumus idonei cogitare aliquid quasi ex nobismet ipsis, sed 
 sufficientia nostra ex Deo est, profecto non sumus idonei 
eredere aliquid quasi ex nobismet ipsis, sed sufficientia 
nostra, qua credere incipiamus, ex Deo est.’? And the 
Second Council of Orange (529 a.p.), quoting John xv. 5 
(‘ without Me you can do nothing ’) and the present verse, 
defined in its seventh canon against the Pelagians: ‘‘ If any 
man maintains that by his natural powers he can think 
anything good, pertaining to the salvation of eternal life, or 
choose it, or assent to the salutary preaching of the Gospel, 
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ex Deo est: ‘*Quietidon- is from God. ‘Who also 
eos nos fecit ministros novi hath made us fit ministers 
testamenti; non littera, sed of the new testament, not in 
spiritu: Jittera enim occi- the letter, but in the spirit. 
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without the illumination and inspiration of the Holy Ghost, 
he is deceived by an heretical spirit.’’ 

6. As already noticed, the sufficiency here spoken of is 
not the same as in the preceding verse (‘also made us 
suffice as ministers’); that was general, this is special. 
Note in the preceding verse and this, ‘ sufficient,’ ‘ suffi- 
cience,’ “ suffice,’ and also ‘ sufficient ’ in ii. 16; the point of 
this iteration is obscured in the present verse by our ordi- 
nary English rendering ‘ made us fit.—‘ The new testa- 
ment ’ is the new covenant between God and man inaugur- 
ated by Christ, and ratified by His death (hence called a 
testament) in which, instead of the multiplied precepts hav- 
ing no grace attached to them to secure their fulfilment, 
which marked the old covenant, we have an abundant out- 
pouring of the graces of the Holy Ghost (cf. Heb. viii. 10-12; 
x. 16; John xvi. 18-14). It is a testament ‘ not of letter, 
but of Spirit,’ in the sense just explained. 

‘For the letter killeth,’ but the Spirit quickeneth (or 
‘ giveth life ’). Compare Rom. iv. 15: ‘ For the law worketh 
wrath,’ Rom. v. 20: ‘ But the law entered in addition (to 
concupiscence, v. 12) that the transgression might abound ’; 
also Rom. vii. 7; viii. 2-8. The Mosaic law by increasing 
men’s knowledge of what was wrong made them more culp- 
able if they sinned; besides, on the principle Nitimur in 
vetitum, it often provoked to sin, owing to man’s rebellious 
and corrupt nature since the Fall (Rom. vii. 7). And while 
it thus increased man’s responsibility and led to multiplied 
transgressions, it had no grace attached to it which might 
make its fulfilment possible. True, grace was obtainable 
and was often obtained under the Law, but this was not 
in virtue of the Law itself but of the merits of the Redeemer 
to come. Hence although the Law was holy and good in 
itself (Rom. vii. 12), yet owing to the corruption of man’s ~ 
nature the net result of it, apart from Christ’s grace, was 
increased sin. Why then, it may be asked, did God give it 
to the Jews? Because of compensating advantages, just 
as He gives man the power to sin when He gives 
him free will. The Law kept the Jews apart from heathen 
nations, and preserved pure and undefiled the monotheistic 
religion; and guided by its precepts, with the grace of the 
Redeemer that was to come, many men in the Old Testa- 
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dit, spiritus autem vivifi- For the letter killeth : but 
cat. 7 Quod si ministratio the spirit quickeneth. ’ Now 
mortis, litteris deformata 14 the ministration of death, 
; bt Pee 2 engraven with letters upon 
in lapidibus, fuit in gloria : stones, was glorious: so 


ita ut non possent intendere that the children of Israel 


ment attained to great sanctity. At the same time the 
imperfection of the old covenant led men to look forward to 
a better, and so helped to prepare them for Christ’s coming 
and for the Christian dispensation. These few considerations 
will help to explain both why God gave the Law, and how 
St. Paul could say, as he does here, that ‘ the letter killeth.’ 

7. In this and the four following verses he declares the 
superior glory of the new dispensation and of its ministers: 
the law, which led to spiritual death, was only letters upon 
stones, the new testament is the giving of the Spirit 
(7-8); the law was unto condemnation, the new testament 
is unto justice (9-10); the law was transitory, the new 
testament is eternal (11). If, then, the giving of the law 
was surrounded with glory, how much more, on these three 
grounds, shall the preaching of the Gospel be in glory? That 
the giving of the law was surrounded with glory, which shone 
in the face of Moses, who was God’s minister in giving it, 
see Hxod. xxxiv. 29-85: ‘ And Aaron and the children of 
Israel seeing the face. of Moses horned (‘ shining ’"—the Vul- 
gate’s ‘ cornutam faciem ’ is responsible for the pictures that 
we sometimes see of Moses with horns), were afraid to come 
near’ (Exod. xxxiv. 30). As a deduction from this state- 
ment that they “ were afraid to come near ’ or perhaps rely- 
ing upon a tradition, St. Paul says here that they ‘ could 
rot steadfastly behold the face of Moses on account of the 
glory of his countenance.’ The last words of the verse: 
“which is made void ’ (thy xatuoyouuévyy) refer to the glory, 
and mean that it was! passing away, was coming to nought. 
We might render ‘on account of the glory, transient though 
it was.’ Though the glory on the face of Moses was only 
a transient glory, symbolical of the transitory character of 
his ministry and of the covenant in which he ministered, yet 
it was so great that the Jews could not look steadfastly upon 
it. If such was the case, how much greater must be the 
glory, even though it be spiritual and not sensible, that 


+“ Quum Participium praesentis etiam inserviat exprimendo Parti- 
eipio Imperfecti, quod propriam sibi formam non habct, frequenter fit 
ut Participium Praesentis in narrations adhibeatur de re peracta,”’ 
Beel. G. G., p. 376. 
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filii Israel in faciem Moysi, 
propter gloriam vultus eius 
* Quo- 


modo non magis ministra- 


quae evacuatur : 


tio spiritus erit in gloria? 
° Nam si ministratio dam- 
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could not steadfastly be- 
hold the face of Moses, for 
the glory of his counten- 
ance, which is made void : 
* How shall not the minis- 
tration of the Spirit be 
rather in glory? ° For if 


the ministration of condem- 


nationis gloria est: multo nation be glory, much more 


Dh wshih Avr 
surrounds ie giving ge nek new Hay, the preachin of the 
Gospel! 

We take Siaxovia, with the Vulgate (‘ ministratio,’ not 
as usually ‘ ministerium ’), of the actual giving of the law 
and of the Gospel in vv. 7, 8, 9, not of the ministry, or office 
of Moses and of the preachers of the Gospel. Ataxovia cer- 
tainly can bear such a meaning (ix. 1; 1 Cor. xvi. 15); while 
if it be understood here, as Estius and Cornely understand 
it, of the office of the ministers, it is impossible to give any 
fair explanation of the opening words of this verse: } 
Staxovia . evtetuncoueyy ; ‘the office of the ministers 

: engraved,’ etc.! But if the reference is to the 
actual giving of the law, then the manner of that giving is 
described in the words ‘ engraven with letters upon stones.’ 
Moreover, the reference to the brightness on the face of 
Moses, naturally suggests the actual giving of the tables of 
the law, when that brightness appeared. The Revised 
Version, in harmony with our view, has ‘ ministration,’ not 
ministry, in the three verses. 

8. The general sense of this verse is evident from what 
has been said on the preceding. ‘ The Spirit’ is the Holy 
Ghost (cf. v. 8, ‘the Spirit of the living God’), and ‘ the 
ministration of the Spirit ’ is the preaching of the Gospel, 
through which the Holy Ghost is given to men. Moses, 
then, gave letters engraven on stones; Paul and his com- 
panions gave the Holy Ghost in the living hearts of men 
(v. 8). How much greater, then, must be the glory that 
surrounds the preaching of the Gospel! The future goto is 
used either because he is turning from the Old Testament 
to the New, or because much of the preaching of the Gospel 
still remained to be done. 

9. This enforces the a fortiori argument of v. 8. The law 
referred to by metonymy as ‘death’ in v. 7, is now referred 
to as ‘ condemnation,’ the sense being that it was the occa- 
sion (while man’s corrupt nature was the cause, Rom. vil. 
8-11) of death and condemnation. The Greek has no verb 
ee in the first are but context i. be 
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magis abundat ministerium the ministration of justice 
iustitiae in gloria. “Nam aboundeth in glory. ™ For 
nec glorificatum est quod even that which was glo- 
claruit in hac parte, prop- rious in this part was not 
ter excellentem gloriam. glorified, by reason of the 


. that the Vulg. ‘est’ is wrong; it ought to be ‘ fuit.’ The 


first * dixxovia more probably ought to be replaced by the 
dative: ‘for if to the ministration of condemnation (there 
was) glory.’ Note that in the last clause here the glory 
referred to in the preceding verse as future, is now spoken 
of as present—‘ aboundeth.’ It shone on the preaching of 
the Gospel in the beginning, as it shall shine on it throughout 
the Church’s history. 

10. Kal yao introduces a new thought, which however 
enforces (yée) what has been said. The change to the 
neuter 76 Sedofaouévov (‘ that which was glorious ’) instead 


of 7 Sucxovia is probably made because he wishes to cover 


all that was glorified at the giving of the Law, not merely 
the ministration of the Law itself, but also the ministry of 
Moses, and the covenant of which he was minister. All 
were glorified in the glory that surrounded the giving of the 
Law. The sense of the verse is that in comparison with the 
glory attaching to the preaching of the Gospel, the Christian 
ministry and the New Dispensation, no glory attached to the 
giving of the Law, the ministry of Moses or the Old Dis- 
pensation. ‘“‘ At night the light of a lamp appears very 
bright, but at noon it is hidden and seems not to be a light 
at all’’ (Theod.). We might have expected aorists here in- 
stead of the perfects SeddZuota and deSoEacuévoy ; probably 
the perfects are due to the LXX. text of Exod. xxxiv. 29, 35. 

“In this part,’ rather ‘ in this instance’ (cf. ix. 8) of the 
giving of the Law. The words, we believe, are to be con- 
nected, as the collocation suggests, not with the verb, 
but with the clause ‘ that which was glorious ’; 
that which was glorious in this instance, was not 
(really) glorious, when compared with (&exev, lit. 
“on account of ’) the surpassing glory of the preaching of the 
Gospel, the Christian ministry, and the New Dispensation. 
Others, connecting with the verb, take ‘ in this part’ equal 
“in this respect,’ which would then be explained by what 
follows : was not really made glorious in this respect (namely) 
on account of the surpassing, etc. But the former view 
seems preferable, as the clause is not to be connected with 
the verb, but with the participle. 
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“ Si enim quod evacuatur, glory that excelleth. “ For 
per gloriam est: multoma- 1 oar oe 1s jes = 
‘ . -, was glorious, muc r 
Bia quod ment, 10 glo lat iyliicl orem an 
est. Habentes igitur ta- glory. “Having therefore 
lem spem, multa fiducia cych hope, we use much 
utimur : = Et non sicut confidence : B And not as 
Moyses ponebat velamen Moses put a veil upon his 


11. As verse 9 illustrates and enforces v. 8, so does this 
verse, verse 10; note eb.vce in both cases. ‘ For if that 
which was transient (lit. ‘was coming to nought’) was 
through glory, much more that which is permanent is (and 
shall be—the Greek has no verb expressed) in glory.’ The 
‘much more ’ here is emphatic, and meant to support the 
strong statement of v. 10, that all that was glorified at the 
giving of the Law had no glory in comparison with the things 
corresponding to them in the New Dispensation. Some press 
the prepositions 31% and év, as if ‘ through glory ’ implied 
transiency; ‘in glory,’ permanency, and undoubtedly they 
sometimes imply this (cf. Rom. v. 10); yet, as the ministra- 
tion of the Law was said above, in v. 7, to be in glory, 
though that glory was declared in the same verse to be 
coming to nought, we cannot press the distinction here with 
confidence. The things referred to are permanent, because 
the Christian Dispensation is final, never to be supplanted 
by another. 

12. “ Such hope ’ is the hope of greater glory founded upon 
the superior excellence of the New Dispensation, as set forth 
in vv. 7-11. 

‘We use much confidence’ (R.V. ‘ great boldness of 
speech’). The Greek word for ‘ confidence’ here is not the 
same as inv. 4.  [lapéyota (from n&v and é7o1) means 
literally a speaking out everything, without concealing any- 
thing. St. Chrys. gives the sense here: ‘‘ We speak every- 
where with freedom, concealing nothing, hiding nothing, dis- 
sembling nothing, but speaking clearly; nor are we afraid 
lest we should wound your eyes, as Moses dazzled the eyes 
of the Jews.’’ ‘ We’ means himself and his companions or 
perhaps all the preachers of the Gospel. 

13. Something is required to complete the sense: 
‘And not as Moses put a veil upon his face,’ etc. 
—not so do we act. The Apostle proceeds to 
interpret the symbolic meaning of Moses’ action on 
the occasion of the giving of the Law. ‘The passage, is 
obscure. The account of Moses’ veiling himself is given in 
Exod. xxxiv. 33-35. Many of the Fathers and commenta- 
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super faciem suam, ut non face that the children of 
intenderent filii Israel in Israel might not steadfastly 
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tors suppose that he was veiled when addressing the people, 
but in the present Hebrew, LXX. and Vulg. text of Exod. 
xxxiy. 33, it is clearly implied that he was unveiled when 
he first addressed the people after coming down from Sinai 
with the tables of the Law on this occasion. In Exod. 
xxxiv. 35, indeed, according to the Vulg. and Douay Ver- 
sions, he is said to have been veiled (apparently on sub- 
sequent occasions) as often as he spoke to them: ‘ he covered 
his face again, if at any time he spoke to them’; but both 
the present Hebrew and the LXX. text of this verse give a 
different sense : ‘ he covered his face again until he went in to 
speak with Him’ (the Lord) The Hebrew has yxa—Ty 
my 7275 and the LXX. ga &y eicéAOn ovrrarety avg. It is 
clear from the account in Exodus that Moses was unveiled 
as often as he spoke with the Lord; it seems to us more 
probable that he was unveiled too as often as he spoke to 
the people, but that as soon as he had finished speaking to 
them he put on the veil and wore it until he had to speak 
to them again or speak with the Lord. There is:nothing 
in the present passage of St. Paul to oblige us to hold that 
Moses was veiled when speaking to the people, though we 
admit that that would be the view more obviously suggested 
by the passage. But there seems to be sufficient foundation 
for the Apostle’s symbolism in the fact that Moses was veiled 
at times on the occasion, even though unveiled when speak- 
ing. If we suppose the brightness on the face of Moses 
to have been fading away gradually (v. 7) after he left the 
presence of the Lord, then we may take it that after he 
addressed the people he put on the veil, that the people 
might not see the final disappearance of the brightness. 
‘That the children of Israel might not steadfastly look,’ 
ete. Cornely and others hold thatzpdc 7b yy does not denote 
a purpose here but a consequence. We cannot agree, for 
the context seems to prove that while St. Paul and. his 
fellow-preachers of the Gospel have nothing to hide and can 
therefore act with freedom and confidence, Moses, or God 
acting through him, had something to hide. Moses put on 
the veil, then, by Divine impulse, in order to hide that some- 
thing. The purpose here expressed may possibly not be that 
of Moses, but the Divine purpose which St. Paul sees to 
have lain in the symbolical act of Moses’ veiling himself 
under a Divine impulse. 
“On the face of that which is made void.’ ‘ Face’ and 
“faciem ’ (Vulg.) are certainly wrong, and must be replaced 
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faciem eius, quod evacua- look on the face of that 
tur, “Sed obtusi sunt sen- which is made void. ™ But 
sus eorum. Usqueinhodi- their senses were made dull. 
ernum enim diem idipsum For until this present day, 


by ‘end’ (7téAo0¢) and ‘ finem,’ all the Greek MSS. except 
A, and all the Fathers, Latin as well as Greek, reading 
‘end.’ The sense is: Moses put a veil upon his face, that 
the children of Israel might not look steadfastly on the end 
of that which was passing away, i.e., on the fading away of 
the brightness, and passing away of the Old Covenant which 
that fading symbolised. Téoc is thus equal to ‘ termination’ 
or ‘ disappearance ’—its natural meaning when there is ques- 
tion of something that was passing away; and that which 
was passing away was the brightness on the face of Moses 
(as in v. 7), the evanescent character of that brightness, 
however, symbolising the evanescent character of the Mosaic 
ministry and of the Old Dispensation. The neuter tod 
xatepyoupévou is used instead of the feminine, because there 
is question not merely of the passing of the brightness (thy 
Sdfav. . . . Thy xatapyoupévny, ¥- 7), but also of all 
that it symbolised. 

Others take quite a different view of the latter part of 
the verse, understanding ‘ that which was passing away ’” to 
refer directly to the Old Covenant (cf. v. 11), and ‘ the end’ 
to refer to Christ (cf. Rom. x. 4). Moses, they say, put a 
veil upon his face, his intention being to spare the eyes of 
the Jews the dazzling brightness, but God intended thereby 
to signify this result, namely, that the Jews would not look 
steadfastly upon, so as to recognise, Christ, who was at 
once the termination of the Mosaic Law and the goal towards 
which it pointed (16 téd0c). But the former view seems 
more natural and in every way better. 

The sum of what the Apostle says, then, is, that the veil 
on Moses was meant to prevent the Jews of that time from 
looking steadfastly on, and reading the import of, the fading 
away of the brightness from his face. God did not wish to 
reveal to them then the transient character of the 
Old Covenant. There was an excuse, then, for their not 
seeing that the Old Covenant was transient; it was different 
now after God had revealed the fact through the Prophets 
and declared it openly through the Apostles. 

14. Though the preachers of the Gospel wear no veil, but 
clearly proclaim the abolition of the Old Covenant, yet the 
Jews still refuse to accept the fact. ‘ But their senses were 
made dull.’ Here we have the explanation of their refusal. 
The sons of Israel, the Jewish race, hardened their hearts 
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velamen in lectione veteris 
testamenti manet non reve- 
latum (quoniam in Christo 
evacuatur): ™ Sed usque 
in hodiernum diem, cum 
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the self-same veil, in the 
reading of the old testa- 
ment, remaineth not taken 
away (because in Christ it 
is made void). “But even 
until this day when Moses 
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in days gone by (the aorist seems to mean this), and that this 
hardening continues still, the Apostle declares in the words 
thatfollow. IIwpotv wherever it occurs in the New Testament 
(Mk. vi. 52, viii. 17; John xii. 40; Rom. xi. 7, the only 
other passages besides this), is always used of a culpable 
hardening or blindness. On the Greek word for ‘ senses ’ 
here, see above on ii. 11. ‘Minds ’ would be a better 
rendering here. Their minds were dulled and darkened 
through their own fault.—‘ For, until this present day,’ etc. 
He does not mean of course ‘ the same veil’ numerically, 
but the same in effect, preventing them from seeing that 
the Old Covenant is abolished. At the reading of the Old 
Testament, this veil remains unlifted, for (only) in Christ, 
through faith in Him, is it taken away (and in Him the 
Jews refuse to believe). 

Others, with less probability, take the end of the verse to 
mean that the same veil remains, it (the fact) not being un- 
veiled or manifested to them that the Old Covenant ig done 
away, or abolished in Christ. This is grammatically ad- 
missible, taking wy d&vaxaAumtoyevov as an accus. absol., but 
the other view is more natural, nor is there any serious diffi- 
culty in understanding xurapyeita. im reference to the re- 
moval of a veil of culpable unbelief. Note how the name 
‘ Old Testament ’ is given to the books of the Old Covenant, 
and that ‘Old’ is doubtless intended to mark that the 
“New ’ had come. 

15. A resumption and development of the preceding, stat- 
ing where the veil rests now: not on the face of Moses or 
of the preachers of the Gospel, but upon the hearts of the. 
Jews. 
“When Moses is read’ is merely an explanation of ‘ at 
_ the reading of the Old Testament’ (v. 14), just as the state- 
ment that the veil lies upon their hearts is a further explana- 
tion of the statement there that it still remains unlifted. The 

allusion is to the public reading of the Old Testament in 
the Jewish synagogues every Sabbath, and as the Prophets 
were read as well as the Law, Moses stands for the entire 
Old Testament, unless it be that the Apostle restricts his 
reference to the books of Moses, because he had been speak- 
ing of him. 

sf 
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legitur Moyses, velamen is read, the veil is upon 
positum est super cor their heart. “But when 
eorum. 7? Cum autem con- they shall be converted to 
versus fuerit ad Domi- the Lord, the veil shall be 
num, auferetur velamen. taken away. “Now the 
7 Dominus autem Spiritus Lord is a Spirit. And 
est: ubi autem Spiritus where the Spirit of the Lord 


16. It is not clear what is the subject of the sentence, 
Israel, or Moses, or their heart. The words evidently allude 
4) Exod. xxxiv. 84: ‘ But when Moses went in before the 
Lord to speak with Him, he took the veil off,’ jvina 9 &v 
slomopeveto Mavojc. évavtl Kuptov oretv abt@, mepryeetto 
+o xéAvpue (LXX.). The allusion cannot be doubted, espe- 
cially when we know that St. Paul has had the passage of 
Exod. in his mind in the preceding verses, and when we 
remark that ‘vixn is not found anywhere else in the New 
Testament except in this and the preceding verse, where it 
is evidently taken up from the passage of Exodus which we 
have just quoted. 

What, fhen, is the subject of the sentence? Not Israel, 
for ‘Israel’ in v. 18 is not the nation but the Patriarch. 
Possibly Moses, the Apostle recalling Moses unveiled when- 
ever he turned to the Lord, and leaving it to be inferred that 
the veil of the Jews would also be removed whenever they 
turned to the Lord; yet in that case we should rather expect 
a past tense instead of the present meprapetta. Most pro- 
bably, then, ‘their heart’ (cf. v. 15) is the subject. And 
since in the LXX. text of Exod. xxxiv. 84 given above, the 
verb rxepuypetto has a middle signification: ‘ he (Moses) took 
off the veil from himself,’ probably the verb has a middle 
sense here also, and we may render the verse: “ but when- 
soever it (‘ their heart’) turn to the Lord, it taketh away 
from itself the veil '—the veil of culpable unbelief, which 
hid from it the abolition of the Old Covenant and the advent 
of the Messiah. For ‘ auferetur ’ in Vulg. read ‘ aufertur,’ 
or if the Greek verb has really a. middle sense here, ‘ aufert.’ 

17. The subject here is ‘ the Lord,’ not ‘ the Spirit,’ for 
the Apostle evidently wishes to say who is the Lord of whom 
he has just spoken, to whom they are to turn. To zvetpa 
cannot be taken adjectivally, as some have taken it, under- 
standing the sense to be that Christ is spiritual (ef. John 
iv. 24); the article, as the Greek Fathers insisted, forbids 
such a view, and we must render: ‘ Now the Lord is the 
Spirit.’ And since one Divine Person cannot be said to be 
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Domini, ibi libertas. “Nos is, there is liberty. .“ But 
vero omnes, revelata facie we all beholding the glory 
gloriam Domini speculan- of the Lord with open face, 


a, 


v. 14), but must refer to Jahveh, the Deity. The Lord 
then, to whom they are to turn, is the Spirit, already re- 
ferred to several times in this chapter, who wrote on the 
hearts of the Corinthians (v. 3), who quickeneth (v. 6), whose 
ministration was to be more glorious (v. 8); not therefore 
Jahveh revealed amid thunder and lightning as on Sinai, but 
the Lord as the Spirit of love and life. 

‘ But where the Spirit of the Lord is, (there) is liberty.’ 
The Holy Ghost who has just been declared to be identical 
with Jahveh, is now called ‘the Spirit of (the) Lord,’ ap- 
parently in allusion to His Procession from the Father and 
the Son. Some have conjectured that xvetov here ought to 
be xuptov, agreeing with zvetua: ’ but where the Spirit-Lord 
is,’ etc.; but there is no external evidence to support the 
conjecture. The ‘liberty’ referred to is freedom from 
slavery to the Mosaic Law (cf. Rom. vii. 6; viii. 2), which 
the Jews will see to be abolished, if they turn to the Lord 
and put aside the veil of unbelief; not a license to sin, 
for the Apostle says elsewhere that we are not to make our 
liberty an occasion to the flesh (Gal. v. 18). 

18. Here the thought of v. 12 is resumed, after the digres- 
sions suggested by the mention of the veil of Moses; but 
the superior glory of the New Dispensation is now considered 
not merely in its effect upon the preachers, but more pro- 
bably upon all the faithful. Such seems to be the more 
natural sense of ‘ but we all,’ though Estius and others 
prefer to hold that only all the ministers of the Gospel are 
meant, and point with some force to iv. 1 in support of their 
view. However iv. 1 may be naturally explained, even if 
the present verse refer to the glorious privileges of all 
Christians. 

We prefer to understand xetortor%ouevor, with the Greek 
Fathers, of reflecting as a mirror, rather than beholding as in 
a mirror. The latter brings out the idea of our mediate and 
imperfect knowledge of God (cf. 1 Cor. xiii. 12), an idea 
correct of course in itself, but hardly to be expected here 
where the Apostle is extolling the glory of the New Dis- 
pensation. Moreover, there seems to be a contrast between 
Moses reflecting the glory of the Lord with face veiled at 
times, and Christians reflecting it with unveiled face. Chris- 
tians reflect in their lives the glory of the Lord that shines 
upon them in the Gospel and in the manifold graces of the 
Holy Ghost. Moses put on a veil to hide the evanescent 
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tes, in eamdem imaginem are transformed into the 
transformamur a claritate same image from glory to 


a 


character of the glory of the Old Covenant, but Christians 
have no fear that the glory of the New Dispensation is tran- 
sient, and hence they are said, in the figurative language of 
the Apostle, to reflect it ‘ with face unveiled.’ 

As already implied, others understand of beholding as in 
a mirror the glory of God shining in the Gospel (cf. iy. 4), 
and take ‘ with open (unveiled) face ’ in contrast not with 
the veiled face of Moses, but with the veiled heart of the 
Jews (v. 15). But if that had been intended, the Apostle 
would surely have written ‘ heart ’ instead of ‘face ’ here. 
Besides, for the reasons already set forth, the former view 
appears more probable. 

‘ Are transformed into the same image from glory to 
glory,’ Etxéve after a verb of change needs no preposition 
to govern it (cf. Grimm, Lex. on petapoppdu) though some 
understand xate (‘ according to’), ef. Col. iii. 10. The 
meaning is that Christians, reflecting without any fear of its 
fading away the glory of the Lord that shines upon them in 
and through the Gospel, are continually being transformed. 
A lifeless mirror is not really transformed by reflecting the 
light that shines upon it, butliving mirrors, such as St. Paul 
speaks of, may well be transformed by the glory of God 
shining upon them. ‘ Into the same image.’ The ‘ image ’ 
is the likeness of the Deity reproduced in the spiritual char- 
acter of Christians; all, however different in character, are 
transformed into ‘ the same ’ likeness. Or the ‘ likeness ” 
may be the likeness of God in Christ, who is called the cixdy 
of God in iv. 4 (cf. Col. i. 15), and Christians would then be 
said to be transformed according to that Divine likeness. 

‘From glory to glory.’ For the Vulg. ‘a claritate in 
claritatem,’ better: ‘ a gloria in gloriam.’ The simplest view 
of these words is that they imply a constant progression in 
the spiritual condition of Christians; though others prefer 
to understand: from glory received from the Lord to glory 
that is our own. There are also several other views. 

‘As by the Spirit of the Lord.’ The Greek may be 
rendered ‘ as from the Lord of the Spirit,’ or ‘ as from the 
Spirit of the Lord,’ or ‘as from the Lord, the Spirit,’ or 
finally, since both nouns are without the article, ‘as from 
a Lord-Spirit,’ i.e., as from a Divine Spirit. The last seems. 
best. The change wrought in Christians is such as comes: 
worthily from a Divine Spirit. ‘The Lord ’ has been idén- 
tified with ‘the Spirit’ in v. 17, where both nouns have the 
article, and the transformation is naturally referred to now 
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in claritatem, tamquam a_ glory, as by the Spirit of 
Domini Spiritu. the Lord. 


ner 


as being such as becomes a transformation that has a Divine 
Spirit as its source. 

Of the other renderings, the third defended by the Greek 
Fathers is practically the same as ours; the second followed 
by the Latin Fathers is not improbable, but the first is com- 
monly rejected by Catholics. 


CHAPTER IV. 


OUTLINE OF ARGUMENT, 


Mindful of their glorious ministry, the Apostle and his 
companions faint not in their work, but by their conduct and 
their manner of preaching commend themselves to all honest 
men (vv. 1-2), and the fault is not theirs if many refuse 
to receive the Gospel (3-4). They preached Jesus Christ 
as Lord, because God had called them to spread the know- 
ledge of the glory of God, as that glory was revealed in Christ 
(5-6). But though discharging this exalted ministry, 
they were weak, mortal men, subjected to tribulations of 
all kinds, so that it might be evident that the caceeding 
greatness of the power of the Gospel was of God and not from 
men (7-12). Yet amid all their tribulations, they preached 
the Gospel boldly, knowing by faith that a glorious resur- 
rection awaited their converts and themselves (18-14), 
and that God’s glory was promoted by their labours (15). 
Strong in this faith, they fainted not; but though their bodies 
were decaying, their spiritual nature was quickened and 
renewed, as they looked to the eternal reward which tem- 
porary tribulation would merit (16-18). 


*IpEo habentes adminis- ‘THEREFORE seeing we 
trationem, iuxta quod mise- have this ministration, ac- 
ricordiam consecuti sumus cording as we have obtained 


SS 


1. Tatrny must be read after Sraxoviay, ‘ this ministra- 
tion,’ i.e., the announcing to men of this glorious Gospel 
of the New Covenant. The ministers of such a Gospel 
could not be ashamed of it, nor timid nor despondent. 

The words ‘ according as we obtained mercy,’ which allude 
to the gratuitous call to preach the Gospel, are probably to 
be connected with the preceding, not with the following, 
words of the verse. If connected with the following, the 
sense would be: we faint not, but do our best according to 
the measure of the call that was given us. 

| Sk Ya K pfituly ae 4 a 
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non deficimus, 7” Sed abdi- 
camus occulta dedecoris, 
non ambulantes in astutia, 
neque adulterantes verbum 
Dei, sed in manifestatione 
veritatis cominendantes 
nosmetipsos ad omnem con- 
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mercy, we faint not. 


walking in craftiness, nor 
adulterating the word of 
God, but by manifestation 
of the truth commending 


scientiam hominum coram 
Deo. * Quod si etiam oper- 
tum est evangelium nos- 
trum: in iis qui pereunt 


ourselves to every man’s 
conscience, in the sight of 
God. *And if our gospel 
be also hid; it is hid to them 


EU EERE ANS A 


2. ° But we renounce.’ The Greek verb is in the first aorist 

middle, but it has the force of a present here, as in Vulg. 
and Douay Versions ; ef. Est. pprertlh, ¥ on a he Li. 

“The hidden things of shame” (not {disho esty’). We 
may naturally suppose the Apostle to refer here to the 
general conduct of the Gospel ministers as well as to their 
manner of preaching. The lofty character of their ministry 
ought to affect their conduct as well as their preaching, and 
he may be reasonably supposed to say that it did. ‘The 
hidden things of shame,’ therefore, probably cover every- 
thing, whether in conduct or preaching, of which they would 
have reason to be ashamed, everything that shame leads men 
to conceal (“‘ea quae pudor celat,’? as Grimm on atoybvy 
explains the present phrase); their ‘ not walking in crafti- 
ness “ refers to their conduct; ‘ not adulterating,’ ete., to 
their manner of preaching; while the concluding words: ‘ by 
the manifestation of the truth,’ etc., standing in opposition 
to both the preceding clauses, are to be taken as a manifes- 
tation through both their life and preaching. 

“In the sight of God.’ Connect with ‘commending our- 
selves.’ The Gospel ministers acted and taught in a way 
calculated to win the approval of all men of conscience, but 
the thought that God was looking on was always paramount. 
This seems better than to take the words, as some do, as 
an asseveration before God of the truth of what he has just 
said. 

3. If, then, this glorious Gospel (iii. 6-18) was so worthily 
preached (iv. 2), why, it might be asked, did not all receive 
it, why was its glory ‘ veiled ’’ from many? The substance 
of his reply is that the fault was not in the Gospel nor in its 
ministers, but in ‘ those who are perishing ’ by blindness 
and unbelief induced by Satan through their own fault. 
KexoAvupévoy looks back to the veil (xéAvuyx) on the face 
of Moses (iii. 18), and on the hearts of the Jews (ili. 15). 
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we renounce the hidden 
things of dishonesty, not * 
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est opertum: *In quibus that are lost, * In whom) 4 Ae 
Deus huius saeculi excae- the god of this world hath” fuk 


. . . blinded the minds of un- 
cavit mentes infidelium, ut believers, that the light of 


non fulgeat illis illuminatio jp gospel of the glory of 
evangelii gloriae Christi, Christ, who is the image of 


PS 
. 


4, ‘The god of this world’ is Satan, whom Christ called 
‘the prince of this world’ (John xii. 81; xiv. 30; xvi. 11) 
and whom St. Paul calls elsewhere ‘ the prince of the power 
of the air’ (Eph. ii. 2). ‘ This world ’—rather ‘ this age ’ 
(tod aidvog tobtov) is to be taken in a bad sense of the 
wicked and unbelieving world, as so often in St. Paul (Rom. 
xii. 2; 1 Cor. i. 20; ii. 6, 8; Gal. i. 4; 2 Tim. iv. 10, ete.), 
and Satan is called its God, because it treats and serves him 
as such, recognising no other God. To some men their belly 
is their God (Phil. iii. 19), and to the wicked world Satan 
is its God. 

As the Manicheans abused this passage to support their 
heresy that there is a Supreme Evil Being as well as a 
Supreme Good Being, a Summum Malum as well as a Sum- 
mum Bonum, the former the author of the Old Testament 
and ruler of the present world, the latter author of the New 
Testament and ruler of the world to come, many of the 
Fathers explained the passage of the true God, either hold- 
ing that St. Paul here calls Him the God of this world to 
imply that God can be known from the visible world or 
inverting the order of the words and understanding the mean- 
ing to be: ‘in whom God blinded the minds of the unbeliev- 
ing of this world.’ But both explanations are as forced as 
they are unnecessary, and there is no doubt that the re- 
ference is to Satan. Hence read ‘ deus ’ without a capital 
in Vulg. 

In the case of those that _were perishing, then, Satan 
blinded the minds ‘ of the unbelieving ’ (tay dxtotwv). 1s ib 
meant that Satan blinded the minds of all those who positively 
rejected the faith when preached to them, or is it that in 
their case he blinded the minds of certain people who lacked 
the true faith? In the former view, those perishing are co- 
extensive with those who believe not, i.e., reject the Gospel ; 
in the latter, they are only one class of people wanting the 
true faith, for there is another class, those, namely, whom 
Satan fails to blind, and who receive the faith when it is 
preached to them. The latter view seems to give the more 
natural explanation of the words. i. 

‘ That the light of the Gospel,’ ete. Satan’s object in 
blinding them was that the light of the Gospel, which Gospel 
sets forth the glory of Christ, might not shed its effulgence 


LY. 5, 6.] 


qui est imago Dei. ° Non 
enim nosmetipsos praedica- 
mus, sed Igsum CHRISTUM 
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God, should not shine unto 
them. ° For we preach not 
ourselves, but Jesus Curis? 


Dominum nostrum: nos our Lord: and ourselves 
autem servos vestros per your. servants through 
IksuM: ° Quoniam Deus Jesus: ‘For God, who 
qui dixit de tenebris lucem commanded the light to 
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upon them. Qwticudg seems to mean light here, ag in 
LXX. of Ps. xxvii. 1; xliii. 4, etc., where it represents the 
Hebrew 44x (light), though below in verse 6 it is used in its 
strict sense of illumination, ‘ the giving of light.’ 

“Who is the image of God’ (cf. Col. i. 15). ‘* That 42+ 
anything be a perfect image,’’ says St. Thomas, ‘‘ three“ 


things are required, and these three are in Christ perfectly : mow 


similitude, dependence of origin, perfect equality.. For if 
between an image and him of whom it is an image there 
were dissimilitude, or if one did not spring from the other, 
also if there were not perfect equality, there would not be a 
perfect image. For the likeness of a king on a penny is 
not a perfect image, because there is wanting equality of 
nature, but the likeness of a king in his son is called a perfect 
image, because the three things mentioned are present. 
Since then these three are in Christ the Son of God, seeing 
that He is like the Father, proceeds from the Father, and 
is equal to the Father, He is the perfect image of God.’’ In 
ealling Christ the image of God, the Apostle traces the light 
of the Gospel to its ultimate source; the world ig illumined 
by the preachers of the Gospel, these by Christ, and Christ 
as God—and it is of His Divine nature there is question—is 
the “ Lumen de Lumine,’’ the uncreated effulgence of the 
Father (cf. Heb. i. 8). 

5. Some take verses 3, 4 as parenthetic, and connect the 
present verse with ‘ commending ourselves,’ etc., of verse 2; 
but it is simpler to understand the Apostle to be explaining 
why he spoke in the preceding verse of ‘ the Gospel of the 
glory of Christ,’ as if he said: for it is that we preach, not 
ourselves. The Vulg. ‘ nostrum’ (‘ our ’) must be omitted ; 
the sense is: but we preach Jesus Christ as Lord, Kuouov 
being the predicate. 

“ And ourselves your servants,’ etc. We are not to under- 
stand that the office or condition of the Apostles was a secon- 
dary subject of their preaching, but a new verb is to be 
supplied: “ but we regard ourselves as your servants for 
Jesus’ sake’ (d1& “Iyoodv). 

6. They preached Christ and not themselves, because the 
Author of primeval light had called and prepared them to 
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splendescere, ipse illuxit 
in cordibus nostris, ad illu- 
minationem scientiae clari- 
tatis Dei, in facie CHRiIstr 


[IW. 5, 6. 


shine out of darkness, hath 
shined in our hearts, to give 
the light of the knowledge 
of the glory of God in the 


IEsv. face of Curist Jesus. 


° 


spread the light of the knowledge of God by preaching the 
Gospel of Christ. The Divine will was the norm and guiding 
principle of their preaching. 

The best supported reading gives the sense: ‘ for God who Saat 
said, Light shall shine (Adler) out of darkness Us Hey who 7 
‘Shone (6¢ 2dauev) in our hearts.” “The reference is of a0 ri 

course to the hearts and minds of the preachers of the wu’ 
Gospel. But it is disputed whether the words that follow: 
‘ to give the light of the knowledge,’ ete., are to be under- 
stood of giving the light to the preachers themselves or of 
their giving it to the world. The former is the view of the 
Greek Fathers, but the latter is more in harmony with the 
context: we preach Jesus Christ as Lord and recognise our- 
selves as your servants, because God gave us the light of 
faith and made us preachers of the Gospel that we might 
shed upon others the light (Eph. iii. 9) of the knowledge of 
the glory (zig 86&ng) of God, as reflected in the face of 
Christ, who is God’s image (v. 4). 

“In the face of Christ ’ (omit "Inood). Estius strenuously 
raaintains that here, as well as in i. 11, ii. 10, Tedcwnoy is to 
be understood in the sense of ‘ person,’ not ‘ face ’; and he 
takes the meaning to be that God shone in their hearts, 
that they in the person of Christ, i.e., as His representatives 
and with His authority, might bring the light of the know- 
ledge of God to others. But it seems more probable that 
medcmmoy ought to be taken here in the sense of ‘ face,’ as 
it is throughout the rest of this passage (iii. 7, 18, 18). The 
invisible glory of God, made known to men in Christ His 
image is meant, and Christ’s face is specially mentioned in 
allusion to the glory on the face of Moses (iii. 13). Or if 
medounov were to be understood in the sense of ‘ person ’ 
here, we might explain that God shone in the hearts of Paul 
and his companions, that they might make known the glory 
of God, as it was revealed in the person of Christ. It 
is no objection against this latter view that the article is 
wanting before év xposéxe, but ought to be expressed (ris. 
éy TP0o@nw ) In order to bring out the apposition, for St. Paul 
sometimes omits the article in similar cases (cf. Rom. vi. 4; 

l Cor. ne x, 18; Biph an): 
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” Habemus autem thesau- "But we have this treasure 
rum istum in vasis fictili- im earthen vessels, that the 
excellency may be of the 


: fi ; power of God, and not of 
tutis Dei: et non ex nobis. feu Th all things we 


3 : ; : 

In omnibus tribulationem suffer tribulation, but are 
Meee OT atignstia+ ot distressed: we are 
AURECE i, sed non straitened, but are not de- 
destituimur: °Persecutio- stitute: ° We suffer per- 
nem patimur, sed non secution, but are not for- 


I 


7. He now points out in vv. 7-12 the contrast, introduced 
by dé, between their exalted office and their own weakness 
and fragility. 


bus: ut sublimitas sit vir- 


The ‘treasure’ is the exalted office which they held. 


“ Earthen vessels,’ i.e., made of clay, and hence fragile. The 
metaphor signifies the weakness and fragility of human 
nature, and not merely of the body, for in what follows ‘ per- 
plexed, but not despairing ’ (v. 8) refers to the mind. God 
had provided that the ministers of this glorious Gospel should 
be weak, mortal men, that the exceeding greatness of the 
power (of the Gospel) might be seen to be of God and not 
from themselves (cf. 1 Cor. ii. 4, 5). 

8. Verse 7 is now illustrated (8-12) by a series of antitheses, 
the first member in each setting forth the weakness of the 
Gospel preachers, the second the power of God. The original 
has present participles, signifying that the condition 
deseribed was continual. 

‘In all things we suffer tribulation, but are not distressed.’ 
OMB may cover afflictions of all kinds (Mk. iii. 9; J. xvi. 
21; 2 Cor. viii. 13; Mt. xxiv. 21, 29; Rom. ii. 9; viii. 35), and 
probably this first member is general, those that follow giving 
particular instances. ‘Not distressed’ is hardly a happy 
rendering. The idea is that God always made room for 
them and gave them a way out of the worst trials—not 
straitened or not cornered. ‘ We are straitened, but are not 
destitute.’ Rather: ‘perplexed, but not unto despair.’ 
Note in the original anopovusevor, eamopovuevor. “* Perfec- 
tive é&shows the é&zoolx in its final result of despair ’’ (J. H. 
Moulton, Proleg., p. 237). 

9. “ Not forsaken,’ i.¢., by God. Or if, as is not impro- 
bable, Staxdyevor ought to get the sense of ‘ pursued,’ the 
imagery representing a flight before enemies, ody éyxatar. 
would then mean ‘ not left behind as a prey to our pursuers ’ 
(Herod. viii. 59).—‘ Cast down ’ does not refer to mental 
depression ; it means ‘ thrown down ’ as in wrestling (Plu- 
tarch, Pericl. 8) or © struck down as by a dart’ (Xen. Cyr. 
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derelinquimur: deiicimur, 
sed non perimus: * Sem- 
per mortificationem Irsu 
im corpore nostro circum- 
ferentes, ut et vita Igsu 
manifestetur in corporibus 


[1W. 10,14. 


saken : we are cast down, 
but we perish not: AL 
ways bearing about in our 
bedy the mortification of 
Jesus, that the life also of 
JESUS may be made mani- 


fest in our bodies. ™ For 
we who live are always 
delivered unto death for 
IEsuM: ut et vita Igsu Jxsus’ sake: that the life 
manifestetur in carne nos- also of Jesus may be made 


i 


i. 3, 14). The language is of course metaphorical, and the 
chief, though not exclusive, reference would seem to be to 
bodily suffering. 

10. ‘ The mortification of Jesus.’ Néxoworg is used only 
once elsewhere in the New Testament, Rom. iv. 19, where it 
describes the dead condition of the aged Sara’s womb. Some 
would render here also by ‘ deadness,’ as if he said, we are 
living corpses on account of the constant proximity of death. 
But it is better to understand of ‘ the dying’ or ‘ putting 
to death ’ of Jesus (cf. vi. 9: ‘ as dying and behold we live i 
in the sense that their constant afflictions and exposure to 
death represented and, as it were, repeated the dying of 
Jesus, i.e., His most extreme suffering (cf. xi. 23; 1 Cor. 
xv. 31). 

‘ That the life also of Jesus,’ ete. God, in permitting 
those dangers, intended that Paul and his companions, by 
escaping from them, should show forth and manifest to men 
the glorious and immortal life of Jesus, through whom they 
were rescued from every peril. There is no reference to 
manifestation of the life of Jesus in their bodies in heaven, 
for the next verse, which evidently explains this, shows that 
there is question of their mortal bodies, and we know that 
mortal bodies cannot enter Heaven, for ‘ flesh and blood 
cannot possess the kingdom of God,’ and before entering it 
‘ this mortal must put on immortality ’ (1*Cor. xv. 50, 58). 

11. This explains what is meant by ‘ the dying of Jesus ’ 
and what by the manifestation of His life in the preceding 
verse. The ‘dying’ consisted in a continual exposure to 
death, and the manifestation of Jesus’ life was a manifesta- 
tion to be made in their mortal flesh, i.e., in their bodies 
while here on earth.—‘Hyetc of Cévtec does not mean ‘ those 
of us who still survive,’ as opposed to those already put to 
death, like James the Greater, for that would be a needless 
qualification; the words are used to throw into prominence 
the paradox that in the midst of life they were being con- 


nostris. “ Semper enim 
nos, qui vivimus, in mor- 
tem tradimur  propter 
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tra mortali. “ Ergo mors manifestinour mortal flesh. 
in nobis operatur, vita au- “So then death worketh in 
tem in yobis. us, but life in you. 

® Habentes autem eum- * But having the same 
dem spiritum fidei, sicut spirit of faith, as it is writ- 
seriptum est : Credidi prop- ten: J believed, for which 


ee 


tinually delivered unto death. ‘ For Jesus’ sake ’ expresses 
a new thought, and is not to be taken as parallel to ‘ the 
dying of Jesus,’ as if the latter meant a dying for Jesus’ 
sake, for ‘ the life of Jesus,’ which is contrasted with His 
dying, is not a life for His sake, but the life that He Himself 
lives. Hence the dying too is His, but reproduced, in the 
sense already explained, in the lives of the Apostle and his. 
companions. 

12. From verse 7 he has dwelt upon the thought that 
the natural weakness and sufferings of himself and _ his 
companions, when taken in conjunction with their con- 
tinuous escape from all dangers, set forth the power of God 
and pointed to Christ as still living. A new thought now 
enters in—that of the spiritual fruit derived by their con- 
verts from their tribulations and dangers. ‘ Death’ ig again 
physical death, or rather the dangers that threatened to 
induce it, but ‘ life ’ now seems to be at least chiefly spiritual] 
life. Both the continually preserved physical life of the 
teachers and the spiritual life of their converts were the effects 
ot Christ’s glorious life, and the Apostle here seems to pass 
from the one to the other. It is not meant that St. Paul and 
his companions did not also enjoy the spiritual life, nor that 
some of their converts did not also encounter physical 
dangers for their faith, but what was most manifest in each 
case is dwelt upon—the Gospel meant danger to its ministers, 
life to their children. It matters nothing to the sense whether 
we take évepyeita, as a middle voice ‘ worketh,’ or ‘ exerts 
_ itself,’ death and life being thus personified, or as a passive 
‘is wrought.’ Weighty authorities support each view. 

18. The connexion with the preceding verse is close: but 
though there is this contrast between us and you, we go on 
in confidence, knowing that God will one day reward us with 
you in the life to come. Thus he passes from the end God 
had in view in permitting their sufferings (v. 7) to the end they 
themselves had in view in enduring them: they look to a 
glorious resurrection for themselves and their spiritual chil- 
dren (14 15), and hence they faint not (16) because these 
temporal tribulations merit for them eternal glory (17, 18). 

The sense of the present verse is: But having the same 
Spirit of faith that is referred to by the Psalmist in the pas- 
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ter quod locutus sum: cause I have spoken: we 
et nos credimus, propter also believe, for which cause 
d eee pumice): SWE speak also : Knowing 
quod Clpedaae : i" * that he who raised up 
cutee quoptsni dm suscie” Jesus will raise upiisraaae 
vit IgsuM, et Hos cui “with? Jesus, and (places 
Ixsu suscitabit, et comsti- ith you. ™ For all things 
tuet vobiscum. * Omnia are for your sakes : that the 
enim propter vos: ut gra- grace abounding through 


sage: ‘ I believed, therefore I spoke,’ we also believe, there- 
fore we also speak (the truths of the Gospel). As in the 
case of the Psalmist, so in that of Paul and his companions, 
faith in God issued in speech; in the Psalmist’s case ap- 
parently in thanksgiving for deliverance from danger and 
sorrow, in that of St. Paul and his companions in fearless 
proclamation of the Gospel. The reference is to Ps. 116 
according to the Hebrew numbering, which corresponds to 
Pss. 114 and 115 in Vulg., and the verse here quoted is the 
first in the 115th Ps. of Vulg. St. Paul in the quotation 
follows LXX. exactly, but the present Hebrew has: ‘I be- 
lieved, for I spoke.’ However, the difference is not serious, 
for in both the connexion between faith and speech is estab- 
lished, St. Paul arguing from the cause to the effect, the 
Psalmist, according to the Hebrew, from the effect to the 
cause. 

14. The Apostle speaks here, as in 1 Cor. vi. 14, as if he 
expected to be dead before the day of judgment. See above 
on 1 Cor. iii. 15; xv. 51, pp. 48, 254. Probably we ought to 
read: ‘ Knowing that He who raised up the Lord Jesus.’— 
“ With Jesus ’ (obv ’Iysod) is correct, Bx CD EF GP, It. 
Vulg. Copt., etc., though some ancient authorities have 
“ through (Sia) Jesus.’ Of course the sense is not: at the 
same time with Jesus, but: so as to share in His glorious 
life (cf. xiii. 4; 1 Thess. iv. 16).—‘ And place us with you,’ 
i.e., alive before God. The verb zapacthoer is the same that 
is used in Acts i. 83: ‘ He showed Himself alive,’ and m 
Acts ix. 41: ‘ He presented her alive.’ 

15. In saying ‘ shall place us with you,’ not you with us, 
he had shown the great importance of the faithful, as dis- 
tinct from their teachers, since they must always form the 
great bulk of the Church’s members. He now points out 
that so great is this importance that all things are for their 
sakes. Probably the reference is chiefly to all the labours 
of himself and his companions, but it may be implied that 
God has ordered all created things (tx dvr) for the sake 
of the Church (cf. 1 Cor. iii. 22). 
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tia abundans, per multos 
in gratiarum actione, abun- 
det in gloriam Dei. * Prop 
ter quod non deficimus : 
sed licet is qui foris est, 
noster homo corrumpatur 
tamen is qui intus est, re- 
novatur de die in diem. 
“Td enim quod in praesenti 
est momentaneum et leve 


many may abound in 
thanksgiving unto the glory 
of God. For which cause 
we faint not: but though 
our outward man is cor- 
rupted, yet the inward 
man is renewed day by day. 
“ For that which is at pre- 
sent momentary and light 
of our tribulation, worketh 


“That the grace abounding . . . unto the glory of 
God.’ The ultimate end of the labours of St. Paul and his 
companions was the greater glory of God, and this was to 
be attained through the spread of the faith and the 
thanksgiving and salvation to which that spread would lead. 
Two different Greek verbs are here rendered in our English 
version by * abound,’ but the sense is little affected thereby. 
Both these verbs may be transitive or intransitive, and most 
likely the first is intransitive here, the second transitive, 
though the Vulg. takes both intransitively. ‘ Through the 
many’ may be connected either with what goes before or 
with what follows: that the grace (of the faith) being multi- 
plied through the many (who share it), may cause the thanks- 
giving to abound unto the Glory of God, or: that the 
grace being multiplied may cause the thanksgiving 
to abound through (by means of) the many, etc. For 
TEpLacevo) in this transitive sense, see ix. 8; 1 Thess. i. 2; 
Eph. i. 8. 

16. Seeing, then, that we hope for a glorious resurrection 
as the reward of our labours (14), and that these labours con- 
duce to the spread of the Gospel, and so to the glory of God 
(15), ‘ wherefore we fail not.’ He here returns to the 
thought of verse 1. 

‘The outward man ’ is the body, with the whole sensitive 
nature; ‘ the inward man,’ the soul, with the whole spiritual 
nature. The former was losing its vigour and ‘ decaying,’ 
owing to its nature, and under the strain of labour and suf- 
fering; but the latter was being renewed and stimulated day 
by day, as they looked forward to the reward that would 
crown all these labours and sufferings. That this last thought 
was in the Apostle’s mind, is clear from what follows. 

17. Their spiritual nature was quickened and perfected by 
suffering, because they knew by faith that the passing trials 
of this life merit eternal glory. From which it is clear that 
it is not wrong to act with a view to an eternal reward. Hence 
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tribulationis nostrae, supra for us above measure ex- 
modum in sublimitate ae- ceedingly an eternal weight 
ternum gloriae pondus ope- of glory. “While we look 
ratur in nobis. “Noncon- not at the things which are 
templantibus nobis quae vi- seen, but at the things 
dentur, sed quae non viden- which are not seen. For 
tur. Quae enim videntur, the things which are seen 


the Council of Trent, Sess. xi., Can. 26, De Justif., defined : 
“Si quis dixerit justos non debere pro bonis operibus quae 
in Deo fuerint facta, expectare et sperare aeternam retribu- 
tionem a Deo, per ejus misericordiam et Jesu Christi meri- 
tum, si bene agendo et divina mandata custodiendo usque 
in finem perseveraverint, anathema sit.”’ 

The lightness and transitoriness of earthly tribulation is 
contrasted with the weight and eternity of the glory it merits. 
It matters little whether TOOGXALOOY (‘ momentary,’ or 
‘Jasting a short time’) is to be read or omitted after 
naoautixa. The weight of evidence is against it; but even 
without it the sense is the same, for rapautixa= “ ab this 
moment,’ opposed as it is to aidyioy (‘ eternal ’), must in- 
clude the idea of brief as well as present tribulation. 

There is no clearer text than this in the New Testament in 
favour of the Catholic doctrine that good works really merit 
de condigno, for it states that our present tribulation (en- 
dured of course in the proper spirit, as the Apostle supposes) 
works for us an eternal weight of glory, the glory bemg the 
effect and reward of the tribulation endured. Hence the 
Council of Trent, Sess. vi., cap. 16, quotes it as proving the 
meritorious character of good works, warning us at the same 
time that the fact that our good works can thus merit is due 
to the mercy of God, ** cujus tanta est erga homines bonitas, 
ut eorum velit esse merita quae sunt ipsius dona.”’ 

‘Above measure exceedingly’ (xa0’ OdrepPoryy etc 
SrepRoAryy). This is to be connected with the verb or per- 
haps with all that follows. It seems the strongest expres- 
sion the Apostle could invent, and is found only here in the 
New Testament. Omit ‘ in’ before ‘ nobis’ in the Vulg. 
The sense is, as in our English version, ‘ worketh for us,’ 
juiv being the dative of advantage. 

18. The Vulgate abl. absol. renders the Greek Gen. absol. ; 
and the sense is:‘ while or because we look not at the things,’ 
etc. ‘‘ He does not say,’’ says St. Chrys., “ the tribulations 
are temporal, but the things which are seen, all of them, be 
it chastisement or enjoyment and repose, are temporal; so 
that we may be neither discouraged by the one nor overcome 


oe 
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temporalia sunt: quae au- are temporal: but the 
tem non videntur, aeterna things which are not seen 
sunt. are eternal. 


by the other. Therefore in speaking of the future, neither 
does he say, the kingdom is eternal, but, the things which are 
not seen are eternal, be it kingdom, or be it punishment, so 
as to terrify us from the one, and incite us to the other.”’ 


W 


CHAPTER V. 


OUTLINE OF ARGUMENT. 


Explicit statement that a glorious body would one day 
be theirs, should they die (v. 1). This confirmed by the 
desire they had to put on that body without passing through 
death (2)—since indeed (whether alive or dead at the day 
of judgment) they would have bodies afterwards (8). For 
indeed, though now burthened with fear because they 
dreaded death, they yet longed for glorious bodies (4); but 
God who implanted that desire is able and willing that it 
shall not be frustrated (5). Hence they always had con- 
fidence and’ courage, and did not fear death, which would 
bring their souls home to Christ (6-8). Thus they strove to 
be found pleasing to Him, whether alive or dead, when the 
day of judgment came (9); for on that day all must be mani- 
fested, that each may receive his deserts (10). Mindful of this 
fearful judgment, they sought to persuade men of their sin- 
cerity, which was known to God, and, he hopes, also to the 
Corinthians (11). This not vain boasting, for in all cases their 
thought was of God and the Corinthians (12-18). For 
Christ’s love for men constrained them, as they reflected how 
in Christ’s death all died to sin (as far as in Him lay), and 
how all were henceforth called to live for Him (14-15). 
Wherefore they judge of all men by new standards; every 
Christian is a new creature (16-17). This mighty reno- 
vation due to God the Father, who sent Christ to redeem 
men, and the Apostles to complete Christ’s work (18). 
The nature of the reconciliation which they were charged with 
announcing (19). The dignity of the ministers of the Gospel 
(20). A powerful motive for hearkening to the Apostles and 
becoming reconciled with God (21). 


* ScIMUS enim, quoniam *For we know, if our 
si terrestris domus nostra earthly house of this habi- 
AA Jaiele 


1. The connexion with the preceding chapter is very close: 
indeed there was no need to begin a new chapter here. The 
Apostle now sets forth explicitly the greatness of the future 
rewards alluded to in iv. 14-18, pointing first to the glorifica- 
tion of the body which shall take place at the day of judg- 
ment in all the just, whether living or dead (vv. 1-5); then 
to the bliss of the soul, which shall be at home with Christ 
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huius habitationis dissolva- tation be dissolved, that we 
tur, quod aedificationem ex have a building of God, a 
Deo habemus, domum non house not made with hands, 
‘manufactam, aeternam in eternal in heaven. ?For 
‘oelis. * Nam et in hocin- in this also we groan, desir- 
teenth Se saa al ie IS a DNR Ua ia Ce a 


after death (vv. 6-8). What he says in the present verse 
is, that they knew by faith that if their mortal body were 
dissolved in death, they should have an eternal body in 
heaven (ef. 1 Cor. xv. 42-44; 52). He uses the present 
‘have,’ because they already firmly possessed it in hope.— 
‘Our earthly house of this habitation ’ should rather be: 
‘our earthly house of the tent,’ i.e., which is a tent ( TOD 
sznvoug being a genitive of apposition, defining the nature 
of the house). The natural body is here called ‘ earthly,’ 
because destined for man while on earth, as opposed to the 
glorified body.— Quod ’ of Vulg. is redundant after ‘ quo- 
niam ’—In ‘ a building from God,’ etc., the reference is not 
to heaven, but to the glorified body, as is proved by the 
next verse, where the habitation is said to be from heaven, 
and therefore not heaven itself. ‘Not made with hands ’ 
would indeed apply well to heaven (cf. Heb. ix. 24), but it 
also aptly describes the glorified body, in the sense that, 
unlike our present body, it is from God without human inter- 
vention. The adjective &yepor. is not found in LXX. nor 
in classical Greek, and elsewhere in New Testament only in 
Mk. xiv, 58; Col. ii. 11, and the sense we assign to it here 
appears perfectly admissible. Compare Mk. xiv. 49 with 
J. ii. 19-21. 

2. In confirmation of the assertion of the preceding verse, 
namely, that if they died (i.e., did not survive until Christ’s 
Second Coming), they should one day have a glorified body, 
the Apostle now appeals to the ardent desire he and his com- 
panions (or perhaps all the faithful of the time) had to put 
on the properties of a glorified body without passing through 
death. The existence of such a desire, since it was im- 
planted by God (v. 5), was evidence that it would be grati- 
fied in some (those alive at Christ’s Second Coming); and 
this glorious transformation of those alive at Christ’s Second 
Coming afforded a motive for believing in the glorious resur- 
rection of those dead before then. Kat yao (‘ for indeed ’) 
introduces this motive, and the meaning of the verse appears 
to be: For indeed we groan (with longing) for this reason, 
namely, that we desire to be clothed upon with our habita- 
tion which is from heaven. 

“In this ’ we take to mean ‘ on this account,’ or * for this 
reason,’ for which sense of 2y zsobta cf. 1 Cor. iv. 4; Phil. 
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gemiscimus, habitationem ing to be clothed upon with 
nostram quae de coelo est, our habitation that is from 
superindui cupientes: °Si heaven: * Yet so, that we 


i. 18; Acts xxiv. 16; etc.; and we refer it not to the state- 
ment of v. 1, that if they died they should one day have a 
glorified body, but to what follows in the present verse, as 
already indicated. Some, as Cornely, refer ‘in this’ to 
the mortal body, understanding oxyyveu, but if the Apostle 
meant that, he ought rather to have written év tabty to agree 
with otixia ; moreover ‘ this tent ’ would imply another tent 
beyond the grave, which is opposed to the meaning of the 
whole passage, where the glorified body is*represented as 
a fixed and permanent dwelling-place of the soul.— To be 
clothed upon with our habitation that is from (or ‘ of ’) 
heaven.’ ‘ Clothed upon,’ i.e., to assume the properties of 
a glorified body without laying aside our present body, in 
other words, without dying. The heavenly body is now 
called +O otxtyotov, 7.e., ‘ a domicile,’ or permanent dwel- 
ling-place, as opposed to the unstable and transitory tent 
in which the soul lodges on earth; and it is said to be ‘ from ” 
or ‘of’ heaven, because of its origin and qualities. Com- 
pare with the present verse and v. 4, Rom. viii. 22-23: ‘ For 
we know that the whole creation groaneth ( otevaCer) and 
travaileth in pain, even till now. And not only it, but our- 
selves also; who have the first-fruits of the Spirit, even we 
ourselves groan within ourselves, waiting for the adoption of 
the sons of God, the redemption of our body.’ 

3. The text here is uncertain, there being doubt ag to 
whether we ought to read ctye or ctxeo, also whether 
évdvoduevor (‘ clothed ’) or éxducckuevor (‘ stripped ’). The 
former doubt is not important, as, although etye ordinarily 
means ‘ since indeed,’ and eimep ordinarily ‘ if only,’ yet 
some philologists contend that they are sometimes inter- 
changed (cf. Corn., note, pp. 146, 147). But the sense 
of the verse must depend much on whether we read ‘ clothed” 
or ‘ stripped.’ For the former we have Bx» CEK LP, 
nearly all the cursives, and It. Vulg. Syr. Copt. versions. For 
the latter D F G, some Latin Fathers, among them Tert., 
and a MS. known to St. Chrys. Clearly the evidence for 
‘ clothed ’ ( évduocpevor ) greatly preponderates, and critical 
editors, such as Brandscheid, W.—H., and Scrivener, do not 
even allude to the other reading. 

Those who, despite the evidence, adopt ‘ stripped ’ as the 
true reading, take the verse to mean: ‘ Since even if we are 
stripped (of our bodies), we shall not be found naked’ (void 
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he ye ( 
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tamen vestiti, non nudiin- be found clothed, not naked. 
veniamur. * Nam et qui *For we also, who are in 


of grace), or: ‘ If only when stripped (of the body), we be 
not found naked ’ (void of grace). But neither view fits into 
the context: not the first, because the reason which it seems 
to offer, is no reason for desiring to be ‘ clothed upon,’ 7.¢., 
to escape death, but rather a reason to the contrary; still 
less the second, because it supposes those who desire to be 
“clothed upon’ to be at the same time in expectation of 
death, and implies that they may be ‘ clothed upon,’ if only 
they die not void of grace, in other words, that they may 
escape death, ifonly they die in the state of grace! And both 
views give an unnatural sense to yuyvot (‘ naked ’) in a con- 
text where there is question of the soul’s being clothed with, 
or stripped of, its corporal raiment.' For these reasons, as 
well as on account of the improbability of the reading 
“ stripped,’ we may dismiss these views. 

When we take the more probable reading, évdvocpevor 
(clothed), there are very many views as to the sense of the 
verse, but most of them are quite improbable and need not 
be mentioned. 

The most common view is that the Apostle here explains 
and qualifies his use of the expression ‘ clothed upon,’ point- 
ing out that it can apply only to those alive at the last day, 
as if he said: We desire to be clothed upon, provided (‘ if 
only ’ or ‘ if however ’) we be clad in our bodies (i.e., alive), 
not stripped of them (i.¢., dead) when the time for assuming 
our glorious bodies is come. This is probably the sense to be 
attached to the Vulgate and our English version (although 
both have been explained to mean: if, however, we be clad in 
grace [cf. Apoc. xvi. 15], not naked in regard to it). But 
this view is not without difficulty. The aorist participle 
évSvoduevor, Which would naturally point to a past action, 
is used to describe a condition or state; and even if it be 
replied (cf. Corn., p. 146) that aorists are sometimes used in 
this way (Acts iv. 32; 2 Thess. i. 10; Rom. xi. 22), there is 
special difficulty here, owing to the fact that human souls 
don’t exist prior to their bodies, and the aorist cannot well 
describe the state of being clothed, if that state was not intro- 
duced by an actual clothing, i.e., if the soul had no existence 
before the body. The aorists above appealed to do not dis- 


1I know that some have denied that yup.voc can be applied to a 
disembodied soul, but they are mistaken. Plato, Crat. c. 20 has 
H Woy yuu.vh tod cdyatog. See also Grimm on yupvdc. 
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sumus in hoc tabernaculo, this tabernacle, do groan 
ingemiscimus gravati: eo being burthened: because 
quod nolumus expoliari, we would not be unclothed, 
sed supervestiri; ut absor- but clothed upon, that that . 
Art ¢ Chol ov AIR iy cae var oket pes d 
Art dA AabAadiw Ate A, Friemn ntantaty 
prove this, for they refer to states whi¢h were begun, in the 
one case by actual belief, in the other by actual fall. (b) This 
view—‘ if only we be found clothed,’ ete.—does not account 
satisfactorily for the future indicative ( ebpcOyoducOa }. 

We take the most probable sense of the verse to be : ‘ Since 
indeed (eiye) even clothed (with a new body), not bodiless 
shall we be found (in heaven, after the general judgment).’ 
This view gives their proper force to elye (the more probable 
reading), to the aorist, to yvpvot in such a context, and to 
the future indicative. The statement is thrown in paren- 
thetically. The Apostle had said in verse 1 that he and 
his companions (cf. iv. 15, 6) knew that if they died, a 
glorious body would be theirs; in verse 2 he urged in sup- 
port of this the desire they had to be clothed upon with that 
glorious body without passing through death, thus implying 
that whether they were living or dead when the day of 
judgment came, they would be clothed in glorified bodies. 
This implication, we believe, is what he now states openly 
in the present verse, by saying: ‘ since indeed even clothed 
with a new body, not bodiless, shall we be found.’ He 
uses évSuccuevor, not éxevSuccvevor. because he wishes 
to include both those dead before the day of judg- 
ment and those alive then; both classes shall be clothed 
with a new body, but only the latter shall be ‘ clothed 
upon’ (cf. 1 Thess. iv. 18-16; 1 Cor. xy. 51). Grimm, 
(Lex. on yé 8/c) explains the verse in the same sense: ‘‘ Si 
quidem etiam (novo corpore) induti nec nudi apparebimus.”’ 

4. After the parenthetic assurance in verse 3, the Apostle 
resumes and develops what he had said in verse 2; the 
general sense is clear from what has been said there. 
Render: ‘for indeed we who are in the tent (the body) do 
groan, being burthened.” The groaning was probably on 
account of a longing to be free; compare Rom. viii. 23: 
‘even we ourselves groan within ourselves, waiting for the 
adoption of the sons of God, the redemption of our body ’; 
the burthen is the anxious fear of death, so that what the 
Apostle means is that he and his companions longed to be 
free from their mortal bodies, yet were weighed down by 
the fear of death, because (é9’ *w, ‘ because,’ as in Rom. 
v. 12) they did not wish to lay aside their bodies in death, 
but desired to have them clothed at once with the properties. 
of a glorified body. 
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beatur quod mortale est, a which is mortal may be %...po 
swallowed up by life. * Now 4-<l -« 
. [ . he that maketh us for this «, 
nos in hoc ipsum, Deus, qui very thing is God, who hath 


vita. ° Qui autem efficit 


dedit nobis pignus spiritus. given us the pledge of the ,..., /. 


Spirit. ° Therefore having 
; f q always confidence, knowing 
Scientes quoniam dum su- that; while we aré“in the 


mus in corpore, peregrina- body, we are absent from __ 


“Audentes igitur semper, 


“That that which is mortal may be swallowed up by life.’ 
“ Neque enim sic supervestiri volumus, ut corpus maneat 
mortale, sed ita ut gloria auferat ex toto corruptionem cor- 
poris absque corporali dissolutione’’ (St. Thom.). There 
may be a reminiscence of Is. xxv. 8, quoted in 1 Cor. xv. 
54: ‘ Death is swallowed up in victory.’ 

5. Read: ‘ Now He that made us,’ etc. It is not clear 
to what ‘ this very thing’ refers. Possibly to the posses- 
sion of a glorified body, whether they died before Christ’s 
Second Coming, as supposed in v. 1, or survived till then in 
accordance with the desire referred to in vv. 2, 4. But it 
seems more natural to take ‘ this very thing ’ as referring 
to the desire for transformation without the necessity of 
death, just referred to in vv. 2, 4, and the present verse as 
showing that this desire shall not be frustrated in all men, 
since it is God, the Almighty, who has made man so as to 
have that desire. Hence the desire must be realised in 
those alive at Christ’s Second Coming, they shall be clothed 
upon with glorious bodies; and this transformation of those 
alive at the last day, thus proved in vv. 2-5, is an argument 
in favour of the resurrection of those who shall have died 
before then (v. 1).—Instead of ‘who hath given us the 
pledge of the Spirit,’ render rather ‘who gave us the 
earnest,’ etc. The Holy Ghost and His graces conferred 
upon them at their conversion, giving them a right to an 
eternal inheritance, were the earnest that God would gra- 
tify their desire if they lived till Christ’s Second Coming. 
On &péaRaGva see above on i. 22. caer, de wd fron doth 

6. © Therefore having always Gontidetied.” The sentence: 
begun here and left incomplete in vv. 6-7, is taken up again ° 
and completed in verse 8. For ‘ knowing that’ read ‘ and 
knowing that.’ Knowing that, whether the day of judg- 
ment found them living or dead, they should have glorified 
bodies, they recked not the decay of their natural bodies 
(iv. 16), nor the light tribulations of the present (iv. 17), 
but holding on their course, in confidence and courage, and’ 
conscious that continued life meant separation from Christ, 
they desired rather to die and be with the Lord. 
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mur a Domino. ‘ (Per fi- 
dem enim ambulamus, et 
non per speciem): *Au- 
demus autem et bonam vol- 
untatem habemus magis 
peregrinari a corpore, et 
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the Lord. ‘(For we walk 
by faith and not by sight.) 
* But we are confident, and 
have a good will to be ab- 
sent rather from the body, 
and to be present with the 


Lord. *And therefore we 
labour whether absent or 


praesentes esse ad Domi- 
° Et ideo contendi- 


num. q 
* . . ‘ 5 

juus, sive absentes, sive present, to please him.cam“f 

praesentes, placere illi. “For we must all be mani-jyys 


” Omnes enim nos mani- 


festari oportet ante tribunal seat of Christ, that every \ 


7. The substance of the verse is that we have now only 
mediate knowledge of Christ and God through faith, not 
immediate, such as is derived from His visible presence 
(cidoc). Ate is to be understood here of the state in 
which (see Grimm on di A. 2) and ciSoc of ‘ visible 
appearance ’; we walk now in the state of faith, not in the 
state when God appears visibly, as He will in Heaven. 
‘Sight’ is not a good rendering of scidoc—‘‘e nullo 
graeco scriptore adhuc enotatum est exemplum, quo eidoc, 
ut latin. species active dicatur de adspectu ’’ (Grimm). . 

8. Here he resumes the sentence begun in v. 6. Their 
desire was for the coming of Christ in their lifetime (vv. 2, 
4), but, failing that, they desired rather to be absent from 
the body, i.e., by death, that so they might be at home with 
Christ in Heaven. This desire clearly supposes that the 
souls of the just that have been purged of all sin are imme- 
diately admitted into Heaven, and have not to wait for 
admission till the day of judgment, a doctrine defined in the 
Council of Florence (cf. Denz., Enchir. 11th ed., n. 698). 

9. ‘ Wherefore also,’ i.e., seeing that we desire to be with 
the Lord, ‘ we labour,’ or ‘ strive eagerly,’ ete.— Absent 
or present’; in the original the order is reversed. The 
sense seems to be that they strove eagerly to be found 
pleasing to Him, whether they should be at home in the 
body (alive) or absent from it (dead), when the day of judg- 
ment came. The whole passage tends to show that the 
Apostle didn’t know the time of Christ’s Second Coming, 
and thought it possible that it might happen in his own 
lifetime. 

10. For we must all, whether we be found alive or dead 
(cf. Acts x. 42), be manifested before the judgment-seat of 
Christ, ‘ who both will bring to light the hidden things of 
darkness, and will make manifest the counsels of the heart ’ 
{1 Cor. iv. 5), ‘ in the day when God shall judge the secrets 


fested before the judgment- 4,9 


¥. 41.] 


Christi, ut referat unus- 
auisque propria corporis, 
prout gessit, sive bonum, 
sive malum. 

‘t Scientes ergo timorem 
Domini, hominibus suade- 
mus, Deo autem manifesti 
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one may receive the proper 
things of the body, accord- 
ing as he hath done, whether 
it be good or evil. 

“ Knowing therefore the 
fear of the -Lord, we 
use persuasion to men: 


sumus. Spero autem et in but to God we are mani- 


of men by Jesus Christ’ (Rom. ii. 16). And the object of 
this manifestation is, that each one may receive, etc. The 
Apostle has been speaking directly only of himself and his 
fellow-ministers of the Gospel, but here he evidently in- 
eludes the Corinthians and indeed all men—at least all 
adults—‘ for we must all,’ ete.—in the liability to judg- 
ment. In regard to children who die before they are cap- 
able of sinning, Corn., p. 154, says: ‘‘ Dicamus igitur cum 
S. Thom. (Summ. theol. suppl. qu. 89 a. 5 ad 3), pueros in 
judicio comparituros, ‘non ut judicentur, sed ut videant 
gloriam judicis ’ et in eorum quoque sorte quum misericor- 
dia tum justitia Dei patefiat.’’ 

‘ The proper things of the body’ represents the improbable 
reading tx Ux tod cdpatoc. The true reading is 
zx Suk tod cipotoc, “the things (done) in the body,’ 
3u% veferring here, as in v. 7, to state or condition, the 
things (done) in the state of the body, i.e., during our mortal 
life. By metonymy, we are said to receive these things, 
when we receive the rewards or punishments due to them 
(ef. Col. iii. 25). 

‘ According as he hath done,’ etc. The natural meaning 
of this requires that good works merit, by God’s goodness, a 
reward, as evil works merit punishment (see above on iv. 
17). The whole verse, according to St. Thomas, states five 
qualities of the last judgment: 1° its inevitableness 
(‘ must ’), 2° its universality (‘all’), 3° its unerringness 
(‘ manifested ’), 4° its justice (‘ according as he hath done ’), 
5° its authority (‘ before the tribunal of Christ ’). 

11. ‘ Fear,’ by metonymy for what causes the fear (cf. 
Rom. xiii. 3), the fearful judgment of the Lord. 

‘We use persuasion to men.’ The idea seems to be that 
St. Paul and his companions strove to persuade men of 
their sincerity, of their constant desire to please God (v. 9), 
thus to conciliate men and promote the spread of the 
Gospel; but such persuasion was unnecessary in regard to 
God, to whom their hearts were already manifest 
(megavepauctx), even as they must be manifested 
(pavepaPijve. v. 10) before all on the day of judgment; 
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conscientiis vesiris mani- fest. And I trust also 
fesehewtnaetesse, 2 Non that in your consciences we 
are manifest. “We com- 
SODIE, Sem eisionein a: mend not ourselves again to 

: Ck ae you, but give you occasion 
mus vobis gloriandi pro no- 4, glory in our behalf : that 
bis, ut habeatis ad eos qui you may have somewhat to 
in facie gloriantur, et non gyswer them who glory in 
in corde. “ Sive enim face, and notin heart. “ For 
mente excedimus, Deo: whether we be transported 
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and they hoped that no such persuasion was neces- 
sary in the case of the Corinthians. but that their sincerity 
was manifest to the consciences of the Corinthians. In 
the mention of their ‘ consciences,’ there may be an insin- 
uation that the actions of the Corinthians sometimes seemed 
to give reason to doubt this. 

12. ‘ We commend not ourselves again ’ (ef. iii. 1). Lest 
the preceding statement should be made the ground of a 
charge against him of pride and boasting, he now states his 
motive in making it. It is to give them an opportunity of 
glorying on behalf of himself and his fellow-labourers against 
their opponents at Corinth. 

‘ Who glory in face and not in heart (xal uh év xopdte). 
Some take this to mean that these false teachers were proud 
of their external advantages, as their learning, their acquain- 
tance with the Twelve Apostles, etc., to the neglect of the 
virtues of the heart. But the idea seems rather to be that 
they pretended to virtues that they didn’t possess. Cornely 
explains: “‘ Qui speciem quidem virtutum apostolicarum 
prae se ferunt, at iis destituti sunt’’; and Grimm on 
modsmmoyv,¢e); “de iis gloriari, quae vultu praetendunt, 
pietate, caritate, honestate, quantumvis animus ab his 
virtutibus abhorreat.’’ 

13. The connexion and thought seem to be: We are not 
thinking of ourselves, we are not commending ourselves 
(v. 12), our thought is of God and of you. For whether we 
be transported in mind (or ‘ beside ourselves,’ so as to 
appear foolish, xi. 1, 16; xii. 11), it is for God’s sake and 
for His greater glory, or whether we be sober-minded, it is 
for your sake. We take it that the reference is to the man- 
ner of speaking of himself and his fellow-labourers about 
themselves and their ministry, as is suggested by the connex- 
ion with the two preceding verses. If they sometimes ap- 
peared to speak extravagantly, extolling themselves and 
their ministry, it was for God’s sake they did so, that the 
true dignity of their office might be understood; if at other 
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sive sobrii sumus, vobis. in mind, it is to God: or 
Uu@uitiias venim Christi Whether we be: sober, 7 is 

} for you. “For the charity 
urget nos : aestimantes hoc, of Christ presseth us : judg- 


quoniam si unus pro omni- ing this, that if one died 


times they used language of sober-mindedness and modera- 
tion (as in i. 8, 9; iv. 7; 1 Cor. ii. 1-14), it was to set the 
Corinthians an example of humility, and perhaps to win 
them to a more sympathetic feeling. Of course whether 
they spoke extravagantly or moderately, the Apostles had 
God’s glory chiefly in view, so that we need not press too 
closely the distinction here. The main idea is that all was 
on account of God or the Corinthians; nothing merely on 
their own account. 

14. Here he pointsout what it was that moved himself and 
his companions to spend themselves for God and the faith- 
ful. It was Christ’s love for men, becausethey formed the 
judgment at their conversion (such seems to be the force of 
the aorist xetvavrac), 1° that as Christ died for all men, all 
died vicariously in Him (being redeemed, and so, as far as 
in Him lay, made dead to their old man of sin), and 2° that 
He died in order that those who live (the life of grace) may 
no longer live for themselves but for Him (v. 15)—and hence 
they especially, the preachers of the Gospel, ought to be dead 
to sin and self, and live for Christ (and for those for whom 
He died). 

‘The love of Christ ’ is Christ’s love for us, manifested 
in His death, not our love for Him, i.e., tod Xerotod is the 
subjective genitive, the love residing in Christ as its subject. 

* Presseth us.” The Greek verb is always used of some 
strong pressure, as of a crowd (L. viii. 45), or of anxiety and 
sickness (Phil. i. 23; L. iv. 38; viii. 87; Acts xxviii. 8). 
R.V.: ‘ constraineth us.’ 

“ Tf (et) one died for all.’ The particle ci is wanting in 
many ancient authorities, but is read in C, and represented 
in It. Vulg. Copt. and Armen. Versions. It may have been 
purposely omitted from offence at the hypothetical character 
of the statement, or accidentally dropped on account of its 
similarity with cic immediately following. Ifread, it is tobe 
understood as ‘ since ’; and if it be not read, the sense will 
not be affected, for we should then render: ‘ that one died 
for all, (and) so all died.’ 

Who are meant by ‘all’? It is Catholic teaching that 
Christ died for all men without exception, and de fide that 
He died for more than the predestined (cf. Perrone, De Deo 
Creat., n. 451 ff.); and there is nothing to forbid our under- 
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bus mortuus est, ergo om- for all, then all were dead. 
nes mortui sunt; “Et pro “And Christ died for all: 
omnibus mortuus est Chris- that they also, who live, 
tus: ut et qui vivunt, iam may not now live to them- 
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standing ‘all’ here in its widest sense, of all men without 
exception. Christ by His death redeemed all men by pay- 
ing the price for them (and in so far they all died to sin and 
its effects), but that each one may appropriate that redemp- 
tion and apply it to himself, he must be incorporated in the 
mystical body of Christ, by dying mystically in Baptism, 
and so participating in Christ’s death and its salutary effects 
(Rom. vi. 2-6, Acts ii. 88). Some think, on account of the 
context here, that the Apostle is speaking in this verse only 
of all Christians, but the natural sense of the words ‘ one 
died for all ’ points to the universal efficacy of Christ’s death, 
and the thought of this serves better to set forth the charity 
of Christ, and to stimulate the zeal of Paul and his com- 
panions. Hence the explanation we have given is pre- 
ferable. 

Our English version of the last words of the verse, ‘ then 
all were dead,’ represents what was once the more common 
view of this passage, namely, that if Christ died for all, 
then all must have been dead (in original sin), otherwise He 
need not have died for all. St. Aug., understanding it in 
this way, argued from it against the Pelagians that even 
children must have been infected with original sin. But 
the Greek, with the two verbs antbavey, &né8avov in the 
same tense, hardly admits this sense, and besides it seems 
quite foreign to this context that St. Paul should step aside, 
as it were, to prove the universality of original sin. 

15. ‘Christ’ is most probably to be omitted. Some take 
the verse independently of the preceding as merely a state- 
ment of the purpose for which Christ died; others, as we 
have already indicated, regard this as part of the judgment 
referred to in v. 14—they judged not only that Christ’s 
death meant the death of all (v. 14), but also that 
all should in future live for him (v. 15). ‘ They who 
live,’ are, according to many, all men who live 
the natural life, i.e., all men on this earth; others 
think it more probable that the reference is to those 
who have appropriated the merits of Christ’s death and 
hence live a new and spiritual life (Rom. vi. 4-5). Which- 
ever view he held, St. Paul and his companions judged that 
the object of Christ’s death was that ‘ they who live’ should 
no longer live for themselves.’ The fact that they realised 


. became a new creature in Christ (v. 17). 
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non sibi vivant, sed ei qui 
pro ipsis mortuus est et re- 
surrexit. “ Itaque nos ex 
hoc neminem novimus se- 
cundum carnem. Et si 
cognovimus secundum car- 
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selves, but unto him who 
died for them and rose 
again. ” Wherefore hence- 
forth we know no man ac- 
cording to the flesh. And 
if we have known Christ 
according to the flesh: but 
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that this was Christ’s object, was a strong incentive to 
unselfish zeal. 

‘ And rose again.’ It is not implied here, any more than 
in Rom. iv. 25, that Christ merited for us by His resurrec- 
tion. Our redemption was completed by His death, for 
we were “ justified by His blood,’ and ‘ reconciled to God 
by the death of His Son’ (Rom. v. 9, 10), and He could not 
merit in His resurrection, because, as St. Thom. says, ‘‘in 
statu resurrectionis non fuit viator sed comprehensor ’’ (cf. 
John ix. 4; Heb. ix. 12; x. 12). But His resurrection made 
faith easier, and this facilitated our salvation; and hence, 
though Christ cannot be said to have risen for our redemp- 
tion, He may be said to have risen for our salvation and 
actual justification, or, as here, to have died and risen 
for us (cf. Rom. iv. 25). 

16. Wherefore since Christ expects in us all a new and 
spiritual life guided by new standards, we, etc. 

‘Henceforth’ (&xd tod vdv). The natural meaning 

would be ‘ from the present time,’ that is, the time this 
was written ; but in the light of what precedes, and especially 
of what follows, where in the words ‘ even though we have 
known (éyvaxauev) according to the flesh Christ,’ he seems 
to admit an imperfect knowledge of Christ up to the point of 
time here indicated, many prefer to understand him to refer 
to the time when he began to live the new life, when he 
In this view, it is 
to the time pointed to in xetvavtag (v. 14) the reference is, 
for it was then his standards of judgment changed. 
“ According to the flesh ’ (xat& oc&exa). The position of 
these words in the original shows, we think, that they are 
to be connected with the verbs. Knowing according to the 
flesh, is knowing and judging according to the old natural 
standards and merely human considerations (cf. xi. 18 with 
xi. 22 ff.), as opposed to knowing and judging by the stan- 
dards of the new spiritual life. The Apostle and his com- 
panions, since the time of their conversion, no longer judge 
of men by the old standards; in all they see those for whom 
Christ died, and in all Christians those who are living in 
and for Christ. 
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nem Christum: sed nunc now we know him so no 
jam non novimus. ” Si qua longer. “If then any bein 
ergo in Christo nova crea- Christ a new creature, the 
tura, vetera transierunt: old things are passed away, 


‘ And if we have known Christ according to the flesh,’ 
or, to remove all ambiguity; ‘and if (or ‘though ’) we 
have according to the flesh known Christ.’ He admits that 
he at one time knew and judged of Christ by these purely 
natural standards. This seems to have been before his 
conversion, when the fact that Jesus had been put to death 
by the leaders of His race as a criminal, had led Paul and 
many others, judging by the natural standards of the un- 
regenerate man, to regard Him as an impostor and to per- 
secute His followers. If this had been charged against the 
Apostle by his opponents at Corinth, we can understand 
why he thinks it necessary to disclaim such an estimate of 
‘Christ now. . 

Many other views of this verse—most of them very im- 
probable—may be seen in Hstius or Cornely. One thing 
‘seems certain: the Apostle does not imply that he had ever 
known Christ personally, while He was on earth. Had 
he known Christ, we should surely have some clear evidence 
of the fact somewhere in his writings (1 Cor. ix. 1: ‘ Have 
I not seen Jesus Our Lord ’? is most probably a reference 
‘to the appearance on the way to Damascus, Acts ix.). More- 
over, he would doubtless, in this case, have been among 
the persecutors of Jesus, and we should certainly find him 
expressing his remorse for that, and not merely for opposi- 
tion to Christ’s followers (1 Cor. xv. 9; Acts xxii. 19-20). 

17. Render: ‘ So then if anyone ig in Christ, he is a new 
creature: the old things are passed away; behold, they are 
made new.’ Tx x&vtx ‘ all things ’ must be omitted in the 
light of existing evidence. But it is very possible that 
on account of the sequence tankvta—Ta dinavta the words, 
though genuine, may have been accidentally omitted by 
some early scribe.—If anyone is incorporated with Christ, 
his old man was buried in Baptism (Rom. vi. 4), he 
was born again of water and the Holy Ghost (John iii. 5), 
and endowed with a new principle of a higher life by 
sanctifying grace, so that he lives a new life (Gal. ii. 20; 
iil. 27) and is indeed a new creature. For such a one old 
standards of judgment, old aims in life are passed away, 
and new ones, enlightened by faith and grace, have suc- 
ceeded in their stead. The last clause may possibly be 
an allusion to Is. xlii. 18. Verse 16 points out the change 
wrought in the ministers of the Gospel; the present verse 


V. 18, 19.) 


ecce facta sunt omnia nova. 


. - | 
* Omnia autem ex Deo, qui 


nos reconciliavit sibi per 
Christum: et dedit nobis 
ministerium  reconciliatio- 
nis. ™ Quoniam quidem 
Deus erat in Christo mun- 
dum reconcilians sibi, non 
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behold all things are made 
new. “But all things are 
of God, who hath reconciled 
us to himself by Christ, and 
hath given to us the minis- 
try of reconciliation. ™ For 
God indeed was in Christ 
reconciling the world to 
himself, not imputing to 


shows that this wondrous change is not peculiar to them, 
but shared in by all Christians. 

18. He now traces this vast change and renovation to its 
first cause, God (the Father, ‘ from whom, 2£ o8 are all 
things,’ 1 Cor. viii. 6). It is not clear whether the first 
“us ’ refers to all men, or only, like ‘ us ’ of the next clause, 
to the ministers of the Gospel alone. The former view 
appears more probable, and the use of the word in different 
senses in two contiguous clauses is sufficiently suggested 
and explained by the context. 

“The ministry of reconciliation.” The Apostles and 
other ministers of the Gospel were appointed to complete 
the work of Christ, to announce to men and apply to them 
in the Sacraments the redemption wrought by Him. 

19. The Vulg. ‘ quoniam quidem,’ and our English ver- 
sion “For God indeed,’ imply that the Apostle develops or 
proves what he has just said in v. 18, namely, that all 
things are from God. But this fails to give a natural 
meaning to a> 6. It seems better to take a> Ott with 
Estius (‘ ut quod’) and R.V. (‘ to wit that’) as introducing 
the explanation of the nature of the reconciliation which the 
ministers of the Gospel were charged with announcing.’ The 
sense would be well brought out by ‘ how that.’ The recon- 
ciliation was the work of God through Christ, God (in view 
of Christ’s merits) forgiving men their sins (if they did their 
part), and having appointed the ministers of the Gospel to 
help them to do their part. Such was the scheme of 
redemption, which the ministers of the Gospel were charged 
with announcing and fulfilling. 

The most probable sense of the first clause is that God 
(the Father) was reconciling the world to Himself by Christ, 
Hy xatarAckcowy being taken together in the sense of an 
emphatic imperfect, “was reconciling,’ as all the Greek 
Fathers took them. The view of nearly all the Latin 


1For various views of wc Ott here, see J. H. Moulton, Proleg., 
p. 212. 
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reputans illis delicta ipso- 
rum, et posuit in nobis ver- 
bum reconciliationis. * Pro 
Christo ergo legatione fun- 
gimur, tamquam Deo ex- 
hortante per nos. Obsecra- 
mus pro Christo, reconcilia- 
mini Deo. ™ Eum, qui non 
noverat peccatum, pro no- 
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them their sins, and he hath 
placed in us the word of re- 
conciliation. ™ For Christ 
therefore we are ambassa- 
dors, God as it were exhort- 
ing by us. For Christ, we 
beseech you be reconciled 
to God. ™ Him, that knew 
no sin, for us he hath made 
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Fathers, represented by our version: ‘for God indeed was 
in Christ,’ was that the Divinity of Christ is asserted, and 
God said to have been in Christ by unity of essence (cf. 
John xiv. 10, 11). In our view ‘ in Christ ’ here is equiva- 
lent to ‘ by Christ ’ of the last verse (cf. Matt. ix. 84; Acts 
Xvil. 31, etc.). 

‘ Not imputing to them their sins.’ The Apostle does 
not think it necessary to stop to explain here his theory of 
justification; he deems it enough to point to the result of 
our reconciliation through Christ, namely, that God does 
not impute to us our sins. But we know from other parts 
of his writings that God does not impute them, because 
they are wiped out, and we are really and internally justi- 
fied: * But you are washed, but you are sanctified, but you 
are justified ’ (1 Cor. vi. 11); ‘In whom we have redemp- 
tion through His blood, the remission of sins ’ (Col. i. 14); 
‘Yet now He hath reconciled in the body of His flesh 
through death, to present you holy, and unspotted, and 
blameless before Him’ (Col. i. 22). Surely the author 
of these texts did not hold a theory of imputative justice. 

God did His part to reconcile the entire world, when He 
gave His only Son to die for the entire world (1 John ii. 2), 
but each of us must do our part too, if this reconciliation 
is to take effect and be practical in our case. Hence the 
Council of Trent, Sess. vi. cap. 8: ‘‘ Verum etsi ille pro 
omnibus mortuus est, non omnes tamen ejus beneficium 
recipiunt, sed ii dumtaxat, quibus meritum passionis com- 
municatur.”’ 

20. For Christ therefore, as representing Him and earry- 
ing on His work, we are ambassadors. ‘The last words of 
the verse imply that a second conversion, so to speak, was 
necessary for some in Corinth. The use of the imperative 
‘be reconciled to God,’ instead of the infinitive which we 
might have expected, gives vividness and emphasis. 

21. As a powerful motive to move them to be reconciled, 
the Apostle recalls God’s crowning mercy manifested in the 
death of his Divine Son for sinners (cf. Rom. v. 8-9). Christ 
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bis peccatum fecit, ut nos sin, that we might be made 
efficeremur iustitia Dei in the justice of God in him. 
ipso. 


was absolutely sinless, He not only committed no sin, but 
He ‘ knew no sin,’ whether original or actual (cf. Heb. iv. 
15; 1 John iii. 5; 1 Pet. ii. 22, etc.), yet God for our sakes 
dealt with Him as though He were the greatest sinner—as 
though He were sin personified—*‘ suffered Him to be con- 
demned as a sinner, and to die as one accursed ”’ 
(St. Chrys.), to the end that through His _ suffer- 
ings and merits we might become really just—as it were, 
justice personified—with the justice that comes from God 
(cf. Rom. iii. 22) and makes us really just in His sight. 
That there is not question of merely imputed justice, the 
sinner remaining in his sins and God merely overlooking 
them, see above on v. 19. If it be objected that since 
Christ was not really made a sinner, neither are we really 
made just, we reply that Christ was made a 
sinner, as far as was possible consistently with His 
sanctity, i.e., He took our sins upon Him (ls. liii. 
6) and suffered for them; and we are made just, as 
far as is possible consistently with God’s mercy and power, 
and we know from other parts of Scripture (1 Cor. vi. 11; 
Col. i. 14, 22, etc.) that God’s mercy and power extend even 
to wiping out sin and constituting us really just. Many 
commentators take the words ‘ He hath made sin ’ to mean 
that God made Christ a victim for sin, but the antithesis 
“He hath made sin, that we might be ‘made the justice of 
God ’ is altogether against this, and in favour of the view 
set forth above, that “Christ was as far as possible made a 
sinner, that we might be made ue 
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CHAPTER VI. 


OUTLINE OF ARGUMENT. 


Cooperating with God, SS. Paul and Timothy exhort the 
Corinthians not to receive the grace of God in vain, now 
especially that the time of God’s special grace has come 
(vv. 1-2). While thus cooperating with God, they take 
care to give offence in nothing, but in everything commend 
themselves as ministers of God ought (3-4a); by much 
patience under manifold trials (4b-5), by the eahibition 
of other virtues (6), by their preaching and accompanying 
miracles (7a), amid many vicissitudes, and exposed to many 
false charges (7b-10). This plain speaking to the Corin- 
thians regarding the hardships of the Apostolic life was 
prompted by love, which was abundant, though ill requited, 
and which they are now called upon to return by alike affec- 
tion (11-13). And since love is proved by deeds, he 
warns them to shun the dangerous society and vices of 
unbelievers as repugnant to Christian sanctity (14-16), 
and keeping apart from all pagan uncleanness to preserve 
themselves as sons of God clean from every defilement 
(17—vii. 1). 


- " ADIUVANTES autem ex- 
hortamur, ne in vacuum 
gratiam Dei recipiatis. 
aes vanes 

Ait enim: Tempore ac- 
cepto exaudivi ie, et in die 
salutis adiuvi te. Ecce 


* AND we helping do ex- 
hort you, that you receive 
not the grace of God in 
vain. *Forhe saith: Inan 
accepted time have I heard 
thee; and in the day of sal- 


ere 


1. The exhortation begun in v. 20 is continued. ‘ And we 
helping’ (cvvepyobvtec), i.e., cooperating (1 Cor. iii. 9) with 
God (who in v. 20 was said to exhort), we also exhort you that 
you receive not, etc. They would receive it in vain, if it 
failed to influence their lives or if they allowed themselves 
to be involved again in the idolatry and defilements of 
paganism. 

2. The reference is to Isaias xlix. 8, where God is repre- 
sented as addressing His Servant, the Messias, and through 
Him His people, and summarising the blessings of the 
Messianic age. The passage of Isaias points to a time of 
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nune tempus acceptabile, vation have I helped thee. 
ecce nunc dies salutis; Behold, now is the accept- 
’ Nemini dantes ullam of- able time: behold now is 


4 lia 
fensionem, ut non vitupere- the day of salvation. * Giv- 
ing no offence to any man, 


2 ah } cee 
tur muinisterium nostrum: ehaveone ministry enot 


* Sed in omnibus exhibea- blamed : * But in all things 
mus nosmetipsos sicut Dei Jet us exhibit ourselves as 
ministros, in multa patien- the ministers of God, in 
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God’s special mercy, and the Apostle reminds the Corin- 
thians that it is now come. The words referred to the 
Messianic age, and St. Paul quotes them in their literal 
sense. 

3. “ Giving no offence to any man.’ The Greek rather 
means “ giving no offence in anything’ (év undevi). The 
words are to be connected with v. 1, v. 2 being parenthetic, 
and are spoken of St. Paul and his companions, not of the 
Corinthians. They cooperated with God (v. 1), giving no 
offence in anything (v. 3), but in everything commending 
themselves (v. 4), etc. 

‘That our ministry be not blamed.’ ‘Hudv’ (‘ our ’) is 
possibly to be omitted; but it gives the sense, for the 
ministry or ministration is that of the preachers of the 
Gospel. St. Paul evidently felt, what every priest ought 
to feel, that the success of his ministry: depended much 
upon the general character of his life. 

4. Render: ‘ But in everything exhibiting (rather ‘ com- 
mending,’ iii. 1) ourselves.’ All the Greek MSS. and all 
the other versions agree against the Vulgate here in reading 
a participle. Many Latin commentators, misled by the 
Vulg. ‘ exhibeamus,’ took the passage 3-10 as an exhorta- 
tion to the Corinthians how to behave in the time of salva- 
tion. But clearly the Apostle continues to speak of the 
ministers of the Gospel, showing how they cooperated with 
God, giving no offence, but in everything commending them- 
selves as ministers of God ought. The Vulg. in reading 
‘ministros,’ is again opposed to practically all the other 
evidence, which supports the nominative 3.exovol (ministri). 
What the Apostle says, therefore, is that he and his com- 
panions, as ministers of God ought, commended themselves 
by (év of the instrument) much patience in everything: in 
tribulation, in necessities, ete. Nine classes of things which 
tried their patience are now mentioned in this and the next 
verse; the first three are general; of the remaining six, 
which are particular, three come unsought from without, 
three are taken up voluntarily by themselves. 
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tia, in tribulationibus, in much patience, in tribula- 
necessitatibus, in angus- tion, in necessities, in dis- 
tiis, °In plagis, in carcer- tresses, ° In stripes, im 
ibus, in seditionibus, in prisons, in seditions, in 
laboribus, in vigiliis, in iei- labours, in watchings, in 
uniis, “In castitate, in fastings, °In chastity, in 
scientia, in longanimitate. knowledge, in long-suffer- 
in suavitate, in Spiritu§ ing, in sweetness, in the 


“In tribulations, in necessities, in distresses.’ There 
seems to be a gradation; the prevailing idea is of pressure 
or confinement, increasing till in the end, humanly speaking, 
no way out is left. 

5. For instances of ‘ stripes and prisons ’ in St. Paul’s own 
case, see xi, 23-25; Acts xvi. 28. 

“ Seditions ’ (or ‘ tumults ’), e.g., Acts xix. 23 ff. Some, 
with St. Chrys., take d&xaotastaic to mean ‘ tossings about,’ 
being hunted, as we say, “‘ from post to pillar,’’ so that the 
ministers of the Gospel could not rest in a place and com- 
plete their mission. 

In the third triplet he alludes to the ‘ labours ’ under- 
taken to spread the Gospel and earn their living (xi. 27; 
Acts xviii. 8); to the ‘ watchings ’ devoted to manual toil 
or prayer or preaching (e.g., Acts xx. 7); and to the ‘ fast- 
ings,’ by which they chastised their bodies, lest when they 
had preached to others. they themselves should become 
castaways (1 Cor. ix. 27). That Christ meant His fol- 
lowers to fast, see Matt. ix. 15 and parallels; and that they 
did fast sometimes in Apostolic days, see Acts xiii. 8; xiv. 
22; so that even if the present verse and xi. 27, were inter- 
preted, as most Protestants interpret them, of hunger 
induced by ‘want, the N.T. would still supply sanction 
for the practice of fasting (cf. Matt. iv. 2). 

6. From the virtue of patience (and various occasions 
for its exercise) the Apostle passes on to mention, in this 
and the next verse, nine other ways by which they com- 
mended themselves. 

‘ Chastity *; possibly the Greek word is to be taken in 
a wider sense, including indeed chastity, but also purity from 


every sin, as far as human weakness permits. But see 
McCarthy, Eps. of the Sundays, p. 157 ff. 
“ Knowledge.’ Some understand of the wisdom that 


comes from God, as opposed to mere human wisdom; others 
of prudence; others, as Estius, of the charism referred to 
in 1 Cor. xii. 8. 

‘ In long-suffering,’ of those who were hostile ; ‘in sweet- 
ness,’ i.¢., kindness, towards all; ‘in the Holy Ghost,’ is 
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sancto, in charitate non Holy Ghost, in charity un- 
. . 1 7 

ficta, ‘In verbo veritatis, feigned, In the word of 

truth, in the power of God; 

by the armour of justice on 

iustitiae a dextris et a sin- the right hand and on the 


—__e_—————————————————————— 


taken by many as explaining the source of the preceding 
virtues, as if he said, it is through the grace and help of 
the Holy Ghost we commend ourselves by these virtues. 
But it seems more likely that if that were the meaning, the 
clause would stand at the beginning or the end of the 
enumeration, explaining the source of all the evidences by 
which they commended themselves. Hence it is best to 
understand of some special evidence, taking the clause as 
co-ordinate with the others, and the reference may be to 
the Holy Ghost as shining in and influencing their life 
generally. 

7. The first clause refers to the true doctrine they preached 
sincerely (ii. 17; iv. 12); the second to the miracles that 
accompanied it (Mk. xv. 20); by both they commended 
themselves.—' By the armour,’ etc. Note that the pre- 
position here changes from &yv to Sié&, as in the next two 
clauses. 

Most moderns understand the metaphor to allude to the 
fact that offensive arms, as the sword or spear, were carried 
in the right hand and the defensive shield in the left; so 
that the meaning would be: we commend ourselves by all 
kinds of virtues, offensive and defensive—all the virtues 
being weapons by which justice was either promoted in 
others or maintained in themselves. In this view the 
clause sums up and completes the previous enumeration, 
and ought to be translated: ‘ By the arms of justice, the 
right-hand and the left-hand (ones).’ This seems a probable 
view, yet if St. Paul meant it, it is hard to see why he 
changed the preposition, for év might have been used, as 
in the preceding clauses. The change, together with the 
fact that 31% is used in the next two clauses, seems to 
connect this clause not with what precedes but with what 
follows, and so the Fathers and earlier commentators con- 
nected it. They took the sense to be: We commend our- 
selves in (S14 of the state in which they found themselves) 
prosperity and adversity, while we use both as instruments 
of virtue. The clause is then a general statement, parti- 
cular instances of ‘ prosperous ’ and ‘ adverse ’ things being 
given in what follows. See Estius. 


in virtute Dei, per arma 
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istris; ° Per gloriam, et 
ignobilitatem; per infam- 
jam, et bonam famam: ut 
seductores, et veraces ; sicut 
qui ignoti, et cogniti: 
® Quasi morientes, et ecce 
vivimus; ut castigati, et 
non mortificati: ~ Quasi 
tristes, semper autem gau- 
dentes : sicut egentes, mul- 
tos autem locupletantes : 


[WI. 8-40. 


left, ‘* By honour and dis- 
honour, by evil report and 
good report: as deceivers, 
and yet true: as unknown, 
and yet known : ° As dying, 
and behold we live : as chas- 
tised, and not killed: “As 
sorrowful, yet always re- 
joicing: as needy, yet 
enriching many : as having 


nothing, and possessing all 


tamquam nihil habentes, et 
things. 


omnia possidentes. 
a 


8. ‘ Dishonour ’ refers to acts in their presence; ‘ evil 
report,’ to words spoken in their absence.—' As deceivers, 
and yet true.’ Seven clauses are now introduced by 
ig (the rendering of which is needlessly varied in the 
Vulg.: ‘ut,’ ‘sicut,’ .‘ quasi,’ “tanquam’); and the sense 
is that they were spoken of as being such and such, 
while in reality they were far different. The varied render- 
ing of &¢ in the Vulg. seems meant to suggest that some of 
the evil conditions referred to were not merely reputed but 
actual, which is true in a certain sense; but the Apostle 
appears to attend throughout rather to the view his enemies 
took of those conditions. Our English version correctly gives 
xat the sense of ‘and yet’ here, for there is opposition be- 
tween what they really were and what they were reputéd, 
and hence in the fifth and sixth members xat is replaced 
by dé. 

‘As unknown’; they were spoken of by their enemies 
as if they were obscure and of no account; yet, de facto, they 
were well known (énuytvwoxduevor) in the churches. 

9. ‘ As chastised,’ i.e., by God, 1 Cor. xi. 82; Heb. xii. 
6; Apoc. iii. 19. Their enemies ascribed this to the fact 
that they were great sinners. 

10. ‘ As needy,’ literally ‘ beggars.’ To the world’s 
estimate that they were beggars, and had nothing, the 
Apostle opposes the reality, namely, that they enriched 
many and possessed abundantly (xaréy.) all things. The 
reference is chiefly to imparting and possessing spiritual 
riches, for the alms which they conveyed to others might 
meet their wants, but would certainly not be enough to 
enrich them. 
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“ Os nostrum patet ad 
vos, o Corinthii, cor nos- 
trum dilatatum est. ” Non 
angustiamini in nobis: an- 
gustiamini autem in viscer- 


“ Our mouth is open to 
you, O ye Corinthians, our 
heartisenlarged. ” Youare 
not straitenedinus: but in 
your own bowels you are 


ibus vestris: ™ Eamdem Straitened. But having 
autem habentes remunera- the same recompense (I 


———— 


11. Estius takes this as an introduction to the severe 
admonition that follows (vv. 14-18), and understands ‘ our 
mouth is open to you’ to mean: I cannot refrain from 
admonishing you; the remainder of the verse Estius under- 
stands of an enlargement of the heart due to- joy, this being 
referred to by the Apostle, he thinks, in order to lessen 
the grief of the Corinthians at their own condition as im- 
plied in his admonition. But a reference to his own joy 
Seems to us unnatural here, and we prefer with the more 
common opinion to take the present verse in connexion with 
what has gone before. The Apostle explains why he has 
spoken so freely in vv. 4-10 of the labours and trials of 
himself and his companions. His mouth is open to them 
and he speaks freely, because his heart is enlarged with 
charity towards them and out of the fullness of the heart 
the mouth speaketh. The second member of the verse, 
though having no connecting particle such as ‘ for’ or 
* because,’ is thus meant to give a reason for the first. 

12. He now assures them that there was room enough for 
them all in his affection (probably he alludes also to the 
affection of his companions) ; ‘ but,’ he adds, ‘ in your own 
bowels you are straitened.’ In the preceding verse, the 
heart has been regarded as the seat of the affections ; now 
it is the bowels. Compare for a similar combination of 
heart and bowels Aesch., Agam. 996, 999. “« Sndcy yva 
(bowels) expresses physically the whole interior structure of 
man, including specially the heart and liver as opposed to 
what are now technically called the bowels (évtepa). In 
classical Greek the word is used for the feelings generally ’’ 
(Stanley). The Apostle means that while he had room 
for all the Corinthians in his affection, they had not room 
in theirs for him. 

13. Hence he now exhorts them to make a return for his 
affection by showing a like affection towards him. The 
Vulgate ‘ habentes,’ which is not represented in the original, 
obscures the sense. The Greek may be rendered: ‘ now for 
a requital in kind (I speak as unto -children), be you also 
enlarged ’ (in your hearts), Thy adthy d&vtw. is probably 
an accusative absolute. The resulting sense would be 
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tionem, tamquam filiis dico, 
dilatamini et vos. 

“ Nolite iugum ducere 
cum infidelibus. Quae 
enim participatio iustitiae 


[WI. 14. 


speak as to my children) be 
you also enlarged. 
“Bear not the yoke with 
unbelievers. For what parti- 
cipation hath justice with 


cum iniquitate? Aut quae injustice? or what fellow- 


i  LEUEEEEEEEEEEEN EE ESEEEESSERIIN 


the same if with St. Chrys. we took thy atthy avtyw.- as 
accusative on Aéyw and understood the latter in the sense 
of commanding or requiring (Mk. xiii. 37; J. i. 5), so that 
the meaning would be: ‘I now require of you as my 
children a like. requital; be you also enlarged’ (in your 
hearts). 

14. This section vi. 14—vii. 1 inclusive, is regarded by 
some Protestant commentators as not Pauline at all, by 
others as belonging to some lost epistle of his. They urge 
that it comes in here quite abruptly and unnaturally, and 
breaks the continuity of the exhortation in vi. 13 javilees 
But the section is found here in all the MSS., and while 
we admit that it is introduced abruptly, we can have no 
doubt, not only that it is St. Paul’s, but that it stands 
here in its proper place. After the skilful and touching 
presentment of the trials and hardships of the ministers of 
the Gospel meant to stimulate the Corinthians, and the 
moving appeal for their love, vv. 3-13, the Apostle now 
shows what was in his mind when in verse one he exhorted 
them not to receive the grace of God in vain. 

‘ Bear not the yoke with unbelievers ’; literally: ‘ become 
not unequally-yoked with unbelievers.’ There is allusion 
to Deut. xxii, 10, where it is forbidden to yoke an ox and 
an ass together in the plough; animals thus unequally 
matched are in fact referred to in the LXX. as étepdCvyot 
(Lev. xix. 19). The Apostle means, therefore, that Chris- 
tians belong, so to speak, to a different class of bemgs from 
unbelievers, and hence ought to shun fellowship with them. 
But what fellowship? In 1 Cor. v. 9-10 he allowed social 
and commercial intercourse with unbelievers; in 1 Cor. 
vii. 12 he permitted the Christian party in a mixed marriage 
to go on living with the unbeliever; and in 1 Cor. x. 27 he 
permitted Christians to partake of their hospitality. What 
he forbids in the present passage, therefore, is something 
different. It is chiefly either, as Estius holds, the con- 
tracting marriage (which is a different thing from continuing 
in a marriage already contracted) or it is the avoidance of 
the vices of the pagans, the yoking with them, so to speak, 
in their evil ways. As Cornely, who defends the latter view, 
points out, vii. 1 suggests that the preceding admonition 
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societas luci ad tenebras? ship hath light with dark- 
% Quae autem conventio ness? © And what concord 
Christi ad Belial? Aut hath Christ with Belial? or 
‘ : . what part hath the faithful 
quae pars fideli cum infi- ith the unbeliever? ™ And 
deli? “ Qui autem consen- hat agreement hath the 
sus templo Dei cum idolis ? temple of God with idols? 
Vos enim estis templum for you are the temple of 
Dei vivi, sicut dicit Deus: the living God: as God 
Quoniam inhabitabo in saith: I will dwell in them, 


ought to be taken in a very wide sense. We think it very 
likely that the Apostle had the contracting of marriage 
with pagans specially, but not exclusively, before his mind. 

“ For what participation? ’ etc. - The five questions now 
put are of course meant to enforce the prohibition. Spiritual 
“light ’ and ‘darkness ’ are meant, as in Eph. v. 8: ‘ For 
you were heretofore darkness, but now light in the Lord ’; 
the mention of light and darkness, recalling as it does the 
incompatibility of material light and darkness, serves the 
Apostle’s purpose excellently. In the first two questions, 
the essential nature of Christianity is compared with that 
of paganism; in the next two, the incompatibility of the 
heads and members in each is pointed out. 

15. Instead of ‘ Belial,’ some authorities read ‘ Belian,’ 
others ‘ Beliab,’ and the majority ‘ Beliar.’ If the latter - 
is the genuine form here, it is thought to have come into 
use from a harsh pronunciation of Belial, which was the 
original form. The word is probably derived from a 
negative particle wba (beli) and 5y> (yaal, utility), so that 
its primary sense would be that of uselessness, then vile- 
ness and wickedness. Here it is applied by St. Paul to the 
devil, who is by excellence the useless and wicked one. 

16. In this fifth antithesis, the dignity of the Church as 
a temple of God is appealed to. A temple of the one and 
only God, from the very nature of the case, ought to have 
no connexion with the images of false gods. But the 
Corinthians (or all Christians, if with B x D L P jyeic 
éouév be read instead of bucic . . . dot) were a temple of 
God, and hence ought to shun all dangerous society or vices 
of paganism with its accompanying idolatry. St. Paul 
sometimes speaks of the universal Church as a temple of 
God (Eph. ii. 21), sometimes of a particular Church (1 Cor. 
iii. 16), and sometimes of the individual faithful (1 Cor. vi. 
19). Probably the reference in the present instance is 
to the Church, local or universal (according as we read 
‘you’ or ‘ we’), rather than to individuals, for he does not 
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illis, et inambulabo inter 
eos, et ero illorum Deus, et 
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and walk among them, and 
I will be their God and 


they shall be my people. 
“Wherefore, Go out from 
among them, and be ye 
separate, saith the Lord, : 
and touch not the unclean 
thing. * And I will receive 
you: and I will be a Father 
to you: and you shali be 


ipsi erunt mihi populus. 
“ Propter quod exite de 
medio eorum, et separa- 
mini, dicit Dominus, et im- 
mundum ne  tetigeritis: 
* Et ego recipiam vos: et 
ero vobis in patrem, et vos 


say: “ you (or we) are temples of God,’ but: ‘ you (or we) 
are a temple of God.’ God is referred to as ‘ living,’ in 
contrast with the dead idols. 

To prove that they are a temple in which God dwells, 
Lev. xxvi. 11, 12 (cf. Ezech. xxxvii. 27) is now quoted, the 
quotation being somewhat free. ‘The words were spoken 
in reference to the Jewish people and God’s dwelling among 
them in the tabernacle, but St. Paul implies, and supposes 
his readers to recognise, that they are fulfilled in a higher 
and more perfect way in God’s people, or Church of the new 
dispensation. 

‘ And they shall be my people’ is not to be understood 
as implying the people’s fidelity, but as implying that God 
will treat them ina special manneras His own people; for the 
context shows that there is question of God’s special care 
for them, and not of their response to His graces and 
benefits. 

17. Is. lii. 11 freely after the LXX. The words were an 
exhortation to the Jews to leave Babylon when the captivity 
was ended, and, pure from every Gentile pollution, bring 
back with them to Jerusalem the vessels of the Lord which 
Nabuchadonosor had carried away from the temple. They 
may refer in their mystical sense to the avoidance of every 
pagan pollution by Christians, but it seems more likely that 
St. Paul only adapts them to his purpose. ‘ Wherefore ’ 
(516) is not part of the quotation, but St. Paul’s own. 

18. No single passage of the Old Testament is here quoted 
exactly. Some think the substance of Jer. xxxii. 27 and 
Xxxl. 9 is given, where God promises to be God and Father 
to the Jewish people; others think the words: ‘ And I will 
receive you’ are from Jer. xxxii. 27 or Ezech. xx. 34; and 
the words that follow: ‘ And I will be to you a Father,’ ete. , 
from 2 Kings vii. 14, where God promises to be a Father to 
Solomon and to treat him as a chosen son. In favour of the 
reference to 2 Kings vii. 14 is the fact that in its immediate 
context, 2 Kings vii. 8, we have in the LXX. the very 
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eritis mihi in filios et filias, my sons and daughters, 
dicit Dominus omnipotens. saith the Lord almighty. 


phrase with which St. Paul’s quotation closes; Agyet xdptoc 
mavtoxpatwp. (But in the context of Jer. also, the term 
Tavtoxpatoe occurs, Jer. xxx. 35, though not the exact 
phrase). In any case, whether the words referred literally 
to Solomon or to the Jewish people, St. Paul signifies that 
they are true in regard to Christians, God extending to them 
in a special way His Fatherly care. The insertion of 
“ daughters ’ (cf. Is. lili. 6) shows how St. Paul realised the 
extension of the Divine favour to every individual of the 
Christian society. We may remark that the fact that the 
term rzavtoxp&twp could be so easily taken from the context 
of either passage mentioned above, shows how stupid is the 
objection founded on the occurrence of this word here against 
the Pauline authorship of the present passage. 


CHAPTER VII. 


OUTLINE OF ARGUMENT. 


He exhorts them as heirs to such glorious promises to 
cleanse themselves from every kind of defilement (v. 1); then 
resumes the appeal of vi. 18, reminding them of his past 
conduct towards them, his love for them, his solicitude in 
their regard, and the comfort he experienced at the comfort 
of Titus while recounting their good dispositions (2-7). 
Though his former letter (our First Epistle) made them 
sorrowful, yet as it made them sorrowful according to God, 
he now rejoices; for the sorrow that is according to God, 
unlike the sorrow of the world, causeth repentance unto 
salvation (8-10). For, behold the change wrought im 
them by their sorrow (11); so that, as the chief purpose 
of his letter was attained, he was comforted (12-18a), 
and in his comfort rejoiced exceedingly at the joy of Titus, 
because Titus had been refreshed by them all, and St. 
Paul’s praise of them to Titus was proved to be fully justi- 
fied (18b-14). Titus loves them eaceedingly (15), and St. 
Paul himself in everything has confidence in them (16). 


‘Has ergo habentes pro- 1 HavincG therefore these 
missiones, charissimi, mun- Promises, dearly beloved, 


a may .’.  . et us cleanse ourselves 
ce ee pe fees from all defilement of the 
pa: : purus: flesh and of the spirit, per- 
perficientes  sanctificatio-  fecting sanctification in the 


nem in timore Dei. fear of God. 


1. The ‘ promises ’ that God would reveive and treat them 

as His children (vi. 17, 18), are meant. 
' * Defilement of flesh and spirit ’ (cf. 1 Cor. vii. 34) covers 
all sins, both those which are accompanied by carnal 
pleasure, like gluttony and impurity, and those without it, 
like idolatry, pride, disobedience, etc. 

‘ Perfecting sanctification (rather ‘ holiness,’ &ywodvyy) 
in the fear of God.’ A filial fear is meant, ‘‘ for love begets 
security, which sometimes causes negligence, but he who 
fears is always solicitous ’’ (St. Thom.). 


VII. 2-5. 


* Capite nos. Neminem 
laesimus, neminem corrup- 
imus, neminem circumveni- 
mus. * Non ad condemna- 
tionem vestram dico. Prae- 
diximus enim quod in cordi- 
bus nostris estis, ad com- 
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* Receive us. We have 
injured no man, we have 
corrupted no* man, we 
have overreached no man. 
* I speak not this to your 
condemnation. For we 
have said before, that you 


moriendum et ad conviven- 
dum. * Multa mihi fiducia 
est apud vos, multa mihi 
gloriatio pro vobis, reple- 
tus sum consolatione, su- 
perabundo gaudio in omni 
tribulatione nostra. * Nam 
et cum venissemus in Mace- 
doniam, nullam requiem 


are in our hearts, to die 
together, and to live to- 
gether. *Great is my con- 
fidence with you, great is 
my glorying for you. Iam 
filled with comfort: I ex- 
ceedingly abound with joy 
in all our tribulation. * For 
also when we were come 


2. The appeal of vi. 13 for their love is now resumed. 
‘Receive us’; the most probable sense of ywphoute is: 
‘make room for us’ (in your hearts). The clauses that 
follow, support and justify this appeal: we wronged no man 
(among you), we corrupted no man by false doctrine (cf. 
x1. 3), we extorted money from no man (ef. xii. 16-18). 
Doubtless such charges had been made against him, and 
he may be hinting at the practice of the false apostles. 

3. “I speak not this to your condemnation.’ Neither 
“this ’ nor ‘ your ’ is represented in the Greek. The sense 
seems to us to be: I speak not so in order to condemn 
you, but rather to stimulate your love. Had he meant, as 
is commonly supposed, to excuse the Corinthians while 
condemning the false apostles, he would surely have ex- 
pressed the pronoun ‘ your.’ 

“For we have said before.’ The evidence is conclusive 
in favour of the singular number here: ‘I said before.’ 
What is said here of his intense love for them, he had sub- 
stantially said already in iii. 2 and vi. 11, 12. 

4. “ Great is my confidence with you ’; rather: ‘ great is 
my freedom of speech towards you.’ ‘For this meaning of 
Tapoynota see above on iii. 12.—‘ In all our tribulation ’ 
(éxt méon tH OAtver judv) not, in every tribulation of ours, 
but ‘in the whole of our tribulation,’ 7.e., amid it all. 

5. This arrival in Macedonia is that referred to in Acts 
xx. 1. From ii. 12-13 we know that he crossed to Europe 
from Troas on the N.W. coast of Asia Minor; from the 
same passage we learn that he had no rest in his spirit 
at Troas, because Titus was not there (to give him news 
of the Corinthians). The present words: our flesh had 
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habuit caro nostra, sed om- 
nem 
sumus : foris pugnae, intus 
timores. ° Sed qui consola- 
tur humiles, consolatus est 
nos Deus in adventu Titi. 
” Non solum autem in ad- 
ventu eius, sed etiam in 
consolatione, qua consola- 
tus est in vobis, referens 
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tribulationem passi- 


(WII. 6-8. 


into Macedonia, our flesh 
had no rest, but we suffered 
all tribulation: combats 
without, fears within. ° But 
God, who comforteth the 
humble, comforted us by 
the coming of Titus. ”* And 
not by his coming only, but 
also by the consolation, 
wherewith he was comforted 


nobis vestrum desiderium, 
vestrum fletum, vestram 
aemulationem pro me, ita 
ut magis gauderem. 

* Quoniam etsi contris- 
tavi vos in epistola, non me 


in you, relating to us your 
desire, your mourning, your 
zeal for me, so that I re- 
joiced the more. 

* For although I made you 
sorrowful by my epistle, I 


no rest,’ show that to this anxiety of mind there was 
added in Macedonia external affliction, so that on all sides 
or in every way (éy navtt) he was afflicted, combats without 
with the enemies of the Gospel, fears within himself for the 
welfare of the Corinthian Church. 

6. ‘ Humble’ (canewobe) i.€., those cast down by suffer- 
ing, sorrow, want, etc., but who trust not in themselves but 
in God (cf. 1 Pet. v. 5). 

7. Not only the coming of Titus, but also the feelings he 
manifested (which he had of course experienced when in 
Corinth and which now waxed strong again, as he told his 
story) while he related the condition of the Corinthian 
Church, gave St. Paul and his companions comfort. 

Their ‘ desire’ doubtless was to see the Apostle present 
among them; their ‘ mourning ’ was on account of his grief 
and indignation and the state of their Church which caused 
it; their ‘ zeal’ in his behalf (Snép guod ) was an eager desire 
on their part to stand up for him and defend him against his 
enemies. 

‘ So that I rejoiced the more,’ i.e., the comfort or consola- 
tion which Titus felt and manifested in recounting the con- 
dition of the Corinthian Church, made St. Paul rejoice more 
than the coming of Titus had done (cf. v. 18). Or rather, 
more than he had previously grieved. 

8. ‘ By my epistle ’ (2v tH} émotoAy). The reference is 
to our present First Epistle to the Corinthians, though this 
is denied by some modern Protestant writers. See above 
on ii. 8, and Introd. II. 1. (b). 

There is a good deal of confusion about the punctuation, 
and connexion of the clauses, of this verse, and there is 
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poenitet: etsi poeniteret, do not repent: and if I did 
videns quod epistola illa repent, seeing that the same 
(etsi ad horam) vos contris-  epistle (although but for a 


esse 


additional uncertainty owing to the fact that it is doubtful 
whether we ought to read 6Xénw yao ét with most Greek 
MSS., or Bréxw én, omitting yéo, with B D and Ater, or 
PrAExwy St, which the Vulg. seems to have read, and which 
Lachm, W.H. and others conjecture to have been the 
primitive reading. 

The Revised Version, agreeing with St. Chrys. and the 
Textus Receptus as to the connexion of the clauses renders 
thus: ‘For though I made you sorry with my epistle, I 
do not regret it, though I did regret; for I see that that 
epistle made you sorry, though but for a season. Now I 
rejoice,’ etc. But it is against this that the clause ‘ for I 
see that that epistle,’ etc., thus seems to give a reason for 
the main statement of the preceding clause, namely, that 
St. Paul at the time of writing did not regret the sorrow 
he had caused. But in its present form, it gives no such 
reason. To give such reason, it ought to have run: For 
I see that that Epistle gave you only short-lived sorrow, or 
something to that effect, the passing character of the sorrow 
being thrown into prominence as the chief part of the state- 
ment. 

Hence we prefer, with Lachm., Tisch, W.H., Corn., etc., 
the connexion in our current English version which renders 
as follows: ‘For although I made you sorrowful by my 
epistle, I do not repent; and if I did repent (i.e., before he 
learned from Titus the happy fruits of their sorrow in their 
repentance and amendment), seeing that the same epistle 
(although but for a time) did make you sorrowful: now I am 
glad,’ etc. This makes good sense, for the clause ‘ seeing 
that the same epistle,’ etc., gives a good reason why he 
did repent for a time; he repented because of their sorrow 
(short though it was), but now that he has learned from 
Titus that it was a sorrow unto repentance, he rejoices. 
It must be admitted, however, that this view supposes the 
reading PAérwv dt. to be correct, for it supposes that he 
regretted their sorrow at the time when he saw (BAExwv) that 
the letter had caused sorrow. On the other hand, if Bréxw 
with or without yéo had to be read, it would refer to the 
time of his writing. 

‘ Poeniteret’ of the Vulg. ought to be ‘ poenitebat,’ and 
if the above view be correct, ‘ videns ’ ought to be ‘ viden- 
tem ” (‘et si me poenitebat videntem quod 
nune gaudeo ’). 
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tavit: ° Nunc gaudeo: 
non quia contristati estis, 
sed quia contristati estis ad 


Contristati 


LW. 9, 10. 


time) did make you sorrow- 
ful: ° Now I am glad :\not 
because you were made sor- 
rowful; but because you 
were made sorrowful unto 


poenitentiam. 
penance. For you were 
made sorrowful according 
to God, that you might 
suffer damage by us in 
nothing. “For the sorrow 
that is according to God 
worketh penance steadfast 


enim estis secundum Deum, 


ut in nullo detrimentum 


patiamini ex nobis. “* Quae 
enim secundum Deum tris- 


titia est, poenitentiam in 


SS 


Whatever be the true reading, and connexion of the 
clauses, the general sense is clear, namely, that though the 
Apostle formerly regretted their sorrow, he does so no longer, 
seeing that it had led them to repentance. 

9. ‘ That you might suffer damage by us in nothing,’ 1.¢., 
not even when we.saddened you, but rather, as is implied, 
spiritual profit. 

10. He has just said that the Corinthians had been made 
‘ sorrowful according to God’ and implied that this was 
for their good; he now explains this by pointing out the 
effect of sorrow according to God. A sorrow that pleases 
God, that is according to His will is meant, and such sorrow 
must come from God’s grace, and spring from a love of 
God, at least incipient. This sorrow ‘ worketh penance, 
steadfast unto salvation.’ The Vulg. ‘ stabilem,’ repre- 
sented by ‘ steadfast ’ in our version, seems to point to a 
reading dyeté@rytov (immutable), but the true reading is 
duetauérytoy (that bringeth no regret or is not repented 
of), and this adjective may be connected either with ‘ salva- 
tion ’ or with ‘ penance ’—penance unto a salvation that is 
not repented of, or penance that is unto salvation and that 
is not repented of. The latter seems more probable, since 
wetaveu, (penance) is used here in its primary sense of 
‘change of mind,’ and the Apostle might naturally speak 
of a change of mind that is not repented of. Met&vowis often 
used. in a wide sense so as to include sorrow for the past 
accompanied by penitential acts, together with a change of 
mind (Matt. iil. 8, 11; L. iii. 8; xv. 7, etc.; ef. Matt. xi. 
21), but since it is here distinguished from the sorrow that 
is according to God as effect from cause, it can mean only 
penitential works, as is perhaps meant by our version 
* penance,’ or more probably a change of mind. Sorrow for 
the past brings a change of mind for the future.—‘ But 
the sorrow of the world worketh death.’ Sorrow that springs 
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salutem stabilem operatur : 
saeculi autem tristitia mor- 
tem operatur. ™ Ecce enim 
hoc ipsum, secundum Deum 
contristari vos, quantam in 
vobis operatur sollicitudi- 
nem : sed defensionem,, sed 
indignationem, sed timo- 
rem, sed desiderium, sed 
aemulationem, sed vindic- 
tam; in omnibus exhibuis- 
tis vos, incontaminatos esse 
negotio. 

* Igitur, etsi scripsi vo- 
bis, non propter eum qui 
fecit iniuriam, nec propter 
eum qui passus est; sed ad 


unto salvation : but the sor- 
row of the world worketh 
death. “For behold this 
self-same thing, that you 
were made sorrowful accord- 
ing to God, how great care- 
fulness it worketh in you: 
yea defence, yea indigna- 
tion, yea fear, yea desire, 
yea zeal, yea revenge : in all 
things you have shewed 
yourselves to be undefiled 
in the matter. 

“Wherefore although I 
wrote to you, it was not for 
his sake that did the wrong, 
not for him that suffered it : 


ee 
only from worldly motives, as the losg of worldly goods or 
friends, and is not tempered by religion, hardens and dis- 
tracts the heart and draws it away from God, and so leads 
to eternal death, which must be meant here, opposed as it 
is to salvation. 

11. For ‘worketh’ read ‘ wrought ’ (xaterpy coaro). 
Moved by the Apostle’s letter, which had saddened them 
according to God, they had shown (as he had learned from 
Titus) ‘ carefulness,’ 1.€., serious earnestness in the matter 
of the incestuous Corinthian, about which they had seemed 
indifferent before he wrote the present First Epistle to them 
(1 Cor. v. 2), nay, they had defended themselves, by show- 
ing that they had tried to do their part to correct the sinner; 
nay, they had manifested their indignation that their Church 
should be disgraced by such a crime; nay, they had shown 
their fear of the Apostle; nay, their longing to see him ; nay, 
their zeal against the offender or for St. Paul; nay, they had 
punished the sinner by expelling him from their Church; in 
every way (év mavtt), they had shown themselves (as Titus 
testified)’ to be now pure or undefiled in the affair 
(ev 76 modyyatt) of the incestuous sinner. 

12. Of course the Apostle had intended the punishment of 
the sinner, for he had ordered the Corinthians to excom- 
municate him (1 Cor. v, 18); he had intended also this 
satisfaction to the sinner’s father who had suffered the 
wrong, so that all he can mean here is that it was not so 
much (cf. ii. 5; 1 Cor. i. 17; xv. 10) these ends he had in 
view as another. What precisely the other end was, whether 
to prove his own zeal for the Corinthians, or to give them 

¥ 
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manifestandam  sollicitudi- 
nem nostram, quam habe- 
mus pro vobis ™ Coram 
Deo: ideo consolati sumus. 
In consolatione autem nos- 
tra, abundantius magis ga- 
visl sumus super gaudio 
"Titi, quia refectus est spiri- 
tus eius ab omnibus vobis. 
“ Et si quid apud illum de 
vobis gloriatus sum, non 
sum confusus: sed _ sicut 
omnia vobis in veritate lo- 
cuti sumus, ita et gloriatio 
nostra, quae fuit ad Titum, 
veritas facta est. ™ Et vis- 
cera eius abundantius in vo- 
bis sunt : reminiscentis om- 
nium vestrum obedientiam, 
quomodo cum timore et tre- 


but to manifest our careful- 
ness that we have for you, 
® Before God : therefore we 
were comforted. But in our 
consolation we did the more 
abundantly rejoice for the 
joy. of Titus, because his 
spirit was refreshed by you 
all. “ And if I have boasted 
anything to him of you, I 
have not been put to shame, 
but as we have spoken all 
things to you in truth, so 
also our boasting that was 
made to Titus, is found 
truth. * And his bowels are 
more abundantly towards 
you; remembering the obe- 
dience of you all, how with 
fear and trembling you re- 


an opportunity of proving theirs for him, is uncertain, as 
it is doubtful whether we ought to read with the Vulg. and 
Vet. It.: ‘to manifest our carefulness that we have for you 
im the sight of God,’ or with the Revised Version and many 
other authorities: ‘that your carefulness for us might be 
made manifest unto you in the sight of God.’ Hither 
reading might be supported from other passages; the former, 
for instance, from ii. 4; the latter from i. 9. 

18. In any case, his purpose, whichever it was, was 
attained, and therefore he was comforted when he learned 
the result from Titus. And in his comfort he rejoiced the 
more exceedingly because of the joy of Titus at the dis- 
positions shown by the Corinthians, “ for his spirit was re- 
freshed (rather, ‘ hath been refreshed,’ i.e€., was and is 
refreshed) by you all.’ 

14. Instead of: ‘ And if I have boasted,’ read: ‘ For if,’ 
ete. 

15. For ‘ in vobis’ of Vulg. read “ erga vos.’ ‘ Remem- 
bering,’ i.e., while he recalls. As he is about to send Titus 
back to Corinth to look after the collection for the poor of 
Jerusalem (viii. 6), he wishes Titus to stand well with the 
Corinthians, and to this end dwells here on his affection 
for them. 

‘ Fear and trembling,’ i.e., trembling anxiety to obey Titus 
and do what he desired of them. On this phrase see above 
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more excepistis illum. ceived him. “I rejoice that 
a ; : 

Gaudeo quod in omnibus in all things I have con- 
onfido in vobis. fidence in you. 


nr 


wet Cor. i. 3. As Titus was St. Paul’s legate, this 
obedience to him was obedience to the Apostle himself. 

16. In these flattering words he closes the apologetic 
portion of the Hpistle, and dexterously prepares the way for 
the appeal to their charity contained in the next two chap- 
ters. The sense is not ‘ I am bold through your encourage- 
ment * (Stanley), but as our version puts it: ‘ in all things 
T have confidence in you’ or as the R.V. equivalently : 
“in everything I am of good courage concerning you.’ 


CHAPTER  VIIL. 


SSS 


OUTLINE oF ARGUMENT. 


The example of the churches of Macedonia in making 
the collection for the poor of Jerusalem (vv. 1-5), moved 
SS. Paul and Timothy to send Titus to finish the collection 
in Achaia (6).  LEzhortation to the Christians of the 
latter to do their part (7). St. Paul does not command 
them to make the collection, but stimulates them by putting 
before them the zeal of others in the matter, and reminding 
them how Christ became poor that they might be made 
rich (8-9). It was fitting that they who had been among 
the first to begin the. collection should now bring it to com- 
pletion according to their means (11-12), and it was only 
according to their means they were expected to give, for 
they were not asked to rob themselves in arder to enrich 
others (12-15). Titus and two others who are to accom- 
pany him are commended, and the churches of Achaia are 
exhorted to give proof of their charity, and of the justice of 
St. Paul’s boasting in their regard (16-24)2)7" ahs atnde AA, 


Chim we xf litera ut 


* Notam autem facimus 1 Now we make known 
vobis, fratres, gratiam Dei, unto you, brethren, the 
quae data est~in ecclesiis grace of God, that hath 


The collection in aid of the Christian poor of Jerusalem 
referred to in this chapter and the next, had been begun in 
Achaia and in Corinth its capital some time before the present 
letter was written (viii. 10; ix. 2). In 1 Cor. xvi. 1, 2 St. 
Paul evidently replies to some inquiry regarding it: “ Now 
concerning the collection for the saints, as I have given 
orders to the churches of Galatia, so do ye also. On the 
first day of the week let every one of you put apart with 
himself, laying up what it shall well please him (rather, 
‘ what he can afford’), that when I come, collections be 
not then to be made.’ And in the Epistle to the Romans, 
written a few months after the present Epistle, he says: 
‘ For it hath pleased them of Macedonia and Achaia to make 
a contribution for the poor of the saints that are in Jeru- 
salem.’ And we know from St. Luke that the proceeds. 
of this collection were brought to Jerusalem by St. Paul 


A 
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Macedoniae : * Quod in 
multo experimento tribula- 
tionis, abundantia gaudii 
ipsorum fuit: et altissima 
paupertas eorum abundavit 
in divitias simplicitatis eo- 


been given in the churches 
of Macedonia, * That in 
much experience of tribula- 


tion they have had abund- «“” 


ance of joy, and their very 
deep poverty hath abounded 
unto the riches of their sim- 


Ser one eenaerenaeeneeeen 


a short time after (Acts 247), these various passages’ thus 
undesignedly confirming each other’s truth. See on 1 Cor: 
SOV! Ls; 

1. The passing to a new subject is marked by the §é as in 
1 Cor. vii. 1; viii. 1; xii: 1; xv. 1% SAG ak Bell Seatac 

‘ The grace of God that hath been given in the churches 
of Macedonia.’ Both Estius and Cornely understand of 
the grace of God given to these churches, and producing 
the result mentioned in the verses that follow: “ Reddimus 
vos certiores de beneficio divinitus collato in ecclesias Mace. 
doniae ’’ (Est.); ‘‘ Generali enim modo beneficium divini- 
tus collatum significatur ’’ (Corn.). But the form of ex- 
pression: “ given in (ScSouévey év) the churches ’ agrees ill 
with this, and seems to us to indicate that ‘ the grace (Thy 
xépwv) of God’ is put by metonymy for the manifestation 
of the grace of God, i.e., for the liberality shown in these 
churches by their contributions: 

2. “ Experience of tribulation,’ i.e., testing by tribulation. 
Yor the tribulations of the Macedonian Christians, see Acts 
avi.0, 13; 1 Thess. i. 6: ii. 14; 2 Thess. i. 4; Phil. i, 29. 

The Vulgate by inserting ‘ fuit,’ which is not represented 
in the Greek, has turned what was originally one state- 
ment into two. Render: ‘That in much experience of 
tribulation, the abundance of their joy, and their very deep 
poverty, (have) abounded unto the riches of their sim. 
plicity,’ 7.c., though tried by many tribulations, the abun- 
dance of spiritual joy with which they were filled and the 
very deep (xatk Bd0ovg ‘reaching deep down ’) poverty by 
which they were pressed, abounded unto a most generous 
contribution given with simplicity of heart, their intention 
being only to help the poor and honour God. ‘ Nam qui 
aliud opere ostendit, aliud animo cogitat, cor duplicat, uti 
loquitur Augustinus ’’ (Est.). Such is the sense more 
commonly attached to the last words of the verse, but it 
may be that &xérng (primarily ‘ simplicity,’ ‘ candour ’) 
means here ‘ liberality,’ as apparently in ix. 11, 18 (cf. 
Grimm), so that the sense would be: abounded unto the 
riches of their liberality, i.e., very great liberality. 
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rum: °*Quia secundum 
virtutem testimonium illis 
reddo, et supra virtutem 
voluntarii fuerunt, * Cum 
multa exhortatione obse- 
crantes nos gratiam, et 
communicationem ministe- 
ril, quod fit in sanctos. ° Et 
non sicut speravimus, sed 
semetipsos dederunt pri- 
mum Domino, deinde nobis 
per voluntatem Dei: ‘Ita 


(WII. 3-6. 


plicity. ° For according to 
their power, (I bear them 
witness,) and beyond their 
power, they were willing; 
*With much entreaty beg- 
ging of us the grace and 
communication of the minis- 
try that is done toward the 
saints. °*And not as we 
hoped, but they gave their 
own selves first to the Lord, 
then to us by the gmill of 
God: ° Insomuch, that we 


ut rogaremus Titum, ut desired Titus, that as he 
a ne NE 


3-5. These three verses have but one principal verb, and 
form one sentence in the original. The sense is as follows : For 
according to their means (I bear witness) and beyond their 
means, of their own accord, beseeching us with much 
entreaty for the favour of a share in this ministration to the 
saints, and not as we expected, but they gave their own 
selves first to the Lord and then to us by‘the will of God. 
Try yxdow xal thy xoweviay cH¢ Staxoving (v. 4), which our 
version renders: ‘the grace and communication of the 
ministry,’ is most probably to be understood as indicated, 
Thy yao xat THY xowveviav being put by hendiadys for chy 
yaw THs xowaviag Thy yéew is accus. after dSeduevor. 
which as the participle of a verb of entreating governs two. 
accusativer, one of the person, the other of the thing. 

‘And not as we hoped’ (or ‘expected ’). This is taken: 
by some to mean that the sum contributed surpassed his. 
expectations, but as that has already been sufficiently im- 
pled in ‘beyond their power’ (v. 4), the present clause 
rather means that their alacrity and zeal for the good work 
surprised him. He had expected indeed that they would’ 
respond to his appeal, but it was not merely as he expected, 
but they gave themselves (as we might say now) heart 
and soul first to the Lord, and then to Paul and Timothy, for- 
this work. ‘ First to the Lord ’ does not indicate a priority 
of time, but of importance. ‘ By the will of God ’ shows 
that their complete surrender of themselves was the work 
of God inspiring and strengthening them by His grace. 
“Wonder not, O man; they had God for helper; but 
where God helps, nothing is impossible ’’ (Phot.). 

6. Encouraged by the zealous example of the Mace.. 
donians, Paul and Timothy exhorted Titus to go and com- 
plete the collection in Achaia. 


Vil. 7.3 


quemadmodum coepit, ita 
et perficiat in vobis etiam 


pwr —gratiam istam. 


7Sed sicut in omnibus 
‘abundatis fide, et sermone, 
et seientia, et omni sollici- 
tudine, insuper et charitate 
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had begun, so also he would 
finish among you this same 
grace : 

"That as in all things 
you abound in faith, 
and word, and knowledge, 
and all carefulness; more- 


‘ As he had begun,’ or reading as we probably must, not 
évnptato but nooevjetato, ‘as he had begun before.’ The 
natural view is that Titus had interested himself in this 
collection on the occasion of his previous visit, xii. 18; 
I Cor. xvi. 12, and now he was exhorted that as he had 
‘made a beginning before, he would now also bring to com- 
pletion this grace also (as well as other matters that he had 
brought to a satisfactory conclusion on the occasion of his 
first visit, or was now expected to bring). 

What precisely is meant by ‘this same grace ’ or rather 
“this grace also,’ is not very clear. We think it most 
likely that it refers to their liberality, which was a result of 
God’s grace, and which Titus was to ‘ finish ’ or bring to 
completion or perfection by getting the collection satis- 
factorily wound up. 

7. He begins his exhortation by praising them. AdA& 
( but ’) has here a hortative force as in Mk. ix. 22: ‘ Now 
then.’—‘ Faith’ ig doubtless the theological virtue whereby 
we believe God’s revelation; ‘word and knowledge ’ are 
probably to be understood, asin1Cor.i.5, of the knowledge 
and right understanding of revealed doctrine; ‘ carefulness ’ 
(orovd7}), of their zeal generally in doing their duty as 
Christians. Though the reading in the next clause: ‘ more- 
over also m your charity towards us ’ is doubtful, B Copt. 
Arm. some Syr. and a few cursives reading 2 quay év duty 
the other authorities2& sydév év juty, there can be no doubt 
that our version gives the true sense and that there is 
question in this context of the charity of which the Corin- 
thians were the subjects, not the objects, i.e., of their 
charity for SS. Paul and Timothy, not of that of the latter 
for them. There may be question as to which of the two 
Greek readings gives this sense. That of B, etc., will give 
it, if we understand of ‘ the charity awakened by us in 
you,’ but the second reading does not well yield it, unless 
év juty be rather arbitrarily taken as equal to cic hue. in 
which case of course the sense would be ‘ your charity 
towards. us.’ 

‘So in this grace also you may abound’ (tv xab %.T.A). 
The tyx with a Subjunctive is equivalent to an Imperative 
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vestra in nos, ut et in hac over also in your charity 
gratia abundetis. ®@ Non towards us, so in this grace 
ae: Raa: bed also you may abound. *I 
quasi imperans arco: S&C speak not as commesaies 
per aliorum sollicitudinem, 144 by the carefulness of 
etiam vestrae charitatis in- others, approving also the 
genium bonum comprobans. good disposition of your 
ance : . - 9 = 
\\ ° Scitis enim gratiam Dom- charity. For you know 
ini nostri Insu. Curisrr, the gtace of our Lord Jesus 
Huoniags Upropter wosteee Curist, that being rich he 
P dba § became poor, for your 
nus factus est, cum esset sakes; that through his 
dives, ut illius inopia vos poverty you might be rich. 
a E 


(cf. 1 Cor. vii. 29; Eph. v. 33; Gal, ii. 10; Mk. v. 23, and 
see Beel. G. G., p. 346), and so the sense of the whole verse 
is: Now then as you abound in all the other graces, see 
that you abound in this grace also. ‘ This grace also ” im- 
plies that that in which’ he is exhorting them to abound is a 
grace like ‘ faith,’ ‘ knowledge,’ etc., and hence * grace ’ in 
this verse cannot mean ‘ collection,’ but is probably to be 
taken, as in vv. 1, 6 of their liberality in giving. 

8. ‘ But by the carefulness,’ etc. Rather: ‘ but through 
the zeal of others testing (SoxwdCwv) the genuineness 
(zd yvfstov) also of your charity.’ The * ingenium bonum ’ 
of the Vulg. gives substantially the same sense: “ good 
disposition,’ or sincerity of your charity. Estius and others 
have conjectured that the original Vulg. reading was ‘ in- 
genuum,’ which would be the exact equivalent of yvystev; 
but the earliest existing MSS. of the Vulg. and the earliest 
quotations in the Fathers are against this, and besides 
‘bonum ’ of the Vulg. would then have been unnecessary. 

9. Command from him that they should help their poor bre- 
thren in Jerusalem was unnecessary if they recalled what they 
knew, namely, how Jesus Christ, though He was rich (with 
the infinite riches of God), came out from the bosom of His 
Father (John xvi. 28; xvii. 5), and became poor for their 
sakes (Matt. viii. 20; cf. Phil. ii. 7), that through His 
poverty they might be made spiritually rich. Instead of 
’ for your sakes, that you might be made rich,’ some authori- 
iies read: ‘ for our sakes, that we,’ etc., but the great weight 
of authority supports the former reading, which is also 
more direct and impressive. 

It is hardly necessary to note how convincing is the proof 
supplied by this verse for the pre-existence and Divinity of 
Christ. 
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divites essetis. “ Et consi- “And herein I give my ad- 
lium in hoc do: hoc enim vice: for this is profitable 
vobis utile est, qui non so- for you, who have begun 
lum facere, sed et velle coe- Ot only to do, but also to 
pistis ab anno  priore: Hes willing, a year ago: 
* Nune vero et facto perfi- ; mad seas: pon a 

it also in deed; that, as 


cite: ut quemadmodum your mind is forward to be 
promptus est animus volun- willing, so it may be also to 
tatis, ita sit et perficiendi perform, out of that which 
ESTE ESSA SS ae 

10. “ Advice ’ or ‘ counsel’ as opposed to precept (v. 8).— 
For this is profitable,’ ete. ‘This’ refers back to the 
liberality, to which he exhorted them in verse 8, and he tells 
them that such liberality becomes ( ovugépet) them, as being 
people ( ottwvec, ‘ quippe qui’) who began before others, 
at least before the Macedonians (xpoevhotacbe) not only to 
do, but also to be willing, a year ago. 

“ Not only to do,’ etc., i.e., ‘‘ not only to do something 
movyjou. [aorist of instantaneous act], but also to stand in 
readiness [ 0é)ewv , present] for doing more. This readiness 
had been checked by the dissensions which had broken out 
at Corinth, and no further step had been taken in the way 
of a collection, until perhaps quite recently ’’ (Rick.). 

‘A year ago.’ We infer from 1 Cor. xvi. 1 that they had 
been thinking of this collection before that Epistle was 
written. The First Epistle was written about Easter, and 
our Second Epistle in or about September of the same 
year. The Apostle signifies that about a year had elapsed 
since they first took the matter up or, less definitely, that 
they were willing from the year before. 

11. Literally : ‘ that as there is the readiness to be willing, 
so also (there may be) the completion, out of what you 
have ° (can afford). He does not ask them to give beyond 
their means, as the Macedonians had done, much less, to 
sell all they had and give to the poor, as Christ told the 
young man to do, if he would be perfect (Matt. xix. 21). 
Nothing so heroic was asked of them. 


1 For the meaning here, it probably does not matter what calendar 
the Apostle followed. The ecclesiastical calendar of the Jews began 
with the first of Nisan, or the Spring equinox, their civil calendar, 
like the Macedonian, with the Autumnal equinox. The Athenian 
calendar, which corresponds to the Olympian reckoning, began the 
year with the Summer solstice, while the political calendar of the 
Romans began with the first of January. See Zahn, Introd. i. 
p- 319; Corn., in loc. p. 225. 
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ex eo quod habetis. ™ Si 
enim voluntas prompta est; 
secundum id quod habet, 
accepta est, non secundum 
id quod non habet. * Non 
enim ut aliis sit remissio, 
vobis autem tribulatio, sed 
ex aequalitate. “ In prae- 
senti tempore vestra abun- 
dantia i!lorum inopiam sup- 
pleat : ut et illorum abun- 
dantia vestrae inopiae sit 
supplementum, ut fiat ae- 


you have. ™ For if the will 
be forward, it is accepted 
according to that which a 
man hath, not according to 
that which he hath not. 
® Kor I mean not that others 
should be eased, and you 
burthened; but by an 
equality. “In this present 
time let your abundance 
supply their want: that 
their abundance also may 
supply your want, that. 
there may be an equality. 


12. This explains ‘ out of what you have,’ of the preceding 
verse. If a man have the proper dispositions, his alms, 
however small they may be, are acceptable to God, if they 
are in proportion to his means (cf. Mk. xii. 43-44). |The 
subject throughout is ) mpoQvuta personified: ‘ according to 
that which it hath,’ etc., but our version supplying ‘ a man’: 
‘ that which a man hath ’ gives the same sense. 

13. The ‘ others’ are not the Macedonians, whom the 
Corinthians might suspect him of wishing to spare, for they 
had already given beyond their means (v- 3), but the Chris- 
tians of Jerusalem. He does not suggest the collection, that 
the ‘ others’ may be relieved from distress at the expense 
of the distress of the Christians of Achaia, but that there 
may be some sort of equality (AX && todtyt0g), all having at 
least enough. 

14. The thought of a certain equality in material things 
leads on to the thought of a certain equality in spiritual 
things effected through it. It is as if he said: Help them 
now in material things, that they may help you now in 
spiritual things by their prayers, and so there may be a 
certain equality both in material and in spiritual things. Tf 
this be the sense, as seems more probable, the words “In 
this present time ’ suggest something that has not been 
expressed, as ‘ and in the life or time to come all of you shall 
have your reward.’ 

Most Protestant and some Catholic commentators under- 
stand both clauses of material things, as if the Apostle 
meant: Help them now, that on some future occasion when 
you may be in need, they may help you. But this is 
certainly not in the manner of St. Paul (cf. Rom. xv. 27, 
where he is speaking of this same collection), nor according 
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qualitas, sicut scriptum ~*~ As it is written: He that 
est: ™~ Qui multum, non had much, had nothing 
abundavit: et qui modi- over; and he that had little, 
cum, non minoravit. had no want. 7 

* Gratias autem Deo, qui *%* And thanks be to 
dedit eamdem sollicitudi- God, who hath given the 
nem pro vobis in corde Titi, same carefulness for you 
™“ Quoniam exhortationem in the heart of ‘Titus. ” For 
quidem suscepit: sed cum indeed, he accepted the ex- 
sollicitior esset, sua volun- hortation: but being more 
tate profectus est ad vos. careful, of his own will he 


to the mind of Christ (L. xiv. 12), and indeed the hope of 
some temporal return from those benefited would be a poor ~ 
motive for an inspired Apostle to propose to alms-givers. 

15. The quotation is from Exod. xvi. 18, where there is 
reference to the gathering of the manna in the desert. 
It represents the Hebrew exactly, and agrees with the 
LXX. almost exactly. The Apostle quotes just enough to 
remind his readers of God’s miraculous intervention to 
establish equality in regard to the quantity of manna each 
one was allowed to have. We read in Exodus: ‘ And 
they gathered, one more, another less. And they measured 
by the measure of a gomor: neither had he more that had 
gathered more: nor did he find less that had provided less.’ 
St. Paul recalls this marvellous intervention of God, to 
suggest that the equality to which he is exhorting is pleasing 
to God, and hence ought to be sought after by his readers. 
The text is not applied here in its literal or mystical sense. 
At most there is accommodation, or rather mere allusion to 
what took place in the desert, the sense being: that there 
may be equality (v. 14), as there was of old by Divine inter- 
vention, in the circumstances to which this text of Exodus 
refers. 

16. He now turns to speak of the collectors, whom he is 
sending to Achaia. 

“The same carefulness for you,’ i.c., the same zealous 
interest in you, the same earnestness in your regard, as 
I have myself. 

17. © Being more careful.’ A comparison is hardly in- 
tended; the R.V. renders: ‘ being himself very earnest.” 
If a comparison be meant, it is: being more earnest than 
to need exhortation. — - 

“He went ’ (é@70ev), an epistolary aorist (cf. vv. 18, 22), 
in which the Apostle speaks relatively to the time when 
this present epistle will be received in Corinth, for accord- 
ing to the common opinion it was Titus who carried it 
thither. 
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* Misimus etiam cum illo went unto you. ™ We have 
fratrem, cuius laus est in Sent also with him the 
RA EOS ke Gale brother, whose praise is in 
Mina. : ; ~ the gospel through all the 
s1as ; Non solum autem, churches: And not that 
sed et ordinatus est ab ec- only, but he was also or- 


18. Who ‘ the brother ’ here referred to was, cannot be 
determined. That he was not one of St. Paul’s ordinary 
companions, seems probable from verse 23, where Titus (as 
a companion) is distinguished from him; and this considera- 
tion alone appears to exclude St. Luke, Barnabas, and 
Silas. Besides, since St. Paul was anxious to avoid all 
suspicion in connexion with the money to be collected 
(v. 20), it is much more likely that this brother was a 
comparative stranger to him, rather than a companion or 
familiar disciple. If it be urged that the brother was 
appointed by the churches (v. 19), and not selected by St. 
Paul, we may reply that the Apostle was very probably 
consulted in regard to the appointment; in any case, our 
first argument retains all its force. 

Tf, as is probable, the churches referred to in v. 19 as 
having appointed the brother in question to be St. Paul’s 
companion, be Macedonian churches, then we may perhaps 
look for ‘the brother’ among the Macedonians (Sopater 
of Beroea, Aristarchus and Secundus of Thessalonica) who, 
we know, were actually among St. Paul’s companions when 
he carried the alms from Corinth to Jerusalem (Acts xx. 4; 
SORE eml))e 

Many early writers identified the person referred to with 
St. Luke, because they understood ‘ the Gospel ’ mentioned | 
in this verse of our Third Gospel, and took the sense to be: 
whose praise for the Gospel he has written is through all 
the churches. But it is now generally agreed, and rightly, 
that the reference is not to a written Gospel, but to the 
gospel as preached: ‘ whose praise in the matter of preach- 
ing the gospel is spread through all the churches.’ For 
a similar use of ‘in the Gospel’ (év 7 svxyyeAtw) see x. 14; 
Phil. iv. 8; 1 Thess. iii. 2, and compare Phil. iv. 15; 1 Cor. 
Tose vlltey, 

19. And not only is he generally praised, but he was 
specially appointed by the churches (probably of Mace- 
donia) to travel with us in connexion with this matter of 
alms. Both facts were calculated to gain a good reception 
at Corinth for the brother in question. 

‘ He was also ordained,’ ete. The verb yetpotovety is 
used in only one other passage of the N.T., Acts xiv. 22 
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clesiis comes peregrinatio- dained by the churches 
nis nostrae, in hanc gra- companion of our travels, 
tiam quae ministratur a no- for this grace, which is ad- 
bis ad Domini gloriam, et ministered by us to the 


(Gr. 23), where Paul and Barnabas are said to have appointed 
‘ presbyters ’ in every chutch. In later ecclesiastical Greek 
it was the usual word employed to signify sacramental 
ordination by the imposition of hands; but etymologically 
(xetp, ‘hand,’ and tetvw, ‘I stretch out ’) and in classical 
Greek it means ‘ to vote by show of hands,’ then ‘ to elect by 
show of hands,’ and in general, to elect or appoint. Doubt- 
less sacramental ordination is supposed in Acts xiv. 22, 
whether it be connoted by the use of this verb or not, for 
the superiors there appointed were to celebrate the B. 
Hucharist, administer the other Sacraments, and preside 
over the churches. It seems probable, however, that even 
in Acts yewpotoveiy does not refer to ordination, but to 
nomination ; and that ordination is referred to in the words 
immediately following: ‘and had prayed with fasting.’ 
Compare Acts xiii. 8, where Paul and Barnabas, after hav- 
ing been nominated by the Holy Ghost, were ordained as 
Bishops: ‘ Then they, fasting and praying and imposing 
their hands upon them, sent them away.’ 

In the present passage there is no good reason 
for thinking that there is question of sacramental, 
ordination, even to deaconship; in fact the form of expres- 


sion seems to exclude it, for the brother is said to have been 
‘ ordained ’ by the churches to travel with Paul in connexion 
with the collection, and though we know from Acts vi. that 
the Order of Deacons was established at a very early period, 
and that Deacons were intended, among other and more 
sacred duties, to look after temporal matters, yet ordina- 
tion by the churches would be a strange way of describing 
‘sacramental ordination with the approval of the churches. 

‘For this grace.’ Rather ‘in’ or ‘ with’ this grace, 
the authorities being divided between 2y and oby with the 
dative. In the first case the ‘ grace’ is the charitable 
work of making the collection and conveying it to Jeru- 
salem, in the latter, it is the fruit of the liberality of the 
Corinthians, i.e., the collection itself with which they 
travelled. 

‘To the glory of the Lord, and our determined will ’: 
R.V. * To the glory of the Lord, and to show our readiness.’ 
Some connect this clause with XerpotovnPetc, understand- 
ing that the brother was appointed as a companion to 
St. Paul to promote the glory of the Lord, and encourage 
the Apostle to make the collection. But it seems better 
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destinatam voluntatem nos- 
tram: ” Devitahtes hoc, 
ne quis nos vituperet in hac 
plenitudine quae ministra- 
tur a nobis. ™ Providemus 
enim bona non solum coram 
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glory of the Lord, and our 
determined will: ™ Avoid- 
ing this lest any man 
should blame us in this 
abundance which is admin- 
istered by us. ™ For we 
forecast what may be good 


not only before God, but 


Deo, sed etiam coram hom- 
also before men. ™And we 


inibus. ™ Misimus autem 
cum illis et fratrem nos- 


: ‘brother also, whom we have 
trum, quem probavimus in 


often proved diligent in 


multis saepe sollicitum any things: but now 
esse: nunc autem multo much more diligent, with 
sollicitiorem, ) confidentia much confidence im you. 


5 


to connect with ‘which is administered by us,’ the 
sense being that the collection was mae to promote 
the glory of the Lord by showing the charity of Christians 
for each other, and to show the zeal (pobvutav) of St. 
Paul for the poor Christians of J erusalem. 

20. Connect with ‘ we have sent’ (v. 18), the sense being 
that the Apostle now sends this independent delegate of 
the churches with Titus, to avoid all cause for suspicion that 
the money or part of it was being collected for his own 
private use. 

‘This abundance ’ is the large sum which he anticipated 
the collection would reach. 

21. ‘ For we forecast,’ ete. The same idea occurs in 
Rom. xii. 17, and in Prov. iii. 4 (LXX.). The sense is: 
for we take thought for, or are careful to do, things that 
are fine (xadé, stronger than ‘ good ’) not only in the sight 
of the Lord (xvetov), but that are also fine in the sight of 
men.  ‘‘ ‘ Cesar’s wife should be above suspicion,’ 
priest’s integrity: therefore it is well to have witnesses 
(Rick.). 

22. Who this brother was, is also uncertain.— With 
much confidence in you.’ ‘The sense is that this brother, 
often proved zealous before, was now much more zealous 
because of his confidence in the Corinthians (inspired pro- 
bably by the character Titus gave them). Estius, how- 
ever, connects with ‘ we have sent’ and understands of 
St. Paul’s confidence in the Corinthians: We have sent 
these three (Titus and the two ‘ brothers ’) with much con- 
fidence in you, (v. 28) whether in regard to Titus or in regard 
to the others, that you will receive them worthily. 


7? 


have sent with them ours 


and a- 


. 


ad 
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multa in vos, ™Sive pro 
Tito, qui est socius meus, 
et in vos adiutor, sive fra- 
tres nostri, apostoli eccle- 
siarum, gloria Christi. 
“Ostensionem ergo, quae 
est charitatis vestrae, et 
nostrae gloriae pro vobis, 
in illos ostendite in faciem 
ecclesiarum. 
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* Either for Titus, who is 
my companion and fellow- 
labourer towards you, or 
our brethren, the apostles 
of the churches the glory 
of Christ. ™ Wherefore 
shew ye to them, in the 
sight of the churches, the 
evidence of your charity, 
aud of our boasting on your 


behalf. 


———————— 


23. Hstius’ view of the connexion of this verse with the 
preceding is clear from what has just been said. We prefer, 
however, with Cornely and others to put a full stop after 
‘much confidence in you,’ and to understand the present 
verse as follows: Whether there be question of Titus, he 
( qui’ of Vulg. must be omitted) is my companion and 
fellow-labourer towards you, or whether our (your and my) 
brethren be in question, they are the legates of the churches, 
the glory of Christ. For the construction eite—-eite ef. 
iaCormxiii. 8. 

This is one of the few passages of the N.T. where 
an6stoAo¢ is applied to any besides the Apostles of Christ 
(cf. Phil. ii. 25). It is used here in its primitive sense of 
messenger or legate, ‘one sent.’ The two legates of the 
churches are said to be ‘ the glory of Christ,’ because Christ 
was in a special way honoured and glorified by their zealous 
and edifying lives. 

24. In Vulg. omit ‘ quae est,’ and for ‘ gloriae’ read 
_ gloriationis.’. ‘The churches’ are those by which the 
legates were sent, probably those of Macedonia, and the 
sense of the verse is: Wherefore show them in the sight 
(sig _mpdowrov) of the churches the proof of your charity and 
of the justice of our boasting in your regard, i.e., receive 
them worthily, and respond generously to their appeal. 
Instead of the Imperative, B D E F G have the Participle 
evdetxviuevot, which is very likely to be correct. The 
Participle would have an Imperative force, implying also 
duration of the action: wherefore keep showing them, etc. 
For this use of the Part. see J. H. Moulton, Proleg., 
pp. 180-181. 


CHAPTER IX. 


OUTLINE oF ARGUMENT, 


Having commended the collectors, he now turns to*speak 
again of the collection, while admitting that no exhortation 
is needed to commend it, seeing the readiness of the Corin- 
thians (vv. 1-2). But he has sent the brethren to expedite 
it, that it may be worthily completed before he comes to 
Corinth (8-5). Ezxhortation to give generously and with 
good dispositions (6-7); God is able to make an abun- 
dant return to them, that they may abound unto every 
good work, like the righteous man spoken of by the 
Psalmist, whose alms-giving issues in eternal righteousness 
(8-9). Not only is God able, but He will actually give them 
an abundant return (10), so that they may be able to con- 
tinue their generous contributions, and so bring about 
thanksgiving to God (10-11).  Salutary effects of their 
charity: relief of the poor, thanksgiving to God, while the 
recipients of the alms glorify God for the faith and liberality 
of the Corinthians, and for their own prayerful acknowledg- 
ment thereof, and are filled with grateful affection (12-14). 
Thanks to God for the anticipated liberality of the Corinth- 
ians (15). 


1 Nam de ministerio, * For concerning the 
quod fit in sanctos, ex ministry, that is done to- 
abundanti est mihi scribere wards the saints, it is 
vobis. * Scio enim promp- superfluous for me to write 
tum animuim vestrum: pro unto you. *For I know 
quo de vobis glorior apud your forward mind: for 


1. The Apostle now turns to speak again (cf. viii. 7, 11, 
14) of the collection itself. He has commended the col- 
lectors, for indeed as regards the collection itself, it is 
superfluous for him to commend it. The next verse states 
why it is superfluous. Tio Staxoviacg is literally ‘the 
ministering ’ to the Christians of Jerusalem through the 
collection. 

2. In the Vulgate text omit the full stop after * Mace- 
dones,’ also ‘ et’ before Achaia; and similarly in our Eng- 
lish version. ‘ Quoniam ’ too is misleading, the 6tt which | 
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Macedones. Quoniam et 
Achaia parata est ab anno 
praeterito, et vestra aemu- 
latio provocavit plurimos. 
* Misi autem fratres : ut ne 
quod gloriamur de vobis, 
evacuetur in hac parte, ut 
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which I boast of you to the 
Macedonians. That Achaia 
also is ready from the year 
past, and your emulation 
hath provoked very many. 
* Now I have sent the bre- 
thren, that the thing which 
we boast of concerning you 


be not made void in this 
behalf, that (as I have said) 
you may be ready: ‘Lest 
when the Macedonians shall 
come with me, and find you 
unprepared, we (not to say 
ye) should be ashamed in 


(quemadmodum dixi) parati 
sitis: * Ne cum venerint 
Macedones mecum, et inve- 
nerint vos imparatos, eru- 
bescamus nos (ut non dica- 
mus vos) in hac substantia. 


it represents, serving merely to introduce the boast. 
Render: ‘ For I know your readiness, of which I boast 
of you to the Macedonians, (saying) Achaia is ready since 
last year.’ On Achaia, see above on i. 1. 

“Is ready ’ need not be understood merely of intentions, 
as opposed to deeds; they had made the collection par- 
tially, and were willing to complete it (viii. 10). 

“And your emulation.’ This is not part of the boast, 
but an independent statement. If, with many authorities, 
we read 70 (or 6) Suév CHAocg, the meaning will be: ‘ and 
your zeal stimulated very many ’ (literally, ‘ the majority’); 
if, with many others, 6 2 Suav CyAo0c: ‘ and the emulation 
provoked by you stimulated very many.’ 

8. The d& here answers to wév (v. 1): for it is indeed 
superfluous for me to commend the collection, but I have 
sent the brethren to hurry it up. 

“ That the thing which we boast of,’ ete. Kabynuaprimarily 
means ‘ matter for boasting,’ but here, as in v. 12, 1 Cor. 
y. 6, ‘ boasting ’ itself: ‘ that our boasting concerning you 
may not be shown to be without justification in this matter’ 
(of your readiness). The remainder of the verse merely 
explains this: ‘ that, even as I said (you were), you may 
be ready.’ The brackets in the Vulgate and our English 
version are unnecessary. ‘ 

4. For ‘ lest when,’ read ‘ lest if’ (uy é&v)—‘ In this 
matter.’ So our version, with many other authorities, 
understands the clause év ty brootéce, tabty ; but very 
many moderns prefer ‘ in this confidence,’ understanding 
the meaning to be: lest we (not to say ye) should be put 
to shame in the matter of this confidence (which we had 
in ye); we, for being disappointed; you, for having dis- 

Z 
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5 Necessarium ergo existi- 
mavi rogare fratres, ut 
praeveniant ad vos, et prae- 
parent repromissam bene- 
dictionem hance paratam 
esse, sic quasi benedictio- 
nem, non tamquam avari- 
tiam. 

°*Hoc autem dico: Qui 
parce seminat, parce et me- 
tet : et qui seminat in bene- 
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this matter. * Therefore I 
thought it necessary to de- 
sire the brethren that they 
would go to you before, and 
prepare this blessing before 
promised, to be ready, so as 
a blessing, not as cove- 
tousness. 

®*Now this I say: He 
who soweth sparingly, shall 
also reap sparingly: and 
he who soweth in bDless- 


dictionibus, de benediction- ings, shall also reap of 


ibus et metet. 7 Unusquis- blessings. ‘Every one as 
abet nti ger em enne DYES ioe eran teat 


appointed us. For this latter sense of Sréotacw cf. Ps. 
xxxvili. 8; Ezech. xix. 5 (LXX.). 

5. ‘ Blessing’; so he calls their contribution, insinuating 
by the very word that it should be given generously and 
freely, as he proceeds to urge in the next two verses. 
EX\oyla which primarily means an expression of good will, 
is used in the LXX. for a gift (e.g., Gen. xxxili. 11), as 
here of an alms, perhaps because a gift or an alms is the 
expression in act of good will. 

‘To be ready,’ etc., i.e., that it (rather, ‘ the same,’ tabtyy) 
may be ready, so as a free gift, and not as an extortion, a 
thing extorted from you ( xAcovettav). This sense of 
Treovetla agrees well with the sense of the corresponding 
verb in xii. 16-18, but if we attend to the sense ofén’edAoytauc 
(‘ bountifully ’) in the next verse here, it would seem that 
the more probable meaning of the present clause is: that 
it may be ready as a bounteous offering and not as a nig- 
gardly one (‘‘ in quo cernitur avaritia,’’ Grimm). 

6. ‘ In blessings blessings.’ In both cases 
the Greek has éz’ edAoylatc, and the contrast with ‘spar- 
ingly,’ shows that ‘ generously,’ © abundantly ’ (according 
to their means), is meant (‘‘én’ ebdoytae, ut adsint beneficia, 
i.e., largiter,’’ Grimm), so that the sense is: ‘he that 
soweth abundantly, shall also reap abundantly,’ z.e., he that 
giveth abundantly, shall be abundantly rewarded hereafter. 
The metaphor implies that as the harvest arises by physical 
connexion from the sowing, so the eternal reward follows 
by moral connexion, based upon God’s gratuitous promises, 
from the good work, and this is the Catholic doctrine of 
merit. 

7. The contribution must be not only generous according 
to their means, but also given with good dispositions. Let 
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que prout destinavit in 
corde suo, non ex tristitia, 
aut ex necessitate : hilarem 
enim datorem diligit Deus. 
* Potens est autem Deus 
omnem gratiam abundare 
facere in vobis: ut in om- 
nibus semper omnem suffi- 
cientiam habentes, abunde- 
tis in omne opus bonum, 
* Sicut scriptum est: Dis- 
persit, dedit pauperibus : 
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he hath determined in his 
heart, not with sadness or 
of necessity: For God 
loveth a cheerful giver. 
* And God is able to make 
al] grace abound in you: 
that ye always having all 
sufficiency in all things may 
abound to every good work. 
° As it is written: He hath 
dispersed abroad, he hath 
given to the poor; his jus- 


SSS ee aneeeeeeneeeee 


each one (give), according as he hath freely decided (read 
Teoyoytat, not the Present mpoatpsttat) in his heart, not 
from sadness or from necessity, i.e., not regretfully or un- 
willingly (forced by motives of human respect, etc.), for 
God loveth a cheerful giver. The last words allude to 
Prov. xxii. 8 (LXX.) dv8ox frapdv nat Sétyv eddoyet 6 Cede 
‘ God blesseth a man cheerful and a‘giver.’ Cf. Rom. xii. 
S; Heclus. xxxv. 11. 

8. To drive out every feeling of niggardliness or sadness 
or unwillingness, he now adds: ‘ And God is able to make 
every grace abound unto you,’ etc. By ‘ every grace,’ it 
would seem from the context, temporal blessings are chiefly 
meant, but the expression is so comprehensive that spiritual 
blessings may also be included. The remarkable accumu- 
lation, m&oav év navel, mkvtote, n&ouv, n&v strengthens the 
meaning in a very striking way. 

“Sufficiency ’ is not merely subjective sufficiency, or 
contentment, but objective sufficiency, so that they may 
have wherewith to give. God is able to give this, and it 
is implied that He will, if He see it is for our good. 

9. The text quoted from the Psalm beginning Beatus vir qui 
timet Dominum, is spoken not of God but of the righteous 
man who gives freely to the poor. ‘He hath dispersed.’ 
The Greek verb means to scatter, as in sowing, agreeably to 
the metaphor of v. 7. Some understand ‘his justice 
remaineth forever ’ in the sense that his beneficence is never 
exhausted, God always supplying him with new resources. 
This would indeed suit the context well, but it gives a forced 
sense to ‘ justice ’ (dixmoobvy). We take it that this verse 
is not meant to prove the preceding, but to exhort to the 
fulfilment of its last words: ‘ that ye may abound unto 
every good work.’ The meaning is: that ye may abound 
unto every good work, like the man of whom the Psalmist 
speaks, who gives generously to the poor, and whose 
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iustitia eiuS manet in sae- 
culum saeculi. 7” Qui au- 
tem administrat semen sem- 
jnanti: et panem ad man- 
ducandum praestabit, et 
multiplicabit semen  ves- 
trum, et augebit incrementa 
frugum iustitiae vestrae : 
* Ut in omnibus locupletati 
abundetis in omnem simpli- 
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tice remaineth for ever. 
” And he that ministereth 
seed to the sower, will both 
give you bread to eat, and 
will multiply your seed, and 
increase the growth of the 
fruits of your justice: 
“ That being enriched in all 
things, you may abound 
unto all simplicity, which 


citatem, quae operatur per worketh through us thanks- 


righteousness remaineth forever. Thus the text is quoted 
because the Psalmist expects almsgiving of the just man 
and implies that eternal righteousness is the result of his 
charity. ‘ Saeculi ’ of Vulg. must be omitted here according 
to the best authorities. 

10. What is now said, adds to what was said in v. 8. 
Not only is God able to supply a sufficiency, but experience 
teaches that he will. In Isaias lv. 10, it is said of the rain 
from heaven that it returneth not, until it ‘ giveth seed to 
the sower and bread for eating,’ oxéeux 74 onetpovtt xal 
&etov cic Bodicw, which are the exact words of St. Paul 
here, so that he is probably quoting. In that case we 
must alter the punctuation of the verse, and understand: 
“And He that supplieth seed to the sower and bread for 
eating, shall supply and multiply your seed, and increase,’ 
etc. 

‘ The growth of the fruits of your justice.’ This repre- 
sents the Vulg. ‘ incrementa frugum,’ but the Greek has 
only td yevquata thc Six., ‘ the fruits of your justice.’ The 
Vulg. seems to combine two different interpretations of 
yevnyatx, viz., ‘ increases’ and ‘ fruits.’ By the fruits 
of their justice he means a sufficiency in temporal things, 
and also probably an eternal reward, granted to them on 
account of their righteousness (as manifested in their alms- 
giving). The Apostle is speaking of God’s ordinary pro- 
vidence, which usually rewards virtue even in thig life with 
a sufficiency. 

11. ‘ Ut’ of Vulg. and ‘ abundetis ’ are not represented 
in the Greek, but they complete the sense. Here and in 
v.13 J. H. Moulton (Proleg. i. p. 181) takes the Greek Parti- 
ciples as equivalent to Imperatives, but we should then 
expect obv or some such particle (cf. viii. 24); moreover, the 
whole context is against an Imper. sense here, while such 
a sense is impossible in v. 13, where the participle refers, 
not to the Corinthians, but to those who will glorify God 


IX. 12.] 


nos gratiarum actionem 
Deo. ™” Quoniam ministe- 
rium huius officii, non so- 
lum supplet ea quae desunt 
sanctis, sed etiam abundat 
per multas gratiarum actio- 
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giving to God. ™ Because 
the administration of this 
office doth not only supply 
the want of the saints, but 
aboundeth also by many 
thanksgivings in the Lord, 


for their action. Better to connect the Participle, as 
some do, with ‘that ye may abound’ of v. 8, or to take 
it as hanging loosely in the Nominative pendens, as it is 
sometimes called. So apparently the Revised Version, 
which renders: ‘ ye being enriched in everything,’ etc. For 
similar loose constructions, see v. 18; i. 7; Col. ii. 2, etc., 
and cf. Corn. on this verse. 

The connexion and meaning seem to be: (v. 10) God 
shall increase the fruits of your justice, (so that you may 
be) enriched unto all simplicity. There is the same differ- 
ence of opinion here as in viii. 2 about the meaning of the 
word rendered ‘ simplicity ’ (&nAétng). See above on viii. 2. 

“Which worketh,’ etc. The meaning is that their pure- 
minded or liberal contribution, when delivered by the 
Apostle to the poor will produce thanksgiving to God, an 
aspect of the question to which he devotes the next verse. 

12. He proceeds to explain the last clause of the preceding 
verse. 

In this and the next three verses the Apostle throws him- 
self forward to the time when the alms would be received 
at Jerusalem, and the gratitude of the Jews would be mani- 
fest, and the union of Jewish and Gentile Churches thus 
further cemented. Ataxovia is to be understood here as in 
ix. 1 of ‘the ministering,’ or providing of the alms. Tye 
Revtoveytas denotes the contribution collected, which is 
thus represented as a public and sacred offering. ‘‘ Graecum 
votabulum evtoveytx enim, quo profani scriptores publicum 
munus a viro propriis sumptibus obeundum significant, ab 
Alexandrinis de solo sacro munere, quo sacerdotes in sanc- 
tuario funguntur, usurpatur atque simili sensu etiam a Novi 
Test. scriptoribus semper adhibetur ’’ (Corn., who adds a 
note in support of this view). ‘ The ministering’ is held 
by some to refer to the part of the Corinthians in furnishing 
the alms, by others to St. Paul’s part in organising and 
conveying them. 

“ By many thanksgivings.’ The Greek is ambiguous and 
may mean ‘by the thanksgivings of many’ (people). ‘In’ 
before ‘Domino’ in Vulg. must be omitted, and for 
“Domino ’ read ‘Deo’ (76 Oe); ‘ thanksgivings to God’ 
is the meaning. 
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nesin Domino. * Per pro- 
bationem ministerii huius, 
glorificantes Deum in obe- 
dientia confessionis vestrae, 
in evangelium Christi, et 
simplicitate communicatio- 
nis in illos, et in omnes, 
“ Et in ipsorum obsecra- 
tione pro vobis, desideran- 
tium vos propter eminen- 
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*By the proof of this 
ministry, glorifying God 
for the obedience of your 
confession unto the gospel 
of Christ, and for the sim- 
plicity of your communicat- 
ing unto them, and unto all, 
*“ And in their praying for 
you, being desirous of you 
because of the excellent 
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18. This and the next verse explain the nature and occa- 
sion of the thanksgivings just spoken of. As in v. 11, the 
syntax is again loose, for we might have expected, instead 
of the Nominative do&¢tovtec, the Gen. So%aCévrwv, either 
as a Gen. Absolute, or in agreement with rorr@y of v. 12. 
Understanding ‘ the proof of this ministry ’ in the sense 
of “ the proof of your charity afforded by this ministering,’ 
and resolving the Participle into an Indicative, we get the 
sense: ‘ Whilst, through the proof of your charity afforded 
by this ministering, they glorify God for the obedience of 
your confession unto the Gospel of Christ, and for the 
liberality (or ‘simplicity ’) of your communicating unto 
them and unto all.’ 

14. Many think that a third matter for which the re- 
cipients of the alms glorify God is here added. He has 
represented them as glorifying God on account of the faith, 
and the liberality of the Corinthians, and now adds that 
they will glorify Him also on account of their own prayers 
for the Corinthians, those prayers being recognised by 
them as a sign of charity and a result of God’s grace. 
Such is probably the sense of the Vulgate. But as it seems 
rather strange that they should glorify God for their own 
prayers, others connect this with ‘aboundeth also’ (v. 12), 
the meaning being that the alms would abound not only 
in the thanksgivings and glorification of God referred to in 
v. 13, but also in the prayer of the poor people of Jeru- 
salem for the Corinthians. But against this it may be 
urged that we ought then to have Sefoews in the Genitive, 
depending, like edyaoiotv on du& of v. 12. Hence others, 
taking éximofobvtwy here as a Genitive Absolute, connect 
with the preceding and understand as follows: ‘ they glorify 
God for your faith and liberality, while they themselves 
also, with supplication on your behalf, long after you,’ etc. 
But this use of the Genitive Absolute, after the employ- 
ment of the Nominative in v. 18, is not without difficulty. 
On the whole, the first view appears the most satisfactory. 
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tem gratiam Dei in vobis. grace of God_ in you. 
&Gratias Deo super ine- Thanks be to God for his 
natrabili dono eius. unspeakable gift. 


‘ Being desirous of you’; émmoQobvtmy seems to refer to 
an eager feeling of affection, as in Phil. i. 8; il. 26. 

‘The excellent (or ‘ surpassing ’) grace of God’ is the 
grace of Christian liberality, which he expects, and in ex- 
pecting exhorts, the Corinthians to manifest in a remarkable 
degree. 

15. Filled with the thought of all the good effects which 
will follow from this liberality—the alleviation of the wants 
of the poor, the glory redounding to God, the prayers offered 
for the contributors, the affection for them enkindled in 
the recipients, which would promote the union of Jews and 
Gentiles in the Church (vv. 12-14)—the Apostle breaks forth 
into thanks to God for this liberality, which he recognises 
as a gift of God, a gift which words are powerless to describe. 
Or it may be that he is thinking of the gift of faith, the 
foundation and source of this Christian liberality. 


CHAPTER X. 


OUTLINE OF ARGUMENT. 


) He appeals to the Corinthians generally (see verse 6) not '~!/* 
to force him to use severe measures when he comes among »/** 
them, measures such as he is thinking of using against some ’~ 
who judged of him and his fellow-labourers as walking “/~~°°? 
according to the flesh (vv. 1-2). That they did as ay oe 
exercise their ministry according to the flesh, he shows by ft" bikes 
the arms they used (3-4a), and by the nature and aims , d | 
of their spiritual campaign (4b-6).3)He appeals to what “oe * aplps 
evident, namely, that no false apostle has any real advan- h i, + 
tage over himself and Timothy (7); and even if he make 
further claims, they shall not prove to be unfounded (8). it stag 
Alluding to a ‘charge made against him by his adversaries, 
he says that his letters are no stronger than his action shall 
be when he comes among them (9-11). 3) He and Timothy ~ Sade 
will not number or compare themselvés with the false Ah ew 
apostles who commend themselves and lack understanding [.,.\) ~ Js 
(12), but will glory only in the work which God gave them — 
to do, a work reaching even to the Corinthians (13-14); 
not glorying in other men’s labours, but hoping to carry 
the Gospel farther West than Corinth into new ground 
(15-16). Finally he says that all ought to glory in the 
Lord, for otherwise they shall not be commended by the 
Lord (17-18). 
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*IpsE autem ego Paulus ‘Now I Paul myself be- 
obsecro vos, per mansuetu- seech you, by the mildness 
dinem et modestiam Christi, and modesty of Christ, who 
qui in facie quidem humilis in presence indeed am lowly 


The Apostle now passes to the third section of the Epistle, 
in which he warmly defends himself against the charges 
made against him by the false teachers at Corinth. The 
whole atmosphere changes, and the tone of apology and 
affection now gives place to one of indignation and menace. 

1. The dé does not denote any opposition, but merely 
indicates, as in viii. 1, the transition to a new subject. The 
emphatic reference to himself in the words ‘ now I Paul 
myself’ (cf. Gal. v. 2; Philem. 19; Eph. iii. 1, the only 
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X. 2, 3.] 


sum inter vos, absens au- 
tem confido in_ vobis. 
* Rogo autem vos ne prae- 
sens audeam, per eam con- 
fidentiam qua existimor au- 
dere, in quosdam qui arbi- 
trantur nos tanquam secun- 
dum carnem ambulemus. 
*In carne enim ambulantes, 
non secundum carnem mili- 
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among you, but being ab- 
sent am bold toward you. 
> But I beseech you, that I 
may not be beld when I am 
present, with that confi- 
dence wherewith I am 
thought to be bold, against 
some, who reckon us as if 
we walked according to the 
flesh. * For though we walk 
in the flesh, we do not war 


SS 


other passages where a similar mention of his own name 
occurs) fitly opens a section that deals so much with his 
own individual life and character; and serves to set vividly 
before the readers the person accused by his adversaries. 
It is as if he said: Now I, that Paul, who is accused of 
making empty boasts. 

For ‘modesty,’ better ‘ clemency ’; see Acts xxiv. 4; 
1 Pet. ii. 18. The words that follow: ‘ who in presence,’ 
ete., allude to one of the charges made against him by his 
adversaries. Tomervég must be understood in a bad sense: 
“mean,’ ‘ contemptible,’ rather than ‘lowly.’ The Vulg. 
“ confido in vobis ’ ought to be ‘ audax sum in vos ’; ‘ con- 
fido’ was never used in the bad sense required here. 

2. In the preceding verse the sense was left incomplete, 
as the Apostle didn’t say what it was he besought of them. 
He now resumes with Séouo 84, strengthening the appeal: 
“nay, I beg of you.” The substance of the two verses, 
therefore, is that he appeals to them by the meekness and 
clemency of Christ (the very nature of this appeal showing 
that he does not wish to be severe), not to force him when 
present among them to be bold against them with that bold- 
ness which he was accused of showing when absent. 

“ Wherewith I am thought,’ ete. This supposes that 
AoytCoua. is used passively; but it may well be a deponent 
verb, with an active sense, as in AoytCowévouc, a few words 
after and in v. 7, and the meaning then is, as St. Chrys. 
and many others understand: ‘ wherewith I am thinking 
of being bold against some, who reckon us,’ etc.; i.e., force 
me not to be bold against all or most of you with that 
boldness which I am thinking of showing against some, etc. 

3. He now takes up and rejects the estimate which some 
had of himself and Timothy (note the change to the first 
plural) and possibly other ministers of the Gospel, namely, 
that they ‘ walked according to the flesh.’ In the flesh 
indeed they are, he admits (as the Apostles were in the 
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tamus. * Nam arma mili- 
tiae nostrae non carnalia 
sunt, sed potentia Deo ad 
destructionem munitionum, 
consilia destruentes, ° Et 
omnem altitudinem extol- 
lentem se adversus scien- 
tiam Dei, et in captivitatem 
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according to the flesh. * For 
the weapons of our warfare 
are not carnal, but mighty 
to God unto the pulling 
down of fortifications, de- 
stroying counsels, ° And 
every height that exalteth 
itself against the knowledge 
of God, and bringeth into 


world though not of it, J. xvii. 11, 16), but they did not 
walk according to the flesh, or, as he prefers to put it, they 
did not war according to the flesh, i.e., they did not exercise 
their ministry according to the standards or ways of the carnal 
man. See above on i..17, and cf. Rom. viii. 1, 4, 5, 12, 18. 

4, That such was not the character of their warfare, he 
now shows from the character of the arms they used. These 
arms were ‘ not carnal,’ i.e., they were not weak human 
arms, but mighty before God, or perhaps through God for 
the destruction of fortifications. Seeing that the opposition 
is between ‘ carnal’ and ‘ mighty’ arms, the weakness of 
the former is connoted, and the spirituality of the latter. 
The ‘ fortifications ’ meant are probably not merely soph- 
isms or arguments, but obstacles of every kind to the spread 
of the Gospel. 

‘Destroying counsels ’ (rather ‘ reasonings,’ 7.e., confut- 
ing the wisdom of the world, 1 Cor. iii. 19-20). This ought 
to stand in v. 5. Since the participle xoapodvte¢ is 
masculine, it agrees, not with ém\y (‘arms’), but with 
‘we,’ the subject of v. 8, so that the clause: ‘for the 
arms fortifications ’ is parenthetic. Estius and 
others, however, reject the parenthesis here as obscuring 
the sense, and take the meaning to be: with which arms 


we destroy counsels: ‘‘ Quare illud: consilia destruentes, 
ita accipe, quasi dictum sit, quibus armis consilia destrui- 
mus ’’ (Hst.). 


5. The ‘ height’ or ‘ high thing’ may refer to every 
intellectual obstacle to the knowledge of God and the spread 
of the Gospel, or more generally, like ‘ fortifications’ (v. 4), 
to every kind of obstacle, nav thwya enoupduevoy being 
literally ‘every rampart raised up’ (cf. Grimm on thoua). 

‘ And bringing into captivity,’ etc. In their spiritual 
campaign, St. Paul and his companions not only conquered 
obstacles, but also made captive every mind (for véyue see 
above on ii. 11) unto obedience to Christ. It is not meant 
of course that they actually succeeded in every case, but 
the Apostle is pointing out the nature and aims of the 


X. 6, 7.] 


redigentes omnem intellec- 
tum in obsequium Christi, 
*Et in promptu habentes 
ulcisci omnem_ inobedien- 
tiam, cum impleta fuerit 
vestra obedientia. 

7 Quae secundum faciem 
sunt, videte. Si quis con- 
fidit sibi Christi se esse, 
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captivity every understand- 
ing unto the obedience of 
Christ, °And having in 
readiness to revenge all dis- 
obedience, when your obe- 
dience shall be fulfilled. 
™See the things that are 
according to outward ap- 
pearance. If any man trust 


ee 


warfare in which they were engaged (v. 8). By ‘ obedience 
to Christ ’ is meant faith, represented here, it would seem, 
as a fortress, into which his prisoners were to be carried. 
Texts like this (cf. Rom. i. 5; Acts vi. 7, etc.) show that 
in faith, besides the act of the intellect, there is an act of 
the will submitting itself and commanding the intellect to 
give its assent. Faith then is a free act, the evidence for 
it not being such as to compel the intellect. The will 
freely determines itself to obedience, and commands the 
intellect to accept on Divine authority the truths proposed, 
and therein lies the obedience of faith. 

6. ‘And having in readiness,’ etc. Rather ‘ and being 
ready.’ The verse shows that the Apostle was waiting to 
punish every disobedience (this is so general that it may 
cover the disobedience of heretics, schismatics or other 
great sinners), until the bulk of the Corinthians had returned 
to complete obedience. The punishment alluded to is of 
course spiritual punishment, such as excommunication ; and 
those to be subjected to it were Christians, for we know 
from 1 Cor. v. 12 that the Apostle did not make any claim 
to a right to judge those outside the Church. The verse 
shows the necessity of caution and the inadvisability of 
severe measures, as long as the majority of the people are 
on the side of error, for in such case severe measures do 
more harm than good; as St. Aug. says: ‘‘ plus perturbant 
infirmos bonos quam corrigunt animosos malos’’ (Ad 
Parmen. iii. 2-13 sq.). 

7. The connexion of thought with the preceding seems 
to be: such really is the warfare in which we are engaged, 
such the power and authority with which we have been 
endowed (vv. 3-6), but if you still hesitate as between the 
claims of our adversaries and us, as if they had any advan- 
tage over us, look at (PAénete) what lies open before you, 
what stares you in the face—our inferiority to them in 
no respect. This supposes, with the Vulg., that Brexete 
is to be taken imperatively; it also regards tk xatd mpdcwmov 
as meaning ‘ the things that are before your face ’ (cf. L. il. 
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hoc cogitet iterum apud se : 
quia sicut ipse Christi est, 
ita et nos. ° Nam, et si 
amplius aliquid gloriatus 
fuero de potestate nostra, 
quam dedit nobis Dominus 
in aedificationem, et non in 
destructionem vestram, non 
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to himself, that items 
Christ’s, let him think this 
again with himself, that as 
he is Christ’s so are we also. 
* For if also I should boast 
somewhat more of our 
power, which the Lord hath 
given us unto edification, 
and not for your destruc- 
tion; J should not be 


31; Acts ii. 18). But the line of thought will be the same 
if Premete be taken interrogatively and t% xatk modcwmoyv 
as meaning ‘the things that are according to outward 
appearances ’: “ Do ye look at external advantages ’? Hyven 
so, we are able to bear comparison. Others take Pdénete 
affirmatively : ‘ ye look,’ but with less probability, we think. 

‘Tf any man trust to himself’; rather ‘ confide in him- 
self,’ etc. This is one of the evident things that he has 
just invited them to look at or, in the second view, one of 
the external advantages, in case they prefer to look at 
these. The meaning is, that if any one confided in himself 
as being Christ’s, such a person ought to think again with 
himself (read 2g’ &xutod with B x» L It. Vulg. rather than 
ag’ éautod : of himself, without forcing Paul to convince 
him), that as he is Christ’s, so also are Paul and Timothy. 
The exact relation to Christ intended is not expressed, but 
it seems far more likely that there is question, not merely 
of being a member of Christ like one of the ordinary faith- 
ful, but of being a minister of Christ for the preaching of 
the Gospel (cf. xi. 23). Whether the phrase ‘ if amy man ’ 
points to a definite individual, must remain uncertain. That 
there cannot be reference to a member of a faction at 
Corinth calling itself Christ’s, see on 1 Cor. i. 12, where it 
is shown that no such faction existed. 

8. ‘For even if’ (&&v te yao), omitting ‘ also’ as at 
after yap is most probably not genuine. He has just 
said that he and Timothy are ministers of Christ, as much 
as their adversaries; he now says that if he should make 
further claims, as he will very emphatically later on in 
reference to himself, xi. 23 ff., he shall not be put to shame 
through such claims being proved to be unfounded. 

Though Paul and his fellow-ministers had power and 
authority for the ‘ destruction of fortifications’ (v. 4), their 
power in reference to the Corinthians was given for build- 
ing up the church there, and each of its members, and not 
for destruction. The same word, xaOatpeotg is used here 
as in v. 4. ie 


X. 9, 10.] 


erubescam. ° Ut autem non 
existimer tanquam terrere 
vos per epistolas: ™ Quo- 
niam quidem epistolae, in- 
quiunt, graves sunt et for- 
tes: praesentia autem cor- 
poris infirma et sermo con- 
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ashamed. ° But that I may 
not be thought as it were to 
terrify you by epistles, 
“(For his epistles indeed, 
say they, are weighty and 
strong; but his bodily pre- 
sence 1s weak,and his speech 


a 


9. Many connect this with the preceding, understanding 
something to be left unexpressed, such as: ‘ But 
I will not make any further claims, that I may not 
be thought,’ etc. It is better and simpler, however, to 
take this verse, with the Vulg. and our English version, as 
the protasis of a new sentence, of which v. 11 is the apodosis, 
v. 10 being parenthetical. The sense of the three verses 
is: That I may not seem as if I wished to terrify you by 
my letters, while there is no real power or strength behind 
them (for his epistles indeed, says he, are authoritative and 
severe, but his bodily presence is weak, and his speech of 
no account), let such a one reckon that our letters when we 
are absent, are no stronger than our action shall be when 
we are present. 

The ‘ but’ at the beginning of this verse, and the corre- 
sponding ‘ autem ’ of the Vulg., are very suspect. 

The @¢ &v followed by the Infinitive, which occurs only 
here in the N.T., is to be understood as above: ‘‘ tanquam 
qui velim vos terrere ’’ (Beel. Gr. Gr., p. 844). The men- 
tion of ‘ epistles ’ hardly proves that the Apostle had written 
more than one epistle to them before this time, as the plural 
might possibly be used generically as denoting the char- 
acter of his written communications, though only one had 
been received; but the natural conclusion from the use of 
the plural is that more than one had already been received, 
and we know otherwise that this was so, for he had already 
written the letter now lost (1 Cor. v. 9), and our present 
First Epistle to the Corinthians. 

10. Instead of the plural gactv (‘ say they’) all the 
authorities except B Vulg. Syr. Goth. support the singular, 
eyotv, which probably points to a definite individual at the 
head of St. Paul’s opponents in Corinth. Compare ‘ such 
a one’ in the next verse, and its application to a definite 
individual in ii. 7 and xii. 2. 

“ His bodily presence is weak.’ Tradition represents Paul 
as small and stooping, but it is the unimpressiveness of his 
bodily presence, his general behaviour, when among them, 
rather than his physical appearance, that seems to be re- 
ferred to here. In speaking of his speech as of no account, 
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temptibilis: “Hoc cogi- 
tet qui eiusmodi est, quia 
quales sumus ‘verbo per 
epistolas absentes, tales et 
praesentes in facto. ” Non- 
enim audemus inserere, aut 
comparare nos quibusdam, 
qui seipsos commendant : 
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contemptible,) ™ Let such 
a one think this, that such 
aS we are in word by 
epistles, when absent; such 
also we will be indeed when 
present. ™ For we dare not 
match, or compare ourselves 
with some, that commend 


sed ipsi in nobis nosmetip- themselves; but we measure 


his opponents probably did not refer to the matter of his 
discourses, but to the form as wanting classic elegance. 
Cf. E Cor-rii. 1: 

11. It ig just possible that the occurrence of the singular 
“such a one’ in this verse may have caused the plural 
gusty to be changed to gysty in v. 10 by some early scribe. 
But, with our present evidence, the singular must be 
retained there. 

“Absentes ’ of the Vulg. of course does not agree with 
‘ epistolas,’ as is made clear by our English version. 

12. He has just repelled the suspicion of vain boasting 
(v. 11), and he now proceeds to repel it still further, at the 
same time charging it against his adversaries, who gloried 
in what were the labours of others. The words: ‘ for we 
dare not’ are ironical. ‘ Match’ is hardly the exact sense 
of éyxptva., which rather means ‘ to number with’; so 
that when it is taken with the following ovyxptvat, we get 
the sense that he neither counts himself as one of them, 
nor even compares himself with them. 

“But we measure ourselves,’ etc. In ‘all probability 
our English version, following the Vulg., fails to give the 
true sense; and the reference in adtot and éavutotg is not 
to Paul and Timothy, but to the Apostle’s adversaries at 
Corinth, as seems clear from the opposition between this 
and the emphatic ‘ but we,’ of v. 13. Both the Vulg. and 
our version fail to take any account of two words: ob 
ovvigoty, or (what is only another form of the third plural 
indic.) ob cumodery (‘do not understand.’) Reading these two 
words, as we must, the clause means: but they measuring 
themselves by themselves, and comparing themselves with 
themselves, lack understanding (cf. Mk. vi. 52; vii. 14; 
vill. 17). But we, etc. 

Several MSS. and Fathers omit not only the last two 
words of v. 12, which we have seen to be omitted by the 
Vulg. and our version, but also the first two of v. 18: ‘ But 
we.’ This reading, by removing the antithesis at the 
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sos metientes, et comparan- ourselves by ourselves, and 
tes nosmetipsos nobis. compare ourselves with our- 
BNos autem non in immen- selves. . ¥ But we will not 
sum gloriabimur, sed sec- 8/0ty beyond our measure ; 


undum mensuram regulae, but according to the meas- 
: ure of the rule, which God 
qua mensus est nobis Deus, 


hath measured to us, a 
mensuram pertingendi us- measure to reach even unto 
SE 


beginning of v. 13, will make the clause refer to St. Paul 
{and Timothy), as is clear from the following translation: 
“but we (abtot,etc., may be either first or third person) 
measuring ourselves by ourselves, and comparing ourselves 
with ourselves, will not glory beyond our measure.’ This 
makes excellent sense, but the reading has slight support 
in comparison with that which inserts the four words in 
question. 

If the form cuwmotew were to be read rather than ovvae.y 
(the reverse is in fact the case), it might be the dative 
plural of the partic., and the sense might then be: but 
they measure themselves by themselves, and compare 
themselves with themselves, not with people who have 
understanding.’ This, however, requires that the preced- 
ing participles, “ measuring,’ ‘ comparing,’ be understood 
as finite verbs, and is not so probable as the first view set 
forth above, in which the participles are taken in their 
natural sense, and od cuvodowy or od ovvimoLy as an indica- 
tive, meaning ‘ are without understanding.’ 

13. “Beyond our measure,’ i.e., in what has not been 
apportioned to us. Or the phrase may mean ‘ beyond 
measure,’ i.e., ‘ excessively.‘ Which God hath measured 
to us.’ This agrees with a Greek reading ob} éyétoyoev, but 
a much more probable reading is o} éyéorcev (from péoos, 
a part), ‘which God apportioned to us.’ We may render the 
whole verse: “ But we will not glory beyond our measure, 
but according to the measure of the field which God appor- 
tioned to us as a measure, to reach even unto you.’ Kavay 
is primarily a measuring rod or tape, then the space 
measured, and so here the missionary field apportioned by 
God to St. Paul and his companions (cf. Grimm). We take 
ov to refer to xavdvoc into the case of which it is attracted, 
and, péteov to be in apposition to ob : which field God 
apportioned to us a measure. St. Paul was specially 
appointed Apostle of the Gentiles (Acts xxii. 21; ix. 15; 
Gal. ii. 7-9), the field of his labours was at least sometimes 
miraculously indicated to him (Acts xvi. 6-9), and he took 
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que ad vos. “Nonenim you. “For we stretch not 
quasi non pertingentes ad . out -ourselves beyond our 
vos, superextendimus nos: measure, as if we reached 
usque ad vos enim perveni- not unto you. For we are 
mus in evangelio Christi; come as far as to you in the 
* Non in immensum glori- gospel of Christ. ™ Not 
antes in alienis laboribus: glorying beyond measure 
spem autem habentes cres- in other men’s labours; but 


care not to build upon another man’s foundation (Rom. 
xv. 20); in all which respects he contrasted favourably with 
his adversaries at Corinth. 

14. The meaning is that he (and Timothy) are not now 
outstepping the limits assigned to them, as they would if 
they did not reach by Divine authority even to the Corin- 
thians. The last clause, which may be rendered: ‘ for as 
far as even to you we came in the Gospel of Christ,’ is 
thrown in parenthetically, to justify their present claims by 
their past labours in Corinth (cf. 1 Cor. iv. 15). It oughttobe 
preceded by a comma, not a colon or a full stop. The aorist 
ép0couev in the primary sense of gA%vw would mean ‘ we 
came first ’’ (before the false apostles, cf. 1 Thess. iv. 15), 
and it is not unlikely that the Apostle meant this, though 
many think that it is used here in its later and more general 
sense of ‘ we came.’ 

15. Here he continues the contrast between himself and 
the false apostles. AvEavoyevng tig mlotews bydv is a 
genitive absolute, to be rendered in Latin ‘ crescente fide 
vestra,’ in English ‘as your faith increases.’ 

’ To be magnified in you,’ ete. Some connect ‘in you’ 
with what precedes: ‘as your faith increases among (or 
‘in ’) you,’ which would indeed facilitate the explanation 
of what follows, but seems tautological. Connecting ‘ in 
you,’ then, with magnified, we understand this clause and 
the next verse thus: ‘ having hope, as your faith increases, 
to have the sphere of our apostolic influence abundantly 
enlarged through you, in accordance with the wide-com- 
mission we have got (literally, ‘‘ according to our allotted 
space ”’), so as to preach the Gospel to the places that are 
beyond you, and not to glory in a missionary field that is 
not ours, regarding things ready to hand.’ Meyadvve in the 
passive is used of growth in stature (cf. 1 Kings ii, 21), and 
here of growth in apostolic influence and efficacy; ic 
meptocetav (‘ abundantly ’) we connect with it. "Ev Sui 
probably means ‘through you’; as their faith increased, 
not only would he be set free from further labour in Corinth, 
but the fame of their church and of its founders would pre- 


X. 16-48.] 


centis fidei vestrae, in vo- 
bis magnificari secundum 
regulam nostram in abun- 
dantiam, “Etiam in illa 
quae ultra vos sunt evange- 
lizare, non in aliena regula 
in iis quae praeparata sunt 
gloriari. ™ Qui autem glo- 
riatur, in Domino glorietur. 
® Non enim qui seipsum 
commendat, ille probatus 
est: sed quem Deus com- 
mendat. 
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having hope of your increas- 
ing faith, to be magnified in 
you according to our rule 
abundantly. “Yea, unto 
those places that are beyond 
you, to preach the gospel, 
not to glory in another 
man’s rule, in those things 
that are made ready to 
our hand. “But he that- 
glorieth, let him glory in 
the Lord. ™ For not he who 
commendeth himself is ap- 
proved, but he whom God 
commendeth. 


pare the way for an extension of his apostolic labours to 
other places; and probably there is the hope that they 
would promote his further labours, if not by material help, 
at least by their prayers. For xat& tov xavdva. udv see on 
v. 18. 

16. The ‘ places that are beyond you,’ would mean to a 
Jew like St. Paul places lying West of Corinth, and we 
know from Rom. xv. 24, written a few months after the 
present Epistle, that he had the intention of visiting Rome 
and even Spain. 

By ‘things ready to hand’ are meant things or con. 
ditions that were due to the labours of others. This clause, 
like the first clause of v. 15, strikes at the false apostles in 
Corinth, who had come in to claim the fruits of the labours 
of St. Paul and his companions, and to boast in what they 
found ready to their hand. 

17. See on 1 Cor. i. 81. The words show the spirit in 
which the Apostle has allowed himself to boast and in 
which he will boast further in what follows; they imply too 
that his adversaries were not glorying in the Lord. 

18. It is implied, from the connexion with v. 17, that 
the Lord (6 xbetoc) commends not him who glories in him- 
self and commends himself, but only him who glories in 
the Lord. By ‘the Lord’ is probably meant not Christ but 
the Deity, as in the text of the prophet just quoted. 


Aa 


CHAPTER XI. 


OUTLINE OF ARGUMENT. 


About to praise himself though in self-defence, he claims )-y Jv” 
Ante v 


indulgence (v. 1). Reasons why they ought to bear 
with him: on the one hand, his zeal for them; on the other, 


his fear lest their faith be corrupted (2-3). They ought My 5 


not to turn from him to the false teachers, for these have 
nothing valuable to impart, and St. Paul is not inferior to 
them; though he might lack an elegant Greek style, he 
was not wanting in knowledge and candour (4-6). Surely 
they cannot complain because he preached to them without 
looking for support from them, depending on his own labour 
and the alms of other churches (7-9); at any rate he is 
determined to persevere in this course in Achaia, not because 
he does not love them, but because he wishes to deprive 
the false teachers of the opportunity of boasting equality 
with him in this matter (10-12). Deceit of the false 
apostles (13-16). He again craves indulgence, admitting 
that in what he is about to say he is departing from Christ’s 
ordinary rule of conduct (16-17); but the boasting of 
others, and the toleration extended to them, make it neces- 
sary, and make him almost despise himself for his want of 
self-assertion (18-21la). But he has real matter for 
glorying as much as any of them, whether there be question 
of descent or of dignity as minister of Christ (21a-23). 
Nay, in this last respect he has superior claims, as he shows 
by the record of his labours and sufferings and perils endured 
as Christ’s minister (24-33). 


* UTINAM sustineretis mo- *WouLD to God you could 
dicum quid insipientiae bear with some little of my 
meae, sed et supportate folly : but do bear with me. 


1. As he is about to declare his own praises, he begins by 
craving indulgence. 

‘ Some little of my folly ’ (literally ‘ with me in some 
little folly ’); the ‘ some little ’ perhaps alludes to the great 
deal of foolish boasting which they tolerated in his adver- 
saries. ‘‘ Boasting is folly; and to utter one’s own praises 
has the appearance of boasting, even when it is done for 
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me: *Aemulor enim vos aH or! I am jealous of you 
Deiaemulatione. Despondi With the jealousy of God. 

For I have espoused you to 
one husband, that I may 
castam exhibere Christo. present you as a chaste 


enim vos uni viro virginem 


grave cause, and, as here, under Divine inspiration; there- 
fore St. Paul calls it by the name of that which it always 
resembles, and ordinarily is, a name no doubt which his 
enemies would be ready enough to apply to what he is 
going to say ’’ (Rick.), 

“But do bear with me,’ or: ‘nay, do even bear with 
me.’ As the form (&véyece) may be either an indicative or 
an imperative, many take it here as an indicative, under- 
standing the Apostle to correct himself, as it were: ‘ Would 
to God you could . . . . but indeed you do bear with 
me.’ But the imperative sense seems more probable, 
especially in view of v. 2, which appears to give a reason in 
support of the petition. 

2. “The jealousy of God’ is taken by some to mean a 
Godly or commendable jealousy, and not a vicious jealousy 
such as men sometimes experience; by others as a jealousy 
such as God is represented as experiencing when the Jewish 
people whom He had espoused proved unfaithful to Him 
(Ezech. xvi. 8; Zach. i. 14, etc.), by others again as a 
jealousy for God, i.e., on God’s or Christ’s account, and 
not on hisown. As Christ was the ‘ sponsus,’ and St. Paul 
only the ‘ amicus sponsi ’ (cf. John iii. 29), the Apostle could 
not be jealous on his own account. 

“For I espoused you,’ etc. This clause and v. 8, taken 
together, explain why he is jealous; on the one hand; as 
the. paranymphus, or friend of the bridegroom, he had 
espoused them (jpuockuny is middle voice, used generally 
in reference to the bridegroom himself espousing his bride, 
but here, as sometimes elsewhere, é-g:, Philo, De “Abr., 
pp- 15, 36, of the part played by his friend in arranging the 
espousals) to Christ, when he converted them to the faith ; 
on the other, there is danger that they may now be 
seduced from their fidelity to Christ. Hence it would be 
better not to put a full stop after v. 2. St. Paul had 
espoused the church of Corinth to Christ by faith and Bap- 
tism, and hoped to present it to Him on the day of judgment 
as a chaste virgin, chaste with the chastity of unblemished 
faith. There is allusion to the custom of espousals, and 
in Tapactijoa. to the bringing home of the bride after a 

- period of: time to the bridegroom’s house, and setting her 
present before him. The Apostle seems to represent the 
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* Timeo autem, ne sicut 
serpens Hevam seduxit as- 
tutia sua, ita corrumpantur 
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virgin to Christ. *But I 
fear lest, as the serpent se- 
duced Eve by his subtilty, 
so your minds should be 


sensus vestri, et excidant a 
simplicitate, quae est in 
Christo. * Nam si is qui 
venit, Christum 
praedicat, quem non prae- 


corrupted, and fall from the 
simplicity that is in Christ. 
‘For if he that cometh 
preacheth another Christ, 
whom we have not preached ; 
or if you receive another 


alium 


espousals here as a marriage, which was to be followed 
only by the solemn bringing home, for évi &vSet can hardly 
mean anything else here than ‘ to one husband.’ Had one 
person or spouse merely been meant, and not one husband, 
there was no need of &v8ot. 

3. For the seduction of Eve by the serpent, see Gen. iii. 
1-6. On that occasion the devil wrought through the 
serpent (cf. Apoc. xii. 9; xx. 2), as he now wrought through 
the false teachers at Corinth. 

The Apostle therefore fears lest perchance (unmec) the 
minds of the Corinthians may be corrupted (omit ‘ and fall’) 
from the simplicity and the chastity (the three words just 
italicised must be read—Gr. xual tho c&yvérqtoc) that is 
towards Christ, i.e., from simple and uncorrupted faith in 
Christ. Of course any particular church, like that of 
Corinth, might fall away, though against the universal 
Church ‘the gates of Hell shall not prevail ’ (Matt. xvi. 
18). 

The fact, then, that the Corinthian church had been 
espoused to Christ through the instrumentality of Paul, but 
was now in danger of corruption and infidelity to her 
spouse, was a reason why the Apostle should seek to rescue 
her from her danger, and hence a reason why the Corin- 
thians should bear with him (v. 1), if for their sakes he 
praised himself and showed his superiority to the false 
apostles. 

4. The connexion, we think, is with v. 1: Bear with me,. 
for indeed if (ct pév yép) any of these Judaizing teachers 
(cf. Gal. v. 10) brought you anything new and good, you 
might well bear with them. If they preached a second 
Saviour (&ddov "Incody) or could impart a Spirit of a different 
kind (€tepov, see on 1 Cor, xii, 8-10) or a Gospel of a 
different kind (that was really a glad tidings), the Corin- 
thians would do well to bear with them. It is implied of 
course that they could do none of these things, as there ~ 
is only one Christ, one Spirit, and one Gospel (cf. Gal. i. 


XI. 5.] 


dicavimus : aut alium spi- 
ritum accipitis, quem non 
accepistis; aut aliud evan- 
gelium, quod non recepis- 
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Spirit, whom you have not A+. 
received ; or another gospel, | » 


cr 


which you have not re-', , 


ceived : you might well bear“) 


with him. 
that I have done nothing 


tis; recte pateremini. ° Ex- 
istimo enim nihil me minus 


6-7; Eph. iv. 3-5). In this view xad&c dvetyeobe is the 
apodosis of a conditional sentence, for xadic &v avetyecbe 
(cf. Rom. vii. 7; John ix. 88; xv. 22). We might have 
expected a past tense instead of ‘ preacheth ’ in the pro- 
tasis, but a present in such a sentence is not unexampled. 
Cf. L. xvii. 6, and see Beel. Gr. Gr., p. 99.1 

But there is another view of the passage, favoured by 
many moderns, which takes the sense to be: for if any 
one comes along with an entirely different gospel, you bear 
with him finely (the ‘ finely’ being ironical as in Mk. vii. 
9). But this view would require the present tense dvéyecbe 
(‘ you bear with him ’), which is supported only by B D, 
whereas the imperfect is supported by all other authorities. 
An attempt is indeed made in this view to explain the 
imperf., by saying that it is used to modify the severity 
of the statement, as if the Apostle did not refer to their 
present conduct but to their past; but if he meant that, he 
would surely have used a past tense, and not the present 
“preacheth ’ in the protasis of the sentence. What sense 
is there in: For if he that cometh, preacheth, you used to 
bear with him? In this latter view, the verse might be 
connected with the preceding: ‘I fear lest your minds be 
corrupted , for you bear finely with false 
preachers.’ But we see no good reason for departing from 
the older view, represented in the Vulg. and set forth 
above. 

5. To connect with the preceding, something must be 
supplied, such as: But as it is, there is no reason for bear- 
ing with them, for I reckon. etc. Instead of ‘I have done 
nothing less than,’ better, as our version renders the same 
phrase in xii. 11: ‘I have no way come short of.’ 

“The great apostles.’ Estius and many others take the 
reference to be to the leaders among the Twelve (Gal. ii. 9), 


1“Tn dictione 6 goyduevog (2 Cor. xi. 4) Apostolus definite 
cogitaverit unum alterumve pseudo-doctorem nunc ad Corinthios 
sermones habentem; quare et usus ibi fuerit Verbis Praesentis 
Temporis, xypvooet et AxuBdvete. Conferri illud potest epistolae 
ad Galatas (cap. v. 10) 6 dé tapdcowy bude Baotdkcer TO xpluc, 
Sots dv 7.” 


* For I suppose Arggy, 
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fecisse a magnis apostolis. less than the great apostles. 
® Nam etsi imperitus ser- ° For although I be rude in 
mone, sed non scientia: in Speech, yet not in know- 
omnibus autem manifestati ledge : but in all things we 
a estatl have been made manifest to 

sumus vobis. you. 
‘ Aut numquid peccatum 7 Or did I commit a 
feci, meipsum humilians, fault, humbling myself, that 


SS 


by whose authority the false teachers at Corinth might 
have claimed to have been sent. But the majority of 
modern commentators take the words to refer ironically to 
the false apostles; and rightly, for it is they that are before 
St. Paul’s mind in v. 4 and v. 6. The irony would be 
apparent if we rendered: ‘ the more than great apostles,’ 
a rendering which is more in consonance with the meaning 
of irepAtay. 

6. ‘ But although (et 8& xat) I be rude in speech.’ There 
seems to be an implicit comparisun with the false apostles, 
who probably expressed themselves with more ease and 
elegance in Greek. Jew that he was, St. Paul was probably 
more at home in Hebrew, and though he knew the Greek 
language well, as his Epistles abundantly testify, yet he 
may have lacked in both spoken and written word, and 
there is probably question of both here in 76 OY, the ease 
and elegance of the native Greek scholar. Such, indeed, 
was the fixed opinion of St. Jerome, who understood him 
to admit here the comparative rudeness of his style. St. 
Augustine, however, took a different view, holding the 
sense to be: supposing, without admitting, that I am rude. 
in speech, yet not in knowledge (cf. Estius). — 

The last clause, which may be rendered: ‘ but in every 
respect (év navtt) we were made manifest in all things 
(Ev ma&o1v) to you’ implies that he was more frank and 
candid than the false apostles in his dealings with the 
Corinthians. Instead of gavepmbévteg some authorities 
favour the singular pavepabetg (‘I was made manifest’); 
others, the participle of the aorist active, OaveomonvTes (We 
manifested it, 7.e., the knowledge); whichever be the correct 
reading—and we cannot be certain—the general sense is that 
just indicated; and in the whole verse the Apostle, while 
confessing to a‘ certain rudeness of style, implies that he 
was superior to his adversaries both in the knowledge of the’ 
doctrines he taught and in candour. bie 

7. Substitute a comma for the note of interrogation after 
‘ exalted,’ and instead of ‘ because ’ read rather ‘ in that ’: 
Did I commit a fault . . . . im that I preached unto 
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ut vos exaltemini? quo- 
hiam gratis evanygelium Dei 
evangelizavi vobis? * Alias 
ecclesias expoliavi, acci- 
piens stipendium ad minis- 
terium vestrum. ° Et cum 
essem apud vos, et egerem, 
nulli onerosus fuit nam 
quod mihi deerat, suppleve- 
runt fratres qui venerunt a 
Macedonia: et in omnibus 
sine onere me vobis servavi, 
et servabo. ™ Est veritas 
Christi in me, quoniam 
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you might be exalted? Be- 
cause I preached unto you 
the gospel of God freely? 
®T have taken from other 
churches, receiving wages 
of them for your ministry. 
* And, when I was present 
with you, and wanted, I was 
chargeable to no man: for 
that which was wanting to 
me, the brethren supplied 
who came from Macedonia : 
and in all things I have kept 
myself from being burthen- 
some to you, and so I will 
keep myself. ™ The truth 
of Christ is in me, that this 


you without expense to you? In ‘ humbling myself’ he 
alludes to the manual labour in which he had engaged at 
Corinth in order to support himself (cf. Acts xviii. 3). 

8. Not only did he labour with his hands, but he also 
took from other churches in view of his mission to the Corin- 
thians. The strong word éovAyou—literally, ‘ I robbed ’"— 
shows that the churches in question could ill afford what 
they gave, and that they were under no strict obligation 
to give it. 

This verse alludes to the help received from the Mace- 
donian churches in view of his mission to Corinth and before 
his arrival there, as the next refers to similar help received 
subsequently. It is naturally inferred from Acts xvii. 15 
that the Macedonians paid his expenses as far as Athens, 


and they probably gave him money besides. By ‘ your 
ministry’ is meant ‘my ministry unto you.’ 
9. “I was chargeable to no man.’ The Greek verb 


properly signifies ‘ to be numb or torpid ’ and in a transitive 
sense, “to make numb or torpid.’ Here, by what St. 
Jerome, Ep. ad Algas., considered to be a provincialism in 
use in St. Paul’s native province of Cilicia, it is used in the 
sense of being burdensome. ‘ The brethren who came from 
‘Macedonia ’ may have been Silas and Timothy (cf. Acts 
xviii. 5); they supplied, in addition to (reosavenANnpwoauv) that 
which he could earn by his own manual labour, what was 
wanting for his support. 

10. Here we have a promissory oath, or at least a solemn 
-asseveration, that he would continue to preach the Gospel 
gratis in Achaia. Render: ‘ As the truth of Christ is in 
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haec gloriatio non infringe- 
tur in me in regionibus 
Achaiae. “Quare? Quia 
non diligo vos? Deus scit. 
™ Quod autem facio, et fa- 
ciam : ut amputem occasio- 
nem eorum qui volunt occa- 
sionem, ut in quo glorian- 
tur, inveniantur sicut et 
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glorying shall not be broken 
off in me in the regions of 
Achaia. “Wherefore? Be- 
cause I love you not? God 
knoweth it. “But what I 
do, that I will do, that I 
may cut off the occasion 
from them that desire occa- 
sion, that wherein they 
glory, they may be found 


me, this glorying shall not be stopped against me in the 
regions of Achaia.’ The metaphor in geayjoeta. is taken, 
according to St. Chrys., from interference with the course 
of ariver. ‘ Infringetur ’ of the Vulg. may be understood 
in the same sense of ‘ stopped ’ or ‘ checked.’ The words 
“against me’ are probably emphatic: whatever the false 
apostles might do, St. Paul would not allow his glorying 
on account of his gratuitous preaching of the Gospel to be 
stopped in the regions of Achaia. 

11. After ‘God knoweth ’ (omitting ‘ it ’) something is 
to be understood: God knoweth whether I love you, or 
God knoweth that that is not the reason. Probably St. 
Paul’s adversaries suggested that the reason why he did not 
accept support from the Corinthians, was because he did not 
like them. 

12. Some commentators hold that the false apostles were 
men of means and took nothing towards their support from 
the Corinthians, and understand the present verse to mean 
that St. Paul would continue to take nothing in order that 
he might cut off all occasion of their glorying against him; 
in other words (the second clause introduced by {vq explain- 
ing the first) that in this matter whereof they boasted (ot 
preaching gratuitously) they might be found to be no better 
than he and his companions. But v. 20 (cf. also 1 Cor. 
ix. 12) seems fatal to this view, for it implies clearly that 
the false apostles accepted and even exacted support from 
the Corinthians, a thing which is altogether likely a priori. 

We take it that the false apostles accepted money from 
the Corinthians, and gloried in the fact as evidence that 
they were true apostles (cf. 1 Cor. ix. 7, 12), and that what 
St. Paul says is that he would continue to refuse to accept 
anything, in order that he might cut off the occasion (of 
being like him) from those who sought for an occasion of 
being found (t&v Ocdédvtmv &popuny tva eipeOdicwv) even as 
himself and his fellow-labourers in this matter (of accept- 
ing support) wherein the false apostles gloried. In other 
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nos. ®8Nam  eiusmodi 
pseudoapostuli sunt opera- 
rii subdoli, transfigurantes 
se in apostolos Christi. 
“Et non mirum : ipse enim 
Satanas transfigurat se in 
angelum lucis. ™ Non est 
ergo magnum, si ministri 
eius transfigurentur velut 
ministri iustitiae : quorum 
finis erit secundum opera 
ipsorum. 

** Iterum dico (ne quis me 
putet insipientem esse, alio- 
quin velut insipientem acci- 
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even as we. “For such 
false apostles are deceitful 
workmen, transforming 
themselves into the apostles 
of Christ. ™ And no won- 
der: for satan himself 
transformeth himself into 
an angel of light. ” There- 
fore it is no great thing if 
his ministers be trans- 
formed as the ministers of 
justice : whose end shall be 
according to their works. 

** Again I say, (let no 
man think me to be foolish, 
otherwise take meas foolish, 


words, he would refuse to avail of his lawful claim to 
support, in order that the false apostles might not be able 
to say that they stood on an equal footing with him in this 
matter. 

13. Render: ‘ For such men are false apostles, deceitful 
workmen, transforming themselves into apostles of Christ ’ ; 
in the Vulg. put the comma after ‘ sunt.’ They are called 
‘ deceitful,’ as pretending to a disinterestedness they did 
not really feel. 

14. ‘ Of light’; in allusion to the light of the Beatific 
Vision which the good angels enjoy (Matt. xviii. 10) and the 
radiance in which they appear to men (cf. L. ii. 9; Matt. 
Xxvilil. 3, etc.). 

15. As Satan sometimes puts on the appearance or 
assumes the rdle of a good angel, so the false apostles, his 
ministers, assume the réle of genuine Apostles who by 
their ministry lead men to true justice. The last words of 
the verse imply that, however men may be sometimes 
deceived by their hypocrisy, God shall not be deceived, but 
their final fate (76 7téA0¢)shall be in accordance with their 
hypocritical works, for ali must be manifested before the 
tribunal of Christ (v. 10). 

16. ‘ Again I say.’ What he says is contained, according 
to all the Fathers, in the remainder of the verse, so that 
the brackets are misleading. He looks back to v. 1, where 
he already craved their indulgence, which he now craves 
again. Here as there, the main idea is: listen to me, bear 
with me, while I say something in my own praise. Seeing, 
then, that the main idea is repeated, this is enough to explain 
the use of ‘ again I say,’ and it is hardly necessary to show 
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pite me, ut et ego modicum 
quid glorier), ‘7 Quod lo- 
quor, non loquor secundum 
Deum, sed quasi in insipi- 
entia, in hac substantia glo- 
riae. **Quoniam multi 
gloriantur secundum car- 
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[XI. 17-19, 


that I also may glory a 
little,)  ” Thato wheter 
speak, I speak not accord- 
ing to God, but as it were 
in foolishness, in this mat- 
ter of glorying. ™ Seeing 
that many glory according 


nem: et ego gloriabor. to the flesh, I will glory 
“ Libenter enim suffertis also. ” For you gladly 
i 
that the first clause here: ‘let no one think me to -be 
foolish ’ is contained in anything that has preceded. But 
de facto the claim to knowledge in v. 6 was a claim that he 
was not foolish, while the folly alluded to in v. 1 is not 
really folly (cf. xii. 6), but only what might seem to be so. 
The whole verse may be rendered: ‘ Again I say: let no one 
think me to be foolish; but if not (ci S& urye, 2.€., if you 
do not refrain from thinking me to be foolish), yet receive 
(or “bear with’) me as foolish, that I. also (as well as the 
false apostles) may glory a little.’ 

17. He admits that what he is about to say in this matter 
(or ‘ confidence ’; cf. on ix. 4) of glorying (for ‘ gloriae ’ of 
Vulg. read.‘ gloriationis ’) is not said according to the 
general rule of Our Lord’s teaching (xar Ktgprov) which 
condemns self-praise (Matt. vi. 2;.L. xvii. 10; xviii, 11-14), 
but is said as it were in foolishness. The ‘as ib were ’ 
shows that there is not question of real foolishness, as does 
also xii. 6: ‘ For though I should have a mind to glory, I 
shall not be foolish, for I will say the truth.’ What would 
ordinarily be foolish and opposed to the spirit and teaching 
of Christ, as the praise of one’s self, may become necessary 
and laudable in special cir¢umstances, as evidently St. Paul 
thought it necessary in order to bind the Corinthians to 
himself and guard them against the false teachers. j 

It is clear from this exposition of the verse that there is 
no ground here for the erroneous view that some portions 
of Scripture are not according to the Lord, 7.€., not in- 
spired. - St. Paul, who says in xiii. 8 that Christ speaketh 
in him, does not deny his own inspiration; but he explains 
that he is departing in this matter of glorying from the 
ordinary rule of conduct prescribed by Christ. 

18. “ According to the flesh,’ i.e., as St. Chrys. explains, 
“in external things; birth, wealth, learning, circumcision, 
Hebrew descent, reputation.’’ - We have an instance of 
such glorying in v. 22; see also Phil. iii. 4-5. 

19. He does not anticipate that they will be offended by 
his glorying, for they gladly bear with the foolish, being 
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imsipientes : cum sitis ipsi 
sapientes. *® Sustinetis 
‘enim Si quis vos in servitu- 
tem redigit, si quis devo- 
rat, si quis accipit, si quis 
extollitur, si quis in faciem 
vos caedit. * Secundum ig- 
‘nobilitatem dico, quasi nos 
infrmi fuerimus in hac 
parte. 

In quo quis audet (in in- 
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suffer the foolish : whereas 
yourselves are wise. ™ For 
you suffer if a man bring 
you into bondage, if a man 
devour you, if a man take 
from you, if a man be lifted 
up, if a man strike you on 
the face. ™I speak accord- 
ing to dishonour, as if we 
had been weak in this part. 

Wherein if any man dare (I 


sipientia dico), audeo et speak foolishly) I dare also. 


themselves wise. The wise, or prudent are better able to 
make allowance for the weakness and folly of others. But 
the words are severely ironical, for the next verse shows 
that the Apostle does not at all approve of the toleration 
extended to the false teachers. 

20. He now charges them with submitting to the tyran- 
nical exercise of authority by the false teachers, with allow- 
ing themselves to be lived upon and openly robbed 
(xateoier) or circumvented by fraud and false pretences 
CawBaver), with tolerating pride and  haughtiness 
* (énatostat), and even contumely of the most extreme kind, 
such as is typified by a blow in the face (cig medcwnov dépet). 

21. The first sentence is ironical. The sense seems to 
be: I speak despising myself, ‘ with contempt of myself’ 
(nat ati.=d&tiuws) as though we had been (as they 
allege) weak (‘ in this part ’ must be omitted, but it rightly 
completes the sense). | He says ironically, then, that in 
comparison with the false teachers who trampled on and 
devoured the Corinthians, he is ashamed of himself and his 
companions. The a 6t, as in 2 Thess. ii. 2, is used to 
imply that he does not agree in the fact stated, 7.e., that 
he does not plead guilty to any real weakness, however his 
adversaries might accuse him of failing to maintain the 
dignity and exercise the rights of an Apostle. (See Winer— 
Moult., Gr. 67, § 1; ef. J. H. Moulton, Proleg. p. 212). 

‘ Wherein if any man dare.’ . The Greek: év “wm 8 &y 16 
TOAUGe means: ‘ But whereinsoever any man is bold’ or 
‘dares ’ (to glory). It would have made for clearness if 
this had begun a new verse, for the Apostle now casts 
irony aside, and declares boldly that he has nothing to be 
ashamed of, because he is inferior in nothing to his adver- 
garies. ‘‘ The enumeration of his claims begins from those 
points in which his opponents were strongest, and from 
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ago: ™ Hebraei sunt, et 
ego: Israelitae sunt, et 


ego: semen Abrahae sunt, 
et ego: ™ Ministri Christi 
sunt (ut minus sapiens 
dico), plus ego: in labori- 
bus plurimis, in carceribus 
abundantius, in plagis su- 
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“They are Hebrews: so 
aml. ‘They are Israelites : 
soamlI. ‘They are the seed 
of Abraham: so am I. 
“They are the ministers of 
Christ : (I speak as one less 
wise,) I am more : in many 
more labours, in prisons 
more frequently, in stripes 
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these gradually rises into a sphere where he leaves them 
behind, and ultimately loses sight of them altogether ”’ 
(Stanley). 

22. The false apostles gloried in their Jewish origin; but 4 pee 
in this respect St. Paul was in no way inferior to them.” 
In ‘ Hebrews,’ ‘ Israelites,’ ‘ seed of Abraham,’ there is 
reference respectively to nationality, dignity as the chosen 
people of God, and inheritance of the Messianic promises. 
The Jews as a nation were distinguished from other nations 
by the name Hebrews. 

This name is probably derived, not from Heber, one of 
Abraham’s ancestors (Gen. xi. 15 ff.), but from a Hebrew 
word meaning beyond (4p), because Abraham the father 
of the race had come Westward to Canaan from beyond the | 
Euphrates. See Gen. xiv. 18, where the name is first 
applied to Abraham, and where the LXX. render it by 
6 nepétys. In calling themselves ‘ Israelites’ the false 
teachers claimed to belong to God’s chosen and privileged 
people (Rom. ix. 4), while in referring to themselves as the 
“seed of Abraham’ they claimed to be of those who in- 
herited the Messianic promises (Gal. iii. 16; Rom. ix. 5, 7, 
8). Hence the present verse means: Do they claim to be 
Jews, to belong to God’s chosen people, to be heirs to the 
Messianic promises? I can make the very same claims. 
The verse shows that the adversaries were Jews. 

23. Another claim of theirs was that they were ministers 
of Christ. The Apostle, without stopping to dispute the 
truth of the claim, says that he is such in a higher degree. 
The preposition bnép is used adverbially: ‘‘ multo majore 
gradu ego’’ (Grimm). In saying this, he accompanies it 
with another apology (cf. vv. 1, 17, 19) for his glorying : me 
speak as one less wise,’ literally “as one mad, beside him- 
self.’ He admits that his language may well seem alto- 
gether extravagant, but he will assert later on (xii. 11) that 
the circumstances required it. 

He proceeds to prove his superior claims by his record of 
Apostolic labour and suffering. Taking the order of the 
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pra modum, in mortibus 
trequenter. * A Judaeis 
quinquies, quadragenas, 
aiaeminis, accepi. * ‘Ter 
virgis caesus sum, semel 
lapidatus sum, ter naufra- 
gium feci, nocte et die in 
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above measure, in deaths 
often. ™Of the Jews five 
times did I receive forty 
stripes, save one. ™ Thrice 
was I beaten with rods, 


once I was stoned, thrice Im » 


suffered shipwreck ; a night 


and a day I was in the depth 
of the sea. ™In journeying 
often, in perils of waters, in 


profundo maris fui. ™ In 
itineribus saepe, periculis 


clauses in the Vulgate, which is most probably correct, the 
Greek may be rendered: ‘ in labours more abundantly, in 
prisons more frequently, in stripes above measure, in deaths 
(ef. i. 10) often.’ St. Luke in the Acts mentions only 
one imprisonment of the Apostle prior to the writing of 
this epistle (Acts xvi. 23). 

24. In this and the next verse we have some instances ot 
the stripes and dangers of death. The Jewish law (Deut. 
xxv. 3) restricted the number of stripes to forty, and for 
fear of exceeding the number, the Jews administered only 
thirty-nine, the number which the Apostle says here he 
received on five occasions. Thongs of leather were used 
to inflict the stripes, which were administered, thirteen’ on 
the bare breast and thirteen on each shoulder, while verses 
of the Law were read to the victim. We have no other 
record of these scourgings of the Apostle by the Jews. 

25. The beating with rods, not scourges as in the case of 
our Divine Lord (Matt. xxvii, 26; J. xix. 1), was inflicted by 
Gentiles. There was here no legal limit to the number of 
stripes. One of the three occasions, that at Philippi, is re- 
corded by St. Luke (Acts xvi. 22). For the stoning, see 
Acts xiv. 18. Of the shipwrecks we have no other record, 
for that on the voyage to Rome (Acts xxvii.) happened three 
years after this was written. 

‘ A night and a day I was (menotynx« ‘I have passed,’ as 
in Acts xx. 8) in the depth of the sea’; év7@ Bv0G = ‘in 
the deepsea.’ We know nothing more ofthisincident. It is 
possible he was saved miraculously, but the probability is 
that he was clinging to a raft. At any rate, the presence 
of the article with ®v0 makes it quite improbable that 
there is merely reference to a deep well or prison. The 
occasion is referred to separately from the other three ship- 
wrecks as being much more terrible. 

26. The general impression conveyed is that in his journey- 
ings, whether by land or sea, he was confronted by dangers 
wherever he turned: whether in the busy haunts of men, in 
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fluminum, periculis latro- perils of robbers, in perils 
num, periculis ex genere, irom my own nation, in 
periculis ex gentibus, peri- perils from the gentiles, in 

Pee al aNO an perils in the city, in perils in 
ate ee Pye in the wilderness, in perils in 
solitudine, periculis in mari, ihe sea. in hee froma wate 
periculis in falsis fratri- brethren ae ae labour aaa 
EO 4 In labore Pala painfulness, in much watch- 
rumna, in vigiliis multis, ings, in hunger and thirst, 
in fame et Sifl, I lelunis jy fastings often, in cold and / 
multis, in frigore et nudi- nakedness, ™ Besides those 


tate: ™ Practer illa quae things which are without : 7 


extrinsecus sunt, instantia my daily instance, the soli- 
mea quotidiana, sollicitudo citude for all the churches. 


a 


the lonely desert or on the bosom of the deep. For ‘ perils 
of waters ’ read ‘ perils of rivers.’ 

27. The ‘ labour and painfulness ’ (rather ‘ fatigue ’) were 
probably those sustained in earning his bread, that he might 
not be a burden to his converts (cf. 1 Thess. ii. 9; 2 Thess. 
iui. 8), for the labour incidental to travel has already been 
sufficiently implied in the preceding verse. Hence volun- 
tary labour is meant, which might have been avoided by 
his accepting support from the churches (cf. 1 Cor; ix ae 
15, 18). 

“In fastings often.’ Coming as this does immediately 
after the reference to the involuntary hunger and _ thirst 
incidental to his Apostolic life, it can mean nothing else 
than voluntary fasts undertaken to chastise his body (ef. 
1 Cor. ix. 27). 

28. ‘ Besides those things which are without.’ The 
Greeks take this to mean: ‘ besides the things which I 
omit,’ and begin a new sentence with what follows, in this 
manner: ‘ Against me is the daily concourse (of enemies), 
mine is the care of all the churches.’ But it is much 
more probable that, as most commentators hold, the whole 
of v. 28 forms one sentence. Taking the Greek Fathers’ 
meaning of tévnipextés ‘ things omitted ’ (‘ things that 
I leave unmentioned ’), reading éxtotacte (‘ assiduous care,’ 
‘ anxiety ’—the sense which was doubtless intended by the 
Vulg. ‘ instantia,’ as appears from Judith iv. 9: Eph. 
vi. 18; the only other places where the Vulgate employs 
the word) with B xy D EF G, etc., rather than ETLOVOTAGLG 
(‘ hostile concourse,’ or ‘ onset ’), and connecting the first 
clause of the verse with what follows, the sense seems to 
be: Besides the things left unmentioned, there is my daily 
anxiety, namely, the solicitude for all the churches, The 
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omnium ecclesiarum. 
*® Quis infirmatur, et ego 
non infirmor? quis scanda- 
lizatur, et ego non uror? 
® Si gloriari oportet : quae 
-infirmitatis meae sunt, glo- 
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* Who is weak, and I am 
not weak? Who is scan- 
dalized, and I am not on 
fire? “If I must needs 
glory, I will glory of the 
things that concern my in- 


last clause is thus in apposition to that preceding. ’Entotyotc 
in the sense of anaiety is frequent in Polybius (cf. Grimm). 

The Vulgate understands tév napextéc of trials from 
without, as opposed to the mental anxiety that follows here, 
and such scholars as Erasmus, Wetstein, Bengel agree with 
this view. As mapextdéc is not used in profane writers, and 
elsewhere in N.T. only in Matt. v. 82; Acts xxvi. 29, it is 
hard to say if this sense is inadmissible; but it seems better 
to take the view of the Greek Fathers set forth above. 

Instead of taking the last clause of the verse in apposition 
to that which precedes, as we do, Cornely, Bisping, etc., 
understand the ‘ daily anxiety ’ in reference to the care 
which the Apostle bestowed on the private affairs of those 
who daily consulted him; and the last clause in reference 
to his solicitude for the public good of the churches. 

It is hardly necessary to remark that St. Peter could 
have. spoken in even a fuller sense of his care of all the 
churches, for St. Paul is speaking only of the Gentile 
churches which he had founded. ‘‘ Peter, says Bengel, 
could not have said the same! A strange assertion indeed. 
Peter not anxious for all the churches! the ‘ rock ’ whereon 
Jesus Christ built His Church, whose special duty it was 
to confirm the brethren in the faith, to whose keeping was 
entrusted the entire fold, to feed both lambs and sheep ’”’ 
(McCarthy, Eps. of the Sundays, p. 118). 

29. Here we have examples of what that Apostolic solici- 
tude meant. The ‘ weak ’ were those of weak or doubting 
conscience, in reference to whom he says in 1 Cor. ix. 22: 
* To the weak I became weak,’ 7.e., he accommodated him- 
self to their weak conscience (cf. 1 Cor. viii. 10, 13), and 
by heartfelt sympathy made their trials his own. There is 
reference to the same accommodation and sympathy here. 

“Who is scandalized,’ ete. The sense is: ‘ Who is led 
into sin by another’s example, and I am not on fire with 
zeal (to win him back), and with holy indignation (against 
the scandal-giver)?’ Jor the original sense of ‘ scandal,’ 
see on 1 Cor. viii. 13. 

30, We take it as certain that this and the next verse are 
not meant merely as an introduction to the two verses 
that follow, but were written chiefly in view of all that has 
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riabor. * Deus et Pater’ firmity. “The (Godsend 
Domini nostri Igsu_ Father of our Lord Jesus 
CHRISTI, qui est benedictus Curist, who is blessed for 
in saecula, scit quod non © ever, knoweth that I lie not. 


been said from verse 23, and probably with reference also. 
to what he is about to record in vv. 32-88. From verse 
23 he has been showing that he has a higher claim than the 
false apostles to be regarded as,a minister of Christ. It 
now occurs to him that the evidences which he has been 
adducing in support of that claim-—his labours, his suffer- 
ings, his anxious cares—are, on the one hand, rather evi- 
dences of weakness than of strength and Apostolic power; 
on the other, that they are so numerous and of such a char- 
acter as possibly to make it seem doubtful whether they 
could be crushed into a comparatively short space in one 
lifetime. To the first thought he alludes in the present 
verse ; to the second in verse 31. The present verse means, 
therefore: If circumstances compel me, as they do, to 
boast, I will boast, as I have just been doing, of the things 
that are evidences of my weakness—(t& tig d&obevetac)— 
my sufferings and tribulations. Of course the Apostle had 
fully in mind (ef. xii. 9-10) that the marvellous success of 
his labours, well known to all, notwithstanding all these 
evidences of weakness, was the best proof that he was a 
true minister of Christ. ; 

31. Here, to meet any doubt or question as to the truth 
of all he has said or is about to say, he swears by the Divine 
Father that he lies not. As the article is not repeated 
before mathe we must understand the reference to be (ef. 
Beel. Gr. Gr. p. 126 f.), not first to the Blessed Trinity and 
then to the Father, but only to the First Divine Person as 
God and Father of the Lord Jesus (‘ our,’ before ‘ Lord ’ is 
to be omitted; and probably also ‘ Christ’ after ‘ Jesus ’). 
Christ on the cross cried out: ‘ My God, My God ’; and we 
need have no difficulty if the First Divine Person is spoken 
of as the God of the Lord Jesus, for as the source of Deity, 
from whom the Divine Son proceeds, He may be said to be 
such even in reference to Jesus as God, while of course the 
expression is easily understood in reference to Jesus as man. 

“Who is blessed for evermore.’ This is to be referred, 
not to Jesus, but to the First Divine Person, the subject of 
the sentence. The idea is: I swear by Him, who is blessed 
for evermore, whose name God forbid I should invoke to 
confirm a lie. 
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mentior. “ Damasci prae- 
positus gentis Aretae regis 
custodiebat civitatem Dam- 
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* At Damascus the gover- 
nor of the nation under 
Aretas the king, guarded 


ascenorum, ut me compre- the city of the Damascenes 
henderet: “ Et per fene- to apprehend me: *™ And 
ENR ee 


32. One notable evidence of his weakness, and one that 
might appear particularly incredible, now occurs to his mind, 
and he adds it here, though it was already included in a 
general way in the risks of death alluded to in v. 238. 

_ Damascus is one of the oldest cities of the world, old at 

least as the days of Abraham (Gen. xiv. 15). Josephus 
(Antiq. I. vi. 4) says it was founded by Uz, grandson ot 
Shem. Situated at the Eastern foot of Anti-Libanus in 
a very beautiful and well watered plain, and on the high- 
road of commerce between Egypt and Upper Syria, as well 
as between Tyre and the far Hast, it has been an important 
city in almost every period of its chequered history. Ac- 
cording to the statistics of 1896 it has a population at 
present of 154,000 souls, an estimate which some consider 
far below the real number. 

“The governor of the nation under Aretas the king,’ 
literally, ‘ the ethnarch of Aretas the king.’ The ethnarch 
(from e0vog and gépyw) was a deputy governor, ruling a 
province in subjection to his sovereign. There is no reason 
to believe that the reference in the present case is merely 
to a Jewish prefect whose business it would be to regulate 
the affairs of the Jewish inhabitants of Damascus. Such a 
person would not be called the ‘ ethnarch ’ of the Arabian 
king, nor would he have any authority to guard the city, 
as this governor did. 

Aretas IV. was king of Arabia Nabataea, the capital of 
which was Petra. Josephus (Antiq. I. xii. 4) seems to say 
that this kingdom extended from the Euphrates to the Red 
Sea. But it is very difficult to say how Damascus came 
to be subject to the Arab king at the time to which St. Paul 
here refers, for from before the Christian era until 34 a.p. 
it belonged to the Roman province of Syria and was directly 
under Roman administration. This is proved by Dam- 
ascene coins which bear the head of the Roman Emperor, 
and have no allusion to any local prince such as was usual 
in the coins of client states. Josephus says (Antiq. xvili. v.) 
that about the twentieth year of Tiberius (ibid. xviii. iv. 
6), i.e., 83 a.p., Aretas and Herod Antipas the Tetrarch of 
Galilee quarrelled because the latter had determined to 
divorce the daughter of Aretas; that both raised armies and 
prepared for war, and that all the army of Antipas was 
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stram in sporta dimissus through a window in a 
basket was I let down by the 
wall, and so escaped his 
fugi manus eius. hands. 


nme EE 


destroyed. If, then, Aretas occupied Damascus as a result 
of this war, his ethnarch may have been there as early as 
35 a.D. Others prefer to hold that Aretas did not occupy 
Damascus by force, but that it was freely granted to him 
by Caligula (37-41 a.p.) on the death of Tiberius in 87 a.p. 
The point is of importance in the chronology of St. Paul’s 
life.? 

38. The incident of Paul’s escape, recorded here, is men- 
tioned also by St. Luke Acts ix. 23-25. The two narratives 
supplement each other, but there is no contradiction. St. 
Luke has no mention of the window, but he does not exclude 
it; and if he says that the Jews guarded the city that they 
might kill Paul, while the Apostle himself tells us here that 
ib was the ethnarch who guarded it that he might appre- 
hend him, the accounts are plainly supplementary. The 
Jews could not have guarded a foreign city except by moy- 
ing the local authorities to do so, and an Arabian governor 
would never have taken the trouble to do so, had he not 
been instigated by the Jews. The different intention of 
each party creates no difficulty, but has every appearance 
of probability. 

The word for ‘ basket’ here, cxeyévy (probably from a 
Hebrew root, meaning to wreath, to twist) means a basket 
of wicker-work or of twisted rope; omierg (from a Greek 
root) used in Acts ix. 25 had the same meaning: ‘‘ affine 
est vocl oneipa, igitur aliquid volutum, contortum seu com- 


sum per murum, et sic ef- 


plicatum ’’ (Grimm). 
St. Paul’s example shows that it is sometimes lawful to. 
fly from persecution (cf. Matt. ix. 23). It may be even 


obligatory to do so when God’s greater glory or the greater 
good of the Church requires it. 


‘If Aretas had possession of Damascus as early as 35 A.p., Paul 
might have been converted as early as 82 or 33 A.D., for the escape 
in a basket referred to here and in Acts ix. occurred after his 
return from Arabia (cf. Gal. i. 17; Acts ix. 23: ‘‘ and when many 
days were passed '’) and immediately before his going up to Jeru- 
salem three years after his conversion (Gal. i. 18). On the other 
hand, if Aretas did not come into possession of Damascus before 
the death of Tiberius (87 a.p.), the earliest possible date for the 
conversion of Paul is 34 a.p., or if the three years be counted 
according to the ordinary Jewish method, both extremes being in- 
cluded, 35 a.p. 


CHAPTER XII. 


OUTLINE oF ARGUMENT. 


Glorying not expedient, but necessary in the circumstances 
(v. 1). Account of a marvellous vision accorded to him ' 
by God (2-4); he glories as the recipient of such a Divine 
favour; otherwise he will glory only in his infirmities (5), ° 
though he might justly glory in other things, but is content 
to be judged by his life and doctrine (6). A notable 
instance of his infirmity, permitted by God to suppress pride, 
and not removed at Paul’s prayer that Christ’s power might 
be the more clearly shown forth in the attainment of great 


ends through a weak instrument (7-9). Hence the 
Apostle takes pleasure in his infirmities, and in adverse cir- 
cumstances (10). Renewed apology for glorying, and 


renewed defence of it in the circumstances (11). Appeal 
to the proofs of his apostleship given in Corinth, and to his 
past treatment of the Corinthian church (12-18), from 
which in the future, as in the past, he will refuse to take 
support, being content to spend himself to promote their 
salvation (14-15). Refutation of a charge that he had 
fleeced them indirectly through his disciples (16-18). 
What he has written is not meant merely to please the 
Corinthians, but to promote their salvation, for he fears 
that when he shall come he may find them unworthy, 
and they may find him severe: that he may find among 
them evidences of schism, and still more that he may find 
much to mourn over in the matter of their impurity 
(19-21). 


1S gloriari oportet (non *TIr I must glory (it is not 
expedit quidem): veniam expedient indeed:) but I 
autem ad visiones et revela- will come to the visions and 


1. There is great variety of readings in this verse, but it 
is not of much importance. The best supported reading 
is: ‘ I must needs glory (or, ‘ must I glory ’? — xavyiobat 
det without or with the note of interrogation); it is not 
expedient indeed (uév) but I will come to visions,’ etc. 
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tiones Domini. ?Scio homi- 
nem in Christo ante annos 
quatuordecim (sive in cor- 


pore nescio, sive extra cor- 


[XII. 2. 


revelations of the Lord. 
*I know a man in Christ 
above fourteen years ago, 
(whether in the body, I 
know not, or out of the 


body, I know not, God 

knoweth,) such an one rapt ate 

even to the third heaven”) j,iufo 
ow f 


————— ee 


Another reading fairly supported is: ‘ To glory indeed 
(xavyéo0u. SH) is not expedient for me (wor), but I will 
come,’ etc. 

A third reading is represented by the Vulgate: “If I 
must glory,’ etc. 

The first reading is supported by most of the critics,+ 
and also gives the best sense; we therefore adopt ib without 
hesitation. Its opening words refer to the glorying that 
follows in reference to his visions, rather than to the 
Damascus incident. The sense is: ‘I must needs glory ; 
it is not expedient indeed; but (since it is necessary) I will 
come to visions,’ ete. 

Having shown in the preceding chapter his superiority 
over the false apostles by reason of the labours and perils 
he endured for the Gospel, he now shows that he excelled 
them also by reason of the marvellous favours conferred 
upon him by God. i 

Many distinguish ‘ visions’ from ‘ revelations’ in the 
sense that the things seen in visions were not understood, 
while in revelations they were. But since the Apostle 
seems to include both under the term ‘ revelations’ in 
v. 7, perhaps we may conclude that they are only different 
aspects of the same things—‘ visions ’ as seen by St. Paul, 
“revelations ’ as given by God, 

2. He now proceeds to speak of one of these visions. The 

man’ is of course himself (cf. v. 7); and he refers to 
himself as ‘a man in Christ,’ i.e., a Christian man, incor- 
porated in Christ by faith and Baptism. 

‘ Above fourteen years ago.’ Omit ‘ above,’ for the 
original means simply ‘ fourteen years ago.’ 

The Apostle’s motive in mentioning the time may be, as 
St. Chrys. suggests, to show that only necessity now forces 
him to refer to a matter which he had concealed so long. 
If this was written, as seems most probable, in 55 a.p., 
then fourteen years previously bring us back to 42 a.p., 
supposing St. Paul to follow the ordinary Jewish custom of 


pus nescio, Deus scit), rap- 
tum huiusmodi usque ad 
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tertium coelum. “Et scio *And I know such a man 
huiusmodi hominem (sive (whether in the body, or out 
im corpore, sive.extra cor- of the body, I cannot tell: 
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counting the two extremes in his reckoning. This vision 
is, therefore, different from that in Acts xxii. 17-21, for 
the latter took place almost certainly on the occasion of 
the Apostle’s first visit to Jerusalem three years after his 
conversion, and hence at least some years before the present 
vision. We have no data for saying where the present 
vision occurred. 

As to how the vision took place, since the Apostle him- 
self did not know, we cannot hope to know. Both body and 
soul may have been caught up to heaven, or the soul re- 
maining in the body may have been enabled to exercise its 
activities in heaven (either mode might be referred to as 
‘in the body ’), or finally the soul may have quitted the 
body, leaving it dead for the time (and this would be ‘ out 
of the body ’). The Apostle insists upon his ignorance of 
the mode of the vision, probably in order to imply its sub- 
limity. ‘God knoweth’ implies that no man had the 
knowledge. It is worthy of note too that his language 
clearly implies that there was something in him that was 
incorporeal, something that was in fact the better part of 
him, since because of it he can speak of himself, even if 
the body was absent—-in other words, he supposes his soul 
and its spirituality. Why precisely he speaks of ‘ the third 
heaven ’ we cannot say. Doubtless the reference is to the 
abode of the blessed, but whether it is spoken of as third 
to distinguish it from our atmosphere as the first heaven and 
from the starry regions as the second, we do not know. Some 
prefer to think that a higher region, so to speak, in the 
abode of the blessed is meant, i.e., that the first and second 
heaven were also in the abode of the blessed, but the former 
view seems more probable. First, then, there is the 
atmosphere of our earth which S. 8. refers to as heaven 
in such expressions as “‘ the clouds of heaven ’’; second 
there is the vast region of the stars often referred to as 
heaven in such expressions as ““ the stars of heaven ’’; and 
thirdly there is the abode of God and the blessed, referred 
to by Our Lord when He teaches us to say “‘ Our Father, 
who art in heaven.’’ Whether St. Paul saw God in His 
essence, as the blessed see Him, is also disputed. St. Aug. 
and St. Thom. (Summa I. qu. 12 a. 11 ad 2; II. 2 qu. 175 
a. 5) affirm that he did; others deny, urging that no mortal 
man can see God (1 Tim. vi. 16; John i. 18, etc.). 
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* Quoniam raptus est in Was caught up into Daren ’s 
di ) 2 ae dise; and heard secret 

paradisum; et audivit ar- words, which it is not 


cana verba, quae non licet granted to man to utter. 
ee 

4. Is there still question in verse 3 and here of the same 
vision as in v. 2? Most probably there is. For if the 
reference were now to a different vision, we should expect 
him to date it, as he did that in v. 2; and besides if there 
be question here of a new vision, then he has told us 
nothing whatever of what he saw or heard in the former. 
Better, then, to say that there is still reference to the same 
occasion; but the question still remains whether in the 
present verse and in v. 2 there is reference to two different 
experiences, two different stages, as it were in the same 
vision—“‘ to the third heaven and thence to paradise,’’ 
Clem. Alex. (Strom. v. 12)—or only to one and the same 
thing under different aspects. The latter is the more 
common view (Aug., Amb., Thom., Caj., Est., Lap., etc.), 
and those who hold it say that Paradise is mentioned in 
addition to the third heaven to indicate the delights the 
Apostle experienced. The word Paradise, which occurs 
in N.T. only here and L. xxiii. 48, Apoc. ii. 7, is of Persian 
or Armenian origin (cf. Grimm; Gesen. Thes. ii, p. 1124) and 
means a place of pleasure or delights. The LXX. apply 
the word to the Garden of Eden (Gen. ii. 15), and sometimes 
to any fertile and beautiful valley (Gen. xiii. 10). 

‘ Secret words ’; &énto Syuata might mean ‘ words with- 
out speech ’ or ‘ unspoken words,’ but probably it rather 
means ‘ unspeakable words,’ and is explained by the clause 
that follows. It is clear that the Apostle does not mean 
to say that he heard with his bodily ears, for he has already 
said that he didn’t know whether he was-in the body on 
the occasion; there is question, then, of spiritual percept- 
tion of heavenly things, ‘ words’ being used for ‘ things ” 
here as elsewhere, e.g., L. ii. 15. ‘‘ Dicit autem,’’ says 
St. Thom., “‘ audivit pro vidit, quia illa consideratio fuit 
secundum interiorem actum animae, in quo idem est 
auditus ac visus; . . . . dicitur autem consideratio illa 
visio, in quantum Deus videtur, et auditic, in quantum 
homo instruitur de divinis in ea.”’ 

‘ Which it is not granted to man to utter.’ The phrase 
is ambiguous in both the Greek and Latin; it may mean: 
‘which it is not lawful (or possible) to utter to man’ or 
‘which it is not lawful (or possible) for a man to utter.’ 
The latter is more probably the meaning; God or an angel 
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homini loqui. *° Pro huius- *For such an one I will-(°" 
glory; but for myself I will ("> 
glory nothing, butinmyin- = 
firmities. ° For though I 
infirmitatibus meis. °Nam, should have a mind to 
glory, I shall not be foolish ; 
Re Q for T-avill say. the: truth. 
ero imsipiens: veritatem Bpyt J] forbear, lest any man 
enim dicam: parco autem, should think of me above 


modi gloriabor : pro me au- 
tem nihil gloriabor nisi in 


et si voluero gloriari, non 


made them known to Paul, but they were ‘ unspeakable ’ in 
the sense that man could not or ought not utter them. 

5. Distinguishing, as it were, two persons in himself, one 
the recipient of God’s wondrous favours, the other Paul 
surrounded by infirmities, he will glory for the former, but 
for himself he will glory nothing, save in his infirmities—in 
those weaknesses, whether of body or mind, which serve to 
set forth the power of God who triumphs through him in 
spite of them (cf. vv. 9, 10). 

6. Something seems to be suppressed, such as: Yet I 
could glory in other things besides my infirmities; and the 
present verse proves the truth of this suppressed statement. 
The meaning is: for if I should desire to glory (in other 
things), I should not be foolish, since I should be speaking 
only the truth; but I forbear to do it (tod xxvyxo0o. is under- 
stood after etSoua), lest anyone should think of me 
beyond what he seeth me to be or heareth from me; in 
other words, he was satisfied to be judged by his life and 
teaching. This seems to be said of himself even when 
considered as distinct from the recipient of the glorious 
visions. 

7. He now proceeds to mention a notable instance of his 
infirmity, at the same time making it clear that it was he 
himself who was caught up to Paradise. As the trial or 
affliction referred to was intended by God to check any 
temptation in the Apostle to pride, so it is probably men- 
tioned ,here by him to ward off any suspicion of pride, and 
to show how weak he was, though so marvellously honoured 
by God. 

Before tva py By» A FG read 66 (‘ wherefore ’), and 
this has led Lachmann and others to put verse 6 in a 
parenthesis, and connect the opening words of the present 
verse with the end of v. 5: ‘but for myself I will glory 
nothing, save in my infirmities and in the exceeding great- 
ness (tj treeBor7y) of the revelations,’ and begin the present 
verse with: ‘ Wherefore that I might not be overmuch 
exalted.’ But such a view seems to us excluded, from 
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ne quis me existimet supra that which he seeth in me, 
id quod videt in me, aut or anything he heareth 
aliquid audit ex me. from me. 

"Et ne magnitudo revela- "And lest the great- 
tionum extollat me, datus ness of the revelations 
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the fact that it makes the Apostle, while distinguishing 
himself (v. 5) from the recipient of the revelations, yet 
glory for himself in the revelations. Better then with 
D E KL P and all the Versions omit 816, and understand : 
“and by reason of the exceeding greatness of the revela- 
tions that I might not be too much exalted.’ The order of 
the words in the Greek throws the greatness of the revela- 
tions into special prominence. 

“There was given me a sting of my flesh —by God 
evidently, for Satan would not act for the purpose here 
indicated, namely, to keep down pride. The Greek for 
‘a sting of my flesh * is oxddob ty oxoxt, which means 
literally ‘ a thorn (or ‘ pointed stake ’) in the flesh.” Dxodod 
is always used in LXX. to mean a thorn (cf. Corn.), and 
doubtless it is in that sense, which would be familiar to 
St. Paul, that it is used here, but the meaning would be 
the same, if we understand of any sharp piece of wood. 
The idea, then, is that of a thorn or skewer adhering in 
the flesh and causing continuous pain, not of a goad (which 
would be xévtpov, Ecclus. xxxviii. 25; Acts ix. 5; xxvi. 14; 
etc.) inserted and withdrawn. 

The Apostle further characterises this affliction as ‘ an 
angel of Satan’ (read oatavx) or rather, as we believe, 
“a messenger of Satan.’ ‘ Satan,’ as throughout the N.T. 
generally, is the personal name of the prince of devils; and 
St. Paul’s affliction is said to be his messenger or instru- 
ment, probably because it was inflicted by Satan with God’s 
permission, though for a different end from that intended 
by God, just as happened in the case of Job (Job ii. 7). We 
find it hard to see how a personal spirit subject to Satan can 
be meant, for the clause is apparently in antithesis to the 
preceding: ‘a thorn in the flesh, a messenger of Satan.’ 
And if material things like the winds are spoken of as the 
messengers of God (Ps. 103-4), there is no reason why a 
temporal affliction may not be referred to as a messenger of 
Satan. 

Finally, the Apostle says that this messenger of Satan 
was given ‘ to buffet’ him, and he uses not the aorist 
subj. xorapioy, which would imply merely transient action; 


2 Rf. V.: ‘Sa thorn (marg. ‘ stake’) in the flesh.’’ 
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but the pres. subj., implying continued action and punish- 
ment. The Greek verb means primarily ‘ to strike with 
the fist,’ then in a more general gense to treat with con- 
tumely or violence, to subject to punishment. In its 
primary sense the verb would require us to understand the 
“Messenger of Satan ’ of a personal agent, but the primary 
sense is not meant here, any more than in 1 Cor. iy. 11; 
1 Pet. ii. 20, the only other passages where it occurs in 
N.T., and the secondary sense of subjecting to pain or 
suffering requires only an impersonal agent directed by 
the Devil with God’s permission. After ‘ to buffet me ’ 
many authorities repeat the words: ‘ that I might not be 
too much exalted,’ and though they are wanting in many 
other equally good authorities it is possible that the Apostle 
repeated them to throw into greater prominence God’s 
motive in permitting the affliction, and that they were 
thought by some scribe to be superfluous and so omitted. 

And now we are in a position to inquire, what is this 
‘thorn in the flesh,’ this ‘ messenger of Satan’? Pro- 
bably the Corinthians recognised it at once by this meta- 
phorical description, but from an early period opinion has 
been divided on the point. The common opinion among 
Catholics in later times, almost universally adopted indeed 
by our ascetical writers, is that there is question of tempta- 
tion against purity, and this view is held by many great 
commentators, and suggested not only by the Rheims ver- 
sion, but also by the Latin Vulgate, ‘ stimulus’ being a 
goad or sting. But this view is taken by no Greek Father, 
nor is there any clear support for it in any Latin Father 
until the end of the fifth century (cf. Corn.). Moreover, 
the intrinsic arguments against it are very strong. 1. The 
“thorn in the flesh ’ points to something permanent and 
abiding, not occasional and transitory, as temptations 
against) purity would be, we may suppose, even in the case 
of St. Paul. 2. The Apostle seems to speak of something 
extraordinary and peculiar, not of temptations experienced 
by all humanity. 38. He would not be likely to say that he 
gloried (v. 9) and took pleasure (v. 10) in such an infirmity 
as carnal temptation. 4. It is improbable that he would 
speak of his secret and unknown temptations in a passage 
directed against adversaries, and thus supply them with a 
new handle for attacking him. 

Some modern commentators have suggested that there 
is question of the remorse felt by the Apostle for his early 
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me colaphizet. ° Propter flesh, an angel of satan to 
* quod ter Dominum rogavi buffet me. °For which 


life before his conversion, when he persecuted Christians. 
But though the memory of that early period served no 
doubt to humble him (1 Cor. xv. 9), yet such remorse would 
hardly be said to be ‘ given’ to him; and as he knew that 
God had had mercy on him and pardoned him because he 
“did it ignorantly in unbelief’ (1 Tim. i. 18), such a 
memory could hardly be referred to as ‘a thorn in the 
flesh.’ 

The Greek Fathers commonly understood the reference 
to be to St. Paul’s adversaries or to the persecutions and 
sufferings caused by them. But it is evident that such a 
view is a very unnatural understanding of the metaphor 
“a thorn in the flesh,’ nor is it likely that St. Paul who 
knew that persecution was the lot of all the Apostles (1 Cor. 
iv. 9 ff.) would pray to be freed from it altogether, as he 
did (v. 9). 

Finally there is the view that ‘ the thorn in the flesh,’ the 
“messenger of Satan’ is some bodily ailment—what we 
cannot say, but the Corinthians probably knew. Severe 
and ceaseless head-ache, serious affection of the eyes or 
ears, paralytic affection which distorted his countenance, 
and would be likely to provoke ridicule and impede his work 
as an Apostle, have all been suggested, with many more. 
At any rate some chronic malady would be fitly suggested 
by ‘a thorn in the flesh,’ and if the Apostle regarded it as 
brought upon him by the devil with God’s permission, he could 
aptly refer to ib as ‘a messenger of Satan, to cause him 
pain.’ This view is held by St. Basil the Great and St. 
Greg. Naz., by St. Aug. on Ps. 180, 7 (‘‘ dolore quodam 
corporis ’’), though at other times he doubted, as in De Nat. 
et Grat. 27, 31 (“‘ nescio quem stimulum carnis ’’), by St. 
Thom. and Caj. and among modern commentators by Maier, 
Corn., ete. 

8. The sense is: ‘ In reference to which messenger (of 
Satan) thrice I besought the Lord that it might depart from 
me.’ ‘ Thrice’ is thought by some to be put for an in- 
definite number; but there is no reason why we may not 
take it that the Divine response came after he had asked 
just three times.—‘ That it might depart from me.’ Even 
if the verb &zootH imply personal action, its use here is ex- 
plained by the fact that the malady has already been per- 
sonified as ‘ a messenger of Satan.’ 
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ut discederet a me: ° Et thing thrice I besought the 


dixit mihi: Sufficit tibj Lord, that it might depart. 


: : .  fromme: ° And he said to 
gratia mea: nam virtus in 


benter igitur gloriabor in perfect in infirmity. Gladly 
infirmitatibus meis, ut in- therefore will I glory in my 
habitet in me  virtus ifirmities, that the power 
Christi. ™ Propter quod of Christ may dwell in me. 
placeo mihi in infirmitati- Sg lu ee Pe 

"arte siyek cons myself in my infirmities, in 
bus meis, in contumeliis, in reproaches, in necessities, 
necessitatibus, in persecu- in persecutions, in dis- 


—————— 


9. “And He said (Gr. ‘ hath said’) to me.’ Christ is 
meant, as the end of this verse proves. The perf. ‘ hath 
said ’ seems to point to repeated assurances given by Christ 
—how precisely we cannot say. The Apostle’s prayer was 
not heard in the way he desired; he wished the affliction 
removed; Christ implies that it shall remain, but im- 
plicitly promises internal supernatural aid, gratia adjuvans, 
through which he may triumph over and merit by it. “‘ The 
Lord is good, who often does not give what we desire, that 
he may give what we would prefer’’ (St. Jer., Ep. ad 
Paulin). 

' For power (some authorities read ‘ my power ’) is made 
perfect,’ etc. The sense often given to these words, that 
virtue is made perfect in trials, is not what is meant. ‘ Vir- 
tus ’ of the Vulg. is not ‘ virtue,’ but ‘ power,’ as is evident 
from the Greek (Sdvatc). The words are Christ’s; and 
even if ‘my’ be omitted before ‘ power ’—as it probably 
must be, the weight of evidence being against it—the power 
is Christ’s, as the reference in the end of the verse to ‘ the 
power of Christ’ proves. The meaning is that Christ’s 
power, or Divine power is best shown forth in its perfection 
when it uses weak instruments. If St. Paul’s malady 
seemed to unfit him for his office, the triumph of Christ’s 
grace in and through him would be all the greater (cf. iv. 7). 

“ Gladly therefore,’ etc. The Greek is more expressive : 
* Most gladly therefore will I rather glory in’ (than ask 
to be relieved from) ‘ my infirmities.’—‘ Dwell in me,’ or 
‘take up its abode with me,’ the idea being that the 
Apostle’s chronic affliction would lead to the continuous 
manifestation of Divine power in him. 

10. Hence he declares that he takes pleasure in infirmi- 
ties, etc., because he has learned from experience that when 
he is naturally weak, then by Divine aid he is really strong. 
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tionibus, in augustiis pro tresses, for Christ. For 
Christo: cum enim infir- when I am weak, then am 


I powerful 
—__Jj10OG Lunes potens) Sum. ‘ 
a : “TI am become foolish : 


" Factus eae insipiens, you have compelled me. 
vos me coégistis. Egoenim For I ought to have 
a vobis debui commendari: been commended by you: 
nihil enim minus fui ab iis for I have no way come 
Gill “sunke eupea edn short of them that are above _ 

4 Piety -+:, measure apostles : although py” 
apostoli: tametsi nihil I be nothing. "Vet the | 
sum: ™ Signa tamen apos- signs of my apostleship 
tolatus mei facta sunt super have been wrought on you, 


nesses in himself, especially the bodily ailment (v. 7), the *?” 
others to external circumstances. 

11. Looking back on all he has said from xi. 1, he says: 
‘I am become foolish.’ He does not really mean to admit 
folly (cf. v. 6; xi. 16), but only that his glorying looks 
like folly. Hence he at once defends himself by adding that 
they had compelled him to it and so justified it, for whereas 
they ought to have repelled the calumnies of his adversaries 
they had left the task to himself. 

“I have no way come short of them that are above 
measure apostles.’ See above on xi. 5, where the Greek 
is substantially the same. 

‘Though I be (or ‘ am’) nothing,’ i.e., left to himself, 
and apart from the grace of God. The Clem. Vulgate, fol- 
lowing the Greek Fathers, connects these words with the fol- 
lowing verse: ‘ Though I am nothing, yet the signs,’ etc., 
but the connexion with what precedes seems on the whole 
more probable. 

12. ‘ Yet the signs of my apostleship.’ This is a literal 
rendering of the Vulg.: ‘signa tamen apostolatus mei,’ but 
the best Greek reading is t& usv onueia Tod émootéAov, * truly 
the signs of the (true) apostle,’ etc.—‘ All patience ’ is 
endurance of every kind of trial that befell. It is disputed 
whether it is here set down as the first of the signs of 
the true Apostle or only to imply the trying external cir- 
cumstances calling for patience, amid which those signs 
were wrought. In the former case the Apostle appeals to 
two notes: his great patience (cf. L. xxi. 19), and his 
miracles; in the latter, only to his miracles performed amid 
trying circumstances.—‘ Signs, wonders and mighty deeds ’” 
are different names for the same miracles viewed under 
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vos, im omni patientia, in 
signis, et prodigiis, et vir- 
tutibus. “Quid est enim, 
quod minus habuistis prae 
ceteris ecclesiis, nisi quod 
ego ipse non gravavi vos? 
Donate mihi hanc iniuriam. 
“Ecce tertio hoc paratus 
sum venire ad vos: et non 
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in all patience, in signs, 
and wonders, and mighty 
deeds. ™ For what is there 
that you have had less than 
the other churches; but 
that I myself was not bur- 
thensome to you? Pardon 
me this injury. “Behold, 
now the third time I am 
ready to come to you; and 


: bi N I will not be burthensome 
eee Vols. on unto you. For I seek not 
enim quacro quae vestra the things that are yours, 


sunt, sed vos. Nec enim but you. For neither ought 
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different aspects: ‘ signs ’ as evidences of the truth of the 
doctrine which they were wrought to confirm; ‘ wonders ’ 
as being beyond the ordinary course of nature and so excit- 
ing wonder and admiration; “mighty deeds ’ or ‘ powers’ 
(Svvdperc) as supposing and manifesting Divine power. 

13. Another reason why he ought to have been com- 
mended by the Corinthians is that in no way had they been 
made inferior by him to the rest of the churches, except, as 
he adds ironically, that he himself had not been burthen- 
some to them by taking his support from them. This 
had probably been urged by his adversaries as proving his 
want of affection for the Corinthian Christians (cf. xi. 11). 
The absurd charge needed no refutation, so he adds in 
irony and sarcasm: ‘ pardon me this injury ’ (done to you). 

14. Here he tells them that he will continue to accept 
nothing from them, making it evident that the last clause of 
v. 13 is ironical. He seeks not their goods but themselves, 
and this he implies was only fitting, for he was their 
spiritual father (cf. 1 Cor. iv. 15), and parents are bound 
to provide for their children, not children for their parents. 
This is the natural order of things; but though children are 
not bound to lay up for their parents, they are bound to 
assist them in need. 

The opening words of the verse raise the question whether 
the Apostle had visited Corinth twice before this was written, 
or only once, the second visit which he had been ready to pay 
(cf. i. 15-17) not having been actually paid. In the light 
of ii. 1; xiii. 1 we have no doubt that he had already paid 


‘This is summed up briefly and neatly by Corn: ‘' Primo igitur 
nomine finis, altero natura, tertio causa miraculorum indicari viden- 
tur.”” 
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debent filii parentibus the- 
saurizare, sed parentes 
filiis. * Ego autem liben- 
tissime impendam, et su- 
perimpendar ipse pro ani- 
mabus vestris: licet plus 
vos diligens, minus diligar. 

** Sed esto: ego vos non 
gravavi : sed cum essem as- 
tutus, dolo vos cepi. ” Num- 
quid per ailiquem horum 
quos misi ad vos, circum- 
veni vos? * Rogavi Titum, 
et misi cum illo fratrem. 


the children to lay up for 
the parents, but the parents 
for the children. *But I 
most gladly will spend and 
be spent myself for your 
souls : although, loving you 
more, I be loved less. ” But 
be it so: I did not burthen 
you: but being crafty, I 
caught you by guile. ” Did 
I overreach you by any of 
them whom I sent to you? 


*I desired Titus, and I d04 


sent with him a brother. 
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two visits. St. Luke in Acts makes no mention of the 
second visit, but his silence is no argument against it any 
more than against the Apostle’s visit to Arabia (cf. Acts ix. 
20-26; Gal. i. 17). See Introd. II. 1, (a). 

15. The sense is: And I will gladly spend whatever is mine 
—time, health, strength, nay my very life for your souls; 
éxdum. implies utter exhaustion. 

The last words of the verse: ‘ although loving you more, 
I be loved less,’ as Theod. remarks, are both accusatory and 
conciliatory, charging them with want of affection for him, 
yet intimating his abundant affection for them. The R.V. 
takes this clause as independent and complete in itself: ‘ If 
I love you more abundantly, am I loved the less? ’ 

16. ‘ But be it so’ is a concession taken up from the 
mouths of his adversaries; the rest of the verse is also his 
statement of a charge of theirs against him, to the effect 
that he had craftily fleeced the Corinthians through his 
legates; “bmzeywv here, as in viii. 17; 1 Cor. xi. 7, ex- 
presses the habitual state or condition of the person, and 
is therefore equivalent to the Latin quippe qui essem, 
“inasmuch as I was’ ”’ (Stanl.). The note of interrogation 
at the end of this verse in some editions of the Vulgate, 
is most probably a mistake. 

17. Our version gives the sense correctly. In the original 
tua has nothing to govern it; in his indignation at the 
charge the Apostle mixes two constructions: ‘ Did I ask any 
of those whom I have sent to you to take advantage of 
you?’ and: ‘ Did I take advantage of you through any of 
those whom I have sent? ’ 

18. The reference is to a preceding visit of Titus to Corinth 
implied in vii. 6-7, 14-15; viii. 6. Who ‘ the brother ’ was 
we don’t know, but of course the Corinthians knew well. 
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Numquid Titus vos circum- Did Titus overreach you? 
venit? nonne eodem spiritu Did we not walk with the 
ambulavimus? nonne iis- Same spirit? did we not in 
Hen vestioiie? the same steps? 
fe Olin’ ouitati 4 * Of old, think you 
Bee | fiat we excise. sourselves 
cusemus nos apud vos? 45 you? We speak be- 
Coram Deo in Christo 1o- fore God in Christ: but 
quimur: omnia autem all things (my dearly be- 
charissimi propter aedifica- loved) for your edification. 


ee 


This visit must be carefully distinguished from another 
which was still future when this letter was written, and 
which is alluded to, as we have seen, in viii. 6, 18, etc. 
The last two clauses of the verse imply that in spirit and in 
outward conduct the Apostle and the disciple were one. 

19. Here he points out the purpose of this polemical sec- 
tion (x. 1 ff.) or perhaps of the whole Epistle. It was not 
that he might excuse himself to the Corinthians, but that 
he might bring about their amendment and building up 
in God, that so he might not be forced to deal severely 
when he came again among them. 

Instead of xé&do (‘of old’), a less probable reading is 
Tad (‘again’). As m&kdar has the support of BN AFG, 
etc., and as there is not a word in the epistle up to this point 
signifying that the Corinthians had thought the Apostle 
was excusing himself, as would be implied if ‘ again’ were 
genuine here, we adopt the reading ‘ of old.’ The clause 
may be taken affirmatively or interrogatively, and the 
meaning is: ‘ You are long since thinking that we excuse 
ourselves to you,’ or ‘ Are you long since thinking? ’ etc. 
The following clause: ‘ we speak before God in Christ’ is 
regarded by many as containing two oaths, one by God, the 
other by Christ (cf. Gal. i. 20; Rom. ix. 1), but an oath was 
hardly to be expected here, and besides t&33 névta, ‘but all 
things ’, would be a very unnatural way of introducing what 
was sworn. Better then to take this clause with the next 
as stating his real object in writing as he has done. It was 
with God in view (‘before God,’ and not looking merely to 
the judgment of men), and as a member of Christ or in the 
Spirit of Christ that he has written; and all that he has 
said, has been meant not to excuse himself, but to promote 
the building up of the Corinthians in faith and grace. Note 
the tender ‘ dearly beloved,’ used only once elsewhere in 
the entire Epistle (vii. 1), and meant here to soften the 
severe things he is about to say. 
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tionem vestram. * Timeo 
enim, ne forte cum venero, 
non quales volo, inveniam 
vos; et ego inveniar a vo- 
bis, qualem non vultis: ne 
forte contentiones, aemula- 
tiones, animositates, dis- 
sensiones, detractiones, 
susurrationes, inflationes, 
seditiones, sint inter vos: 
* Ne iterum, cum venero, 
humiliet me Deus apud 
vos; et lugeam multos ex 
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*For I fear lest perhaps 
when I come, I shall not 
find you such as I would, 
and that I shall be found by 
you such as you would not. 
Lest perhaps contentions, 
envyings, detractions, whis- 
perings, swellings,  sedi- 
tions, be among you. ™ Lest 
again, when I come, God 
humble me among you : and 
I mourn many of them that 


20. Here he explains the reason of his anxiety for their 
building up, or edification. It is that he is afraid that when 
he comes he may find them not such as he would, and that 
he himself may be found by them such as they would not. 

“ Lest perhaps contentions,’ etc. The first four words 
occur in the same order in Gal. v. 20, where the Vulg. 
renders the second pair ‘ irae, rixae.’ They refer to evi- 
dences of schism and rivalry about teachers (1 Cor. i. 11; 
ili. 3) which he fears he may still find existing among them, 
together with open and secret attacks (‘ detractions, whis- 
perings ’) on the good name of opponents, and ‘ swellings ’ 
of pride and jealous rivalry (1 Cor. iv. 6, 18), and ‘ seditions,’ 
or disturbances affecting the peace and order of the Chris- 
tian community. The last words: ‘ be among you’ are 
wanting in the Greek, in which ebpeOéowv, suggested by the 
preceding ebpe0m, was meant to be supplied: ‘ lest perhaps 
there be found contentions,’ etc. 

21. Besides the evils connected with the schism, he fears 
still more that he may find much to mourn over in the 
matter of impurity, for which, as we know, Corinth was 
notorious. His greater fear on this score is implied by the 
change from wymag (lest perhaps) v. 20 to the simple yp 
(‘ lest ’) here. 

We connect ‘again’ with ‘humble me,’ not with ‘I come’ 
(cf. Introd., IT. 1; xiii. 1): ‘ lest, when I come (Gen. Abs.), 
my God may again humble me among you’; and we under- 
stand the Apostle to imply that his second visit, of which St. 
Luke has left us no record in the Acts, was a sorrowful one. 
For ‘ God’ read ‘ my God,’ which is more emphatic and more 
ardent. He fears that he shall be humbled at the sight 
of many who have failed to profit by his apostolic labours, 
and may have to mourn over many ‘ who have sinned before ’ 
—probably after their conversion, but before his second visit 
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lis qui ante peccaverunt, et sinned before, and have not 
non egerunt poenitentiam done penance for the un- 
super immunditia, et forni- cleanness and fornication 
catione, et impudicitia, and lasciviousness, that 
quam gesserunt. they have committed. 


SR 


or before he wrote the preceding letter, our present First 
Epistle, in which he set forth clearly the malice of such 
sins (1 Cor. vi. 13 ff.), not before their conversion—‘ and 
did not do penance for the uncleanness,’ etc. St. Paul’s 
fear seems to be that those sinners who had not done 
penance after his former letter, may still fail to do it even 
after the present letter, and that he may have to proceed 
against them when he comes to Corinth. He does not 
charge them with continuing to commit those sins, but 
only with not having done penance for the past, from which 
we may infer, as Estius points out, that mere amendment of 
life is not enough. 

The words ‘ uncleanness and fornication and lascivious- 
ness ’ are most probably intended to cover all kinds of 
sin against purity, for the reference to all kinds is natural 
here. The same three words are found together in Gal. 
v. 19, but in a different order, ‘ fornication ’ coming first; 
and there too they seem to cover all kinds of sin against 
purity, for wovyeta (adultery) and in the Latin text‘luxuria,’ 
are to be omitted there according to the best authorities.‘ 


*The distinction suggested between the words by Cornely ; 
“Porro tria libidinis nomina ita distingui possunt ut primum 
(axxbapota immunditia) sit generale omnesque libidinis species 
complectatur, alterum ropveta fornicatis) illam speciam designet, 
quae Corinthi communior erat, tertium demum coédyerm impu- 
dicitia) graviora peccata significet,” must be rejected, in view of 
the order of the words in Gal. v. 19, where &xaOaxpot« comes only 
in the second place. More probable is Estius’ view, that ‘‘ forni- 
cation”’ covers all sexual connexion outside marriage, ‘‘ unclean- 
ness’’ all unnatural sins of the flesh, and ‘‘ lasciviousness’’ immodest 
kisses, touches, etc. 

C2 


CHAPTER XIII. 


OUTLINE OF ARGUMENT. 


At his third visit he will come as a strict and severe judge, 
and since they seem to want proof of his authority, which 
is the mighty authority of Christ, he will give it to them 
if necessary (vv. 1-4). Hence he warns them to prove 
themselves beforehand, for if they fail in their duty, he 
trusts that he shall not fail in his (5-6). But the prayer 
of himself and his companions is that the Corinthian 
Christians may be found by them strong in virtue, and that 
they may have no need to show their authority (7-9), 
and with this end in view the present letter was written 
(10). Closing exhortation, salutation, and most solemn 
benediction (11-13). 


*EccE tertio hoc venio ad =* BEHOLD, this is the third 
vos: In ore duorum vel time I am coming to you. 
trium testium stabit omne In the mouth of two or three 


1. In xii. 20 the Apostle referred to a twofold fear he 
had: one that he might not find the Corinthians such as he 
would wish, the other that he might not be found by them 
such as they would wish.. The first point he developed in 
xii. 20, 21, and he now proceeds to develop the second. 

‘Behold’ is probably not genuine.—‘This igs the 
third time,’ etc. The plain meaning of these words 
implies that the Apostle had already visited Corinth twice, 
and to say that the second visit was merely intended is alto- 
gether unnatural. See above on ii. 1; xii. 14; Introd. 
II. 1 (a).—The remainder of the verse is a quotation 
from Deut. xix. 15, where the Mosaic Law lays down that in 
judicial proceedings the evidence of one witness against a 
person accused of a crime was not enough, but at least two 
or, if convenient, three witnesses should agree against him. 
The text is quoted substantially from the LXX., which 
does not really differ from the Hebrew. The Hebrew 
indeed speaks of two or three witnesses, while the LXX., 
followed by St. Paul here (800 paptbewy xal tprév), seems 
to speak of two and three, but ‘ and ’ here has the sense of 
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verbum. * Praedixi, et witnesses shall every word 
praedico, ut praesens, et Stand. *I have told before, 
nune absens, iis qui ante and foretell, as present and 

e now absent, to them that 
Peceaverunt, et ceteris om- sinned before and to all the 


nibus, quoniam si venerc rest, that if I come again, I 
eeeeeeeSeSSSSSSFSSSSSFFFFFee 


even, so that the meaning is that the crime was to be 
proved by the testimony of two, even of three, witnesses, 
where so many could be had conveniently. In recalling this 
provision of the Law here, St. Paul indicates that he intends 
to proceed against the Corinthian sinners in strictly judicial 
form, and at the same time implies that it is with public 
sins he will deal, which can be adequately proven. 

Many good authorities have held that the witnesses meant 
by the Apostle are his visits to Corinth, each visit being 
regarded as a witness against the sinners, because they did 
not take advantage of the Apostle’s preaching and the 
graces with which God accompanied it, to amend. But 
this is highly artificial, and there is really no good reason 
for departing from the obvious and quite satisfactory view 
that he speaks of personal witnesses. 

2. “ As present and now absent.’ It is certain that ‘ the 
second time ’ (76 Sedtepov) must be inserted after ‘ as pre- 
sent,’ and the meaning is: I have told before, and I foretell, 
as when present the second time, so (ottme being under- 
stood’) now when I am absent, etc. What he foretold to 
those who had sinned before his second visit, and now fore- 
tells to all similar sinners, is that if he come again he 
will no longer leave them unpunished, but will deal with 
them according to rigorous justice. 

Those who hold that the Apostle had paid only one visit 
to Corinth before this time, commonly understand him to 
mean that he had said before in our First Epistle (iv 19-21), 
and that he now says again in this present passage as if 
he were present for the second time, although he is absent, 
to those who sinned before he wrote the First Epistle and 
to all similar sinners, that if he come again he will not 
spare (cf. Stanl.). But the meaning of ‘ although ’ thus 
given to x«t before &mdv is most unnatural here, where it 
seems merely to connect the two participles TaxOMY and andy 


1“ Nonnunquam in altero enuntiati membro vocula demonstra- 
tiva (obtw> seu alia similis) omittitur et cogitando addenda est, 
ut Mt. 8, 13; Col. 2, 6; Le. 6, 10, etc.; referendus hue est etiam 
2 Cor. 13, 2; ut secunda vice praesens ita etiam nunc absens.’’ 
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iterum, non parcam. *An 
experimentum quaeritis 


eius qui in me _ loquitur 
Christus, qui in vobis non 
infirmatur, sed potens est 
in vobis? * Nam etsi cru- 
cifixus est ex infirmitate : 
sed vivit ex virtute Dei. 
Nam et nos infirmi sumus 
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will not spare. *Do you 
seek a proof of Christ that 
speaketh in me, who to- 
wards you is not weak, but 
is mighty in you? *For 
although he was crucified 
through weakness; yet he 
liveth by the power of God. 
For we also are weak in 
him; but we shall live with 


SS 


as a simple copulative; moreover, this view may be dis- 
missed, seeing that the Apostle had already paid two visits 
to Corinth (cf ii. 1; xii. 14; xiii. 1; Introd. IT. 1 (a)). 

3. Instead of ‘do you seek a proof,’ we must read 
‘ seeing that (&met) you seek a proof ’; and this is probably 
to be connected closely with the preceding: I will not spare, 
but will give you proof, seeing that you seek it, of Christ 
speaking in me, and that what I say about punishing the 
impenitent I say with His authority. The remaining words 
of the verse show how serious a thing it would be to provoke 
him and put him to the test of showing his authority by 
punishing them. For Christ, by whose authority he will 
proceed, is not weak in their regard or against them 
(cic buac), but mighty among them—manifesting His power 
not only by the miracles wrought by His ministers (xii. 12), 
but also by punishments (1 Cor. xi. 80). 

Some prefer to begin a new sentence with v. 8, and to 
connect it with v. 5 thus: ‘ Seeing that you seek a proof 
of Christ speaking in me, . .. . try your own 
selves,’ and they regard the intervening words as paren- 
thetic. ‘‘ But though this method yields good sense, it 
seems too artificial and far-fetched ; nor is the Apostle accus- 
tomed so accurately to complete a sentence, interrupted by 
so long a parenthesis ’’ (Bloomf.). On the whole, the con- 
nexion indicated above seems more natural. 

4. He proves that Christ was mighty among them. It is 
uncertain whether ¢i is to be read. If read, the sense 
would be: ‘ For although He was crucified,’ etc. Tf et 
be omitted, the sense is practically the same: ‘ For indeed 
He was crucified,’ etc. 

‘ Through weakness,’ i.e., if the passible human nature 
which He had assumed, made His crucifixion and death 
possible, éx being used here (as Grimm points out), “‘ de 
eo ex quo aliquid consequitur.’’ He was crucified in His 
passible human nature, but He lives now a glorious and 


é 
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in illo: sed vivemus cum 
€0 ex virtute Dei in vobis. 

®Vosmetipsos tentate si 
estis in fide : ipsi vos pro- 
bate. An non cognoscitis 
vosmetipsos, quia CuHRIS- 
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him by the power of God 
towards you. 

* Try your own selves 
if you be in the faith: 
prove ye yourselves. 
Know you not your own 


TUS IgSUS in vobis est? selves, that CHRIsT JESUS 
Sp, 


immortal life as a result of the power of God which raised 
Him from the dead. 

‘ For we also are weak in Him; but we shall live with 
Him,’ etc. The simplest view of the connexion of this 
clause seems to be that it enforces the truth of the state- 
ment that Christ liveth by the power of God, or rather 
that it gives a new argument for the truth of the statement 
in the end of v. 8, namely, that Christ was mighty among 
the Corinthians. That immortal life of Christ is suggested 
and in a manner proved by the fact that His ministers, 
Paul and his companions, weak though they are in fellow- 
ship with Christ who was weak (év até), shall yet now by 
the power of God in fellowship with Him in His risen might, 
manifest vigorous life and power against the Corinthians. 
For ‘in vobis ’ of Vulg. read ‘ in vos.’ 

5. Here he bids them, instead of seeking to prove bim 
(v. 3), to try and to prove their own selves whether they are 
in the faith; in which case they shall need and shall receive 
no proof of his authority. The faith in question was not 
a faith that wrought miracles (1 Cor. xii. 9), for the posses- 
sion of such a faith would be no certain proof that Christ 
was in them or even among them; and for the same reason 
it was not merely a dead faith, but a living faith en- 
livened by charity (Gal. v. 6). It is true, we cannot be 
certain with a certainty of faith that we are in the state of 
grace, “cum nullus scire valeat certitudine fidei, cui non 
potest subesse falsum, se gratiam Dei esse consecutum ”’ 
(Trent, Sess. vi., cap. 9), but we can have moral certainty 
and so could the Corinthians, and it is in order that they 
might attain this that the Apostle tells them to try them- 
selves and prove themselves. Proving is not quite the 
Same as trying in the case; it suggests that they will come 
happily out of the trial. 

The remainder of the verse asks: ‘ Or (4) know you not 
that Christ Jesus is in you, unless indeed you be repro- 
bate?’ He seems to imply that this knowledge regarding 
themselves ought to convince them that he, their Apostle, 
speaks with the authority of Christ (v. 3). But while he 
hopes that they have this moral certainty that they are in 
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nisi forte reprobi estis. is in you, unless perhaps 
* Spero autem quod cogno- you be reprobates? ° But I 
scetis, quia nos non sumus trust that you shall know 
reprobi. ‘ Oramus autem that we are not reprobates. 
Deum ut nihil mali faciatis, Now we pray God that you 
non ut nos probati apparea- may do no evil, not that we 
mus, sed ut vos quod bo- may appear approved, but 
num est faciatis: nos au- that you may do that 
tem ut reprobi simus. which is good, and that we 
Non enim possumus ali- may be as reprobates. * For 
quid adversus veritatem, we can do nothing against 
sed pro veritate. * Gaude- the truth, but for the truth. 
mus enim, quoniam nos in- * Hor we rejoice that we are 
firmi sumus, vos autem po- weak, and you are strong. 
tentes estis. Hoc et ora~ This also we pray for, your 


the state of grace and that Jesus Christ dwells in them, 
the last words of the verse, ‘ unless indeed you be repro- 
bate,’ imply doubt in regard to some. ‘ Reprobate ’ 
(&8éxu01) are here those who might be unable to bear the 
proof (Soxun) before referred to, people destitute of a 
living faith. Hence there is no question whatever in the 
verse of the reprobation of the unpredestined. 

6. Here he tells them that whether or not they come 
well out of their trial, at any rate he hopes to come well 
out of his, and if they put him to the proof they shall learn 
that he and his companions speak and act with the authority 
of Christ. 

7. Yet they hope, he and Timothy, etc. (read the plural 
ebyducbx) that it may not be necessary for them to show 
their authority, but rather that they may appear among 
the Corinthians as if they lacked it. The sense of the 
whole verse is: but we pray God that you do no evil; we 
do not pray that we may appear having authority, but that 
you may do what is good, and that we may appear as if we 
lacked authority, not being called upon to exercise it. 

8. ‘ Truth’ here is moral righteousness, the practical 
truth of good works (cf. J. iii. 21). This verse helps to 
throw light upon the meaning of the preceding. 

9. Read: ‘ For we rejoice when (étav) we are weak, and 
you are strong.” Paul and his companions rejoiced, when 
through not being forced to exercise it they might seem to 
be weak and devoid of authority, and when the Corinthians 
were strong in faith and virtue, so that no coercive measures 
needed to be taken against them. He adds that he and 
his companions not only rejoiced at such a condition of 
the Corinthians, but even prayed for their perfection. ‘ Your 
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mus vestram consummatio- 
nem. ™ Ideo haec absens 
scribo, ut non praesens du- 
rius agam, secundum potes- 
tatem, quam Dominus dedit 
mihi in aedificationem, et 
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perfection. "Therefore I 
write these things being ab- 
sent, that, being present, I 
may not deal more severely, 
according to the power 
which the Lord hath given 
me unto edification, and not 


unto destruction. 

“For the rest, bre- 
thren, rejoice, be per- 
fect, take exhortation, be 
of one mind, have peace :' 
and the God of peace and of 


non in destructionem. 

" De cetero, fratres, gau- 
dete, perfecti estote, exhor- 
tamini, idem sapite, pacem 
habete, et Deus pacis et di- 
lectionis rit vobiscum. Jove shall be with you. 
“ Salutate invicem in osculo "Salute one another in a 


a  _ 


perfection ’ is in apposition to ‘ this,’ as our version implies, 
and there seems to be no good reason for thinking that 
tovzo has here the force of 8% tobto (‘ for this reason ’). 

10. He again (cf. xii. 19) points out his purpose in writing 
this epistle or perhaps the polemical portion of it beginning 
with x. 1. The words ‘ according to the power,’ etc., are 
to be connected with all that precedes in the verse, and not 
merely with the clause immediately preceding. In accord- 
ance with this mission to build up, not to destroy, he chose 
to write and have things set right in Corinth previous to 
his coming, rather than make a display of his power by 
punishing the unrepentant when he came. 

11. This and the two verses that follow constitute the 
epilogue of the Epistle. ‘ Rejoice’; some would render 
yotoete here by ‘ farewell,’ but the Apostle nowhere else 
uses the word in that sense, and it is best understood of 
holy joy, whirh the Apostle reckons among the fruits of the 
Holy Ghost (cf. Gal. v. 22)—’ Take exhortation,’ rather 
“be comforted ’—see above on i. 4-7.—‘ Be of one mind, 
have peace.’ ‘‘ Observa,’’ says Hstius, referring to 1 Cor. i. 
10, “ quam apte congruant quae hic in fine secundae epis- 
tolae dicuntur Epilogi loco, cum iis, quae dicta sunt in 
principio prioris. Unde intelligimus, praecipuam 
Apostolo curam in his epistolis scribendis fuisse, ut per 
concordiam et caritatem bene cohaererent animis inter 
se Corinthii, tanquam unius atque integri corporis membra.”’ 
—‘ Of peace and of love ’; the inverse order: ‘ of love and 
of peace ’ is more probable. 

12. * All the saints’ are all the Christians of the place from 
which he wrote, possibly Philippi. For the remainder of 
the verse, see above on 1 Cor. xvi. 20. 
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sancto, Salutant vos omnes 
sancti. ™Gratia Domini 
nostri IkSU CHRISTI, et 
charitas Dei, et communica- 


tio sancti Spiritus sit cum 
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holy kiss. All the saints 
salute you. ™ The grace of 
our Lord Jesus CHRIST, 
and the charity of God, and 
the communication of the 
Holy Ghost be with you all. 


omnibus vobis. Amen. Amen. 


18. He adds his own salutation in the form of the most 
solemn benediction found anywhere in his epistles. As 
St. Thomas points out, the Apostle here wishes the Corin- 
thians everything that is necessary: ‘‘ gratia Christi, qua 
justificamur et salvamur; caritas Dei Patris, qua sibi uni- 
mur; et communicatio Spiritus Sancti, divina nobis dona 
distribuentis. ”’ And this blessing he invokes, not upon 
particular individuals or sections, but upon them all (ust& 
névtoyv Syéyv). The blessing was probably given in this form 
in order to suggest the mystery of the Blessed Trinity, 
although the Father is not expressly named. At any rate, 
the Greek Fathers frequently appealed to this verse against 
the various Anti-Trinitarian heretics. The genuineness of 
the final ‘ Amen ’ is very doubtful, as it is wanting in the 
three oldest Greek MSS. B x» A. The subscription, found 
in many MSS., which names, perhaps correctly, Philippi as 
the place where the Epistle was written, must be regarded 
as spurious. 


END. 
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aicov, 1. 13, 1. 48 

&xLwv, 1. 128, 

hoc, 1. 186. 

avayivaoxa, m1. 10. 

a&vOparuvoc, I. 143, 

antouat, 1. 86. 

&Vevag, 1 190. 

aoynpovew, 1. 108, 199. 

&SOxty0G, 1. 158. 

appabav, mw 15 


Banquets, sacrificial, 1 148. 

Baptism, 1. 9, 10, 76, 77, 135.; 
i 70. ‘ 

Baptism for the dead, L 238— 
240. 

Baptism of infants, t 97. 

Barnabas, 1. 126; o. 100, 101. 


Se eee ee EE A eS a PS BL ST? 

'The Roman numerals (1., 1.) refer to the First and Second 
Epistles respectively; the numerals that follow, whether Roman 
or Arabic, to the pages; the Roman numerals in this case referring 
to the pages in the Introductions. 
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Basket, tr. 138. 

Batiffol, 1. 2, 167, 179. 

Beelen, 1. 16, 28, 60, 113, 202, 
250; uu. 4, 36, 117, 125, 136. 

Belial, m. 81. 

Benedict x11, 1. 203. 

Bengel, 1. 135. 

Bisping, 1. 95; m. 135. 

Bonaventure, St., 1. 153. 

Brandscheid, 1. 60, 140. 

Brethren of the Lord, 1. 124. 

Brother, 1. 2. 

Buffet, to, 1m. 144, 145. 

Burial of Christ, 1. 225. 

B&pBapoc, 1. 211. 

BexBetoy, 1. 132. 

Beda, 1 119. 


Cajetan, 1. 95, 203; 1. 31, 142. 

Calendar, m1. 97. 

Called by God, 1. 2, 15, 100. 

Calmet, 1. 95. 

Calvin on celibacy, 1. 107, 108 ; 
on the Sacraments, 1. 136. 

Calvinists, 1. 31. 

Canon of the Mass, 1. 170. 

Carthage, third Council of, 1. 
164. 

Casus Apostoli, 1. 94—99. 

Catholic Epistle, 1. 3. 

Celibacy, 1. 86, 90, 107, 108. 

Cephas, 1. 8, 47, 123, 225. 

Chalice, consecrated, 1. 
145. AVS iA: 

Characteristics of the Epistles, 
general, I. xxi.; I. viii. 

Charisms, 1. 181 ff. 

Charity, the virtue of, 1. 196— 
204. 

Chloe, 1. 7. 

Christ, His vicarious death, 
im. 67, 68; see Divinity. 

Christians as ‘ saints,’ 1. 3. 

Christ party at Corinth, 1. 8. 


144, 


INDEX. 


Chrysostom, St., 1. 23, 39, 42, 
69, 75, 86, 118, 139, 142, 
150, 178, 181, 238, 239, 263, 
265; 1. 13, 56, 73, 80, 87, 
113, 128, 140. 

Church, 1. 2, 208. 

Church of Corinth, 1. xii.—xvi 

Cicero, I. xi., 255. 

Circumcision, 1. 100. 

Clement of Rome, St., 1. 9, 52. 

Clement of Alexandria, 1. 89, 
122, 137; wm ia2 

Clothed upon, 1. 61. 

Coadjutors of God, 1. 37. 

Collection for the poor, 1. 258 ; 
m. 92—111. 

Commentaries, I, xxvi. ; Il. Xii. 

Communion under both kinds, 
TeeaeaG: 

Communions, unworthy, 1. 176. 

Conscience, erroneous, I. 116. 


Conybeare and Howson, 1. 
XxXvL, 1955 m1 x 

Core, 1. 141. 

Corinth, 1. v.; church of, 1. 
vi.—x. 


Corluy, 1. 250. 

Cornely, 1. 15, 24, 33, 37, 50, 
53, 62, 73, 81, 95, 125, 149, 
154, 158, 170, 176, 187, 192, 
198, 199, 220, 236, 2535 
m1. 23, 27, 39, 60, 65, 66, 70, 
93, 103, 146, 149, 153, ete. 

Counsel, 1. 102, 153. 

Crispus, 1. 10. 

Cross of Christ, 1. 11. 

Cyprian, St., 1 137. 

Cyril of Alexandria, St., 1. 95. 

Cyril of Jerusalem, St., 1 137. 


Damascus, 1. 121; wu. 137. 

Date of the Epistles, 1. xx. ; 
I. ix., 97, 138. 

Dathan, 1. 141. 


INDEX. 


Day of judgment, 1. 40—43. 

Deacon, 11. 101. 

Debt of marriage, 1. 87. 

Deissman, 1. 2, 150, 235, 258. 

Demoniacal possession, 1. 63. 

Denzinger, 1. 171, 203; um. 64. 

Devices, Satan’s, m. 26, 

Didache, 1. xv., 10, 145, 206, 
266. 

Dispensation, glory of the new, 
mH. 35—38. 

Divinity of Christ, 1. 4, 32, 38, 
230; mm. 13, 96. 

Divorce, 1. 93. 

Drach, 1. 95. 

Sarpdoviov, 1. 148. 

deirvoy, 1. 167. 

Statoscic, 1. 184, 

Staxovia, 1. 185; mu. 36, 46. 

ddxwos, 1. 166. 

S6Ea, 1. 160. 


Earnest of the Spirit, 1. 15, 63. 

Easter, 1. 97; see Pasch. 

Encyclopedia, the Catholic, 1. 
vi. 

Ends of the world, 1 141. 

Ephesus, 1. 6,241; 12. viii., ete. 

Erasmus, 1. 99; wu. xii., 135. 

Eschatology, 1. 40—43, 103, 
253, 254; 1. 58—65. 

Estius, 1. 4, 23, 24, 53, 63, 64, 
65, 76, 95, 100, 110, 117, 
128, 130, 142, 143, 153, 170, 
195, 200, 239, 245, 250, 253, 
267; i. 12, 21, 47, 50, 70, 
71, 79, 93, 96, 114, 159, ete, 

Ethnarch, u. 137, 138. 

Eucharist, Blessed, 1. 21, 145, 
164-180. 

Euripides, 1. 200. 

Eusebius, 1. 89, 137. 

Exodus, Jews of, 1. 134, 135. 

Eyelow, 1. 225. 
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ci Ur, I. 99. 
éOwAsiov, 1. 117, 
Zdmaov, 1 113. 
éxxAnota, 1. 2, 219. 
Exwv, I. 128. 
ZhAnves, 1. 15. 
SEoveta, 1. 161. 
émOuuntns, 1. 139. 
Sm Tota, IL. 22. 
Zoonteov, 1. 202. 
EtEp0G, I. 186. 
evAoyéw, 1. 169. 
edyaootéw, 1. 169. 


Factions at Corinth, 1. 8, 52. 

Faith, u. 115; Protestant theory 
of, r. 50. 

Fasting, 1. 116; wu. 76, 134. 

Feije, 1. 96, 99. 

Fickleness, charge of, 1. 11, 16. 

First plural in Second Epistle, 
Eono;e4< 

Flesh and blood, 1. 251. 

Florence, Council of, 1. 42, 44, 
171; um. 64. 

Fornication, 1. 61, 
cE lbs: 

Funk, 1. xv.; 1. iii. 


78—83 ; 


Gaius, I. xiii., 10, 

Gallio, 1. 62. 

Genitive, objective, 1. 5; sub- 
jective, 1. 67; of apposition, 
. 15, 28, 59. 

Gifts, spiritual, 1. 181 ff. 

Gnosticism, 1. 5. 

Grace, 1.4; necessity of, 11. 33 ; 
amissibility of, 1 133, 134, 
142, 200, 201; sufficiency 
Ofere 143; 

Gregory the Great, St., 1. 39. 

Gregory of Nazianzus, S8t., 
mr. 146. 
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Grimm, I. 13, 38, 108, 148, 158, 
160, 190, 192, 210, 212, 225; 
nm. 5, 7, 16, 29, 44, 47, 61, 
64, 66, 106, 114, 119, 135, 
138, 142, 155, 156, etc. 

yupvoc, m1. 61. 

yvrvy, 1. 86, 122, 158. 


Hair, 1. 163. 

Harlot, 1. 82. 

Harnack, 1. xx. 

Hasting’s Dictionary of the 
Bible, 1. xx., 167, 206; qeiii. 

Hausrath, m. 20. 

Heaven, the third, m. 141. 

Helvidius, 1. 123. 

Heresies, 1. 166. 

Hermas, 1. 206. 

Hierarchy at Corinth, 1. xv., 
193. 

Husbandry, God’s, 1. 38. 


Idolatry, 1. 144. 

Idolothytes, or meats offered 
to idols, x. 11]—-119, 149.' 

Idols, 1. 70, 111, 114. 

Ignatius of Antioch, St., 1. 89, 
241. 

Image of God, 1. 160; m. 49. 

Incestuous Corinthian, x. 6l— 
65; mm. 21—26. 

Infant Baptism, tL 97. 

Innocent x., 1. 143. 

Inspiration, St. Paul’s, L 95, 
180; 3. 130. 

Integrity of the First Epistle, 
I. xvil.; of the Second, 1. i. 

Intercourse, social with pagans, 
I. 68. 

Interpretation of Tongues, 1 
187. 

Irenaeus, St., J. xvi., 137, 203; 
{t3: 


INDEX. 


Irish Theological Quarterly, 1. 
224. 

Irony, 1. 56, 219; m. 131, 149. 

Tsaias, 1. 12, 26, 31, 225, 242; 
11. 70, 76, 81, 82. 

Israel, 1. 47 3 om a2 
children of, tm. 35, 39. 
Isthmian games, I. x1., 131. 
iSt@tys, t. 212, 213, 216, 217.. 

tcodOutov, 1. 151. 
tv with ‘subj. having imper. 
force, ¥. 104; mm. 95. 


the 


Jacquier, 11. xii. 

James the Less, £. 226. 

Jansenius, 1. 144. 

Jeremias, 1. 18; 1. 82. 

Jerome, St., © 95, 1220227 
256; wm. 126, 127, 147. 

Jerusalem, Council of, 1. 116,’ 
155, 156; poor Christians of, 
1. 258; 11. 92. 

Jewish priests, 1. 126. 

Job, book of, x. 46, 

Josephus, 1. 137. 

Judge, Christ as, 1. 51, 73; 1. 
64, 65. 

Judgment, last, 1 40—43, 103, 
254-; wu. 64, 65. 

Justice, not merely imputed, 
E18,. 7735 a. 72, 133 

Justin Martyr,-St., 1. 137, 167. 


Kingdom, the Messignic, 1. 235, 
236. 

Kiss, a holy, = 265; uw. 160. 

Knabenbauer, 1. 26. 

xabdds, © 5. 

xaLvOC, I. 206. 

xavey, mm 119. 

xataptiCe, 1 7. 

xatapyéw, 1. 200. 

nataxpdowat, I. 105, 129. 


INDEX. 


xavY AUX, T. 105. 

RAVY HOG, IL. 9. 
xnovoow, L 133. 

wraw, L 173. 

XANTOS, 1. 15. 
kownouar L 178. 
novia, I 145. 
xorAcouat, L Sl. 

yatpw, 1. 159. 
yerpotovéw, m1. 100, 101. 


Lapide, Cornelius 4. 1 29, 37, 
53, 72, 94, 154; m1 142, 154, 
ti, 142, ete. 

Lateran Council, 1 123. 

Latin in the liturgy, 1. 212. 

Law, Mosaic, 1 125, 130, 
256; w. 34. 

Law, the, 1 214. 

Lawsuits, 1. 71-74. 

Leaven, 1. 65, 66, 67. 

Levites, 1. 126. 

Liberty, Christian, 1 78, 98, 
101; mm 48. 

Lightfoot, 1. xx., XXvVi, 

Luther, 1 73. 

Aevtovpyta, mm. 109. 

Rovndy, 1 104, 105, 

Roya, 1. 258. 


Macedonia, 1. 260;'m. 11, 27, 
86, 92, 127, ete. 

MacHvilly, « 27, 113, 212. 

Manicheans, u. 48. 

Manna, 1 135; o. 99. 

Mansi, 1. 42. 

Maran atha, 1. 266. 

Marcion, L xvii. 

Marriage, L 85; indissolubility 
of, 1 92, 93:;; mixed, 1. 94— 
99 

Martyrdom, 1 198. 

Mass, the, 1 149. 

M‘Carthy, . 171; mm. 76, 135. 
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Meats offered to idols, 1 111— 
119, 155. 

Menande?r, 1. 243. 

Menzies, 1. iv., 20. 

Merit of good works, 1. 37, 42; 

‘1m. 56. 

Middle voice, 1. 76, 193; a. 5, 

Ministers of Christ, 1. 35, 48. 

Miracles, 1 187; uo. 148, 149, 

Mirrors, 1. 202. 

Moab, daughters of,1. 139, 140, 

Moses, 1. 135, 137; wo. 36, 38, 

. 39. 

Moulton, J. H., 1. 17, 104, 178, 
182, 204, 244; m 651, 71, 
103, 108, 131. 

Mysteries of God, 1. 49. 

pelvoos, L 76. 

pEptiivew, 1 192. 

petavorm, IL 88. , 

wvoTnoLov, &. 49, 207. 


Natural man, the, 1 29. 


Object of the First Epistle, 1. 
xvi. ; of the Second, 1. vii. 

Occasion of the First Epistle, 
L, xvii.; of the Second, n. 
V.—Vii. 

Oecumenius, 1. 95, 122, 

Orange, Second Council of, 1 
54; 1m 33. 

Ordain, o. 100, 

Origen, 1. 215. 

otxodouém, L117, 

pau, E 227, 

ov and wh, L 17. 

@¢ &y with infinitive, m. 117. 


Paradise, m. 142. 
Parents and the marnage ot 
their daughters, 1 108, 109. 
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Pasch, festival of, 1. 67. 

Paul, St., his Apost. authority 
i 60; 6Ga57 95) AN0; S121); 
m. 16, 115, 156, his celibate 
life, 1. 913° “his” ‘corporal 
austerities, 1. 133; his con- 
version, I. 121, 227; his 
personal appearance, 1. 117; 
his manual labour, m. 127, 
134; his claims and suffer- 
ings, 1. 131—138; his visions, 
m. 140-143; his sting of the 
flesh, 144—146. 

Peace, 1. 4, 99, 219. 

Pelagians, 1. 54; 11. 33, 68. 

Perfect tense, 1. 3, 24, 225; 
10 Ey Pfc WLI 

Perrone, 1. 102, 212; m. 67. 

Peter, St., 1. 8, 123 ; see Cephas. 

Philo, m. 123. 

Photius, 1. 94. 

Plan of the First Epistle, 1. 
xix.; of the Second, 11. 
vii.— ix. 

Plato, 1. 61. 

Plural, first person, 1. 3, 4. 

Preachers, 1. 11. 

Precept and counsel, 1. 102. 

Priests, Jewish, 1. 126. 

Princes of this world, 1. 23, 24. 

Principal efficient cause ex- 
pressed by dia with genitive, 
TO: 

Priscilla, 1 265. 

Prophecy, 1. 187, 206—221. 

Purgatory, 1. 43, 44. 

TOLSAYOYOS, I. 58. 

TAPAXHAEG), IL 3, 23. 

tapbévoc, 1. 102. 

Tapoucia, I. 234. 

Taponcta, I. 38. 

THC with and without article 
following, 1. 3. 

meOdc, 1. 21. 

TVEVPATLXES, I. 29, 182, 246. 


INDEX. 


mopveta, 1. 61, 62. 
Teécumoy, 1. 8, 50. 
Toe6W, I. 41. 
buyixde, 1. 29, 30, 247. 


Quotations from Old 
ment, I. Xxiil. ; Il. x. 


Testa- 


Ramsay, 1. 161; 11. xii. 

Real Presence, 1. 171, 174, 176. 

Redemptory character of 
Christ’s death, 1. 84, 225; 1. 
68. 

Resurrection, doctrine of the, 
I. 79, 224—257; of Christ, 
I. 79, 225—233; 1. 54, 69. 

Reward, as a motive of action, 
i 13s ie bee 

Revised Version, 1. 26, 44, 56, 
73, 75, 87, 107; 1223335 
161, 177, 191, 201, 2027222 
243:; m 12, 16, 21338 rane 
87, 90, 99, 109, 150, ete. 

Rickaby, 1. 109, 148, 162, 166, 
208; 11. 29, 97. 

Robertson-Plummer, 1. 38, 151, 
207, 208, 222, 228, etc. 

Rock, spiritual, 1 136—138. 


Sacrifice of the Eucharist, 1. 
145, 149. 

Saints, called to be, 1. 3. 

Sanchez, 1. 95. 

Satan, 1. 63, 64, 65, 86; 11. 
144; ‘god of this world,’ 
m. 48. 

Schisms, 1. 7, 165. 

Schleusner, I. 38, 61. 

Scrivener, 11. 60. 


INDEX. 


Semipelagians, 1. 54; mu. 33. 

Semler, 1. iti. 

Sennacherib, 1. 12. 

Sensual man, the, 1. 29. 

Septuagint, 1. 12, 18, 26, 31, 
44, 70, 97, 150, 215, 237, 
242, 256; u. 37, 39, 42, 49, 
54, 59, 80, 82, 99, 107, 142, 
154, ete. 

Silvanus, 1. 13. 

Slavery, 1. 100, 101. 

Sosthenes, 1. 2. 

Sozomen, 1. 164. 

Spirit, Holy, 1. 27, 44, 83. 

Spiritual man, the, 1. 29. 

Spiritual body, 1. 247, 248, 251; 
Ir. 60. 

Stanley, 1. vii., 207 ; 1, 79, 81, 
132, 150, 155. 

Stephanas, 1. 10, 263, 264. 

Style of First Epistle, 1. xxii. ; 
of Second, 11. x. 

Suarez, 1. 254. 

Supper, the Lord’s, 166, 167. 

oupxixds and cxpxtvoc, 1. 29. 

oxdvoaroy, 1 119. 

oxOAop, 1. 142. 

OTAKYYVA, 1. 79. 

OX HUM, I. 105. 


Table of the Lord, 1. 149. 

Tacitus, 1. 160. 

Temple of God, 1. 44; m. 81. 

Tertullian, 1. xvii., 95, 122, 137, 
139, 167, 203, 240, 252, 254; 
EEL, V., 21, 

Testament, m1. 34. 

Text, authorities for, 1. xxiv.— 
EXVi.$ I. xii. 

Teaxtus Receptus, 1. 87. 

Theodoret, 1. 95, 122; 1m. 37. 

Theophylact, 1. 67, 122. 

Third day, the, 1. 225. 
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Thomas, St., 1. 25, 46, 54, 58, 
60, 67, 79, 80, 81, 95, 99, 
108, 144, 154, 165, 170, 172, 
LOU rt 254049) 65, 84, 142, 
157, ete. 

Thomists and Scotists, 1. 153. 

Timothy, St., 1. 59, 261, 262 ; 
I. 1, 2, 13, 94, ete. 

Titus, 11. 27, 86, 90, 91, 95, 99, 
103, 150, ete. 

Tongues, gift of, 1. 205—221. 

Transubstantiation, 1. 146, 172 

Trent, Council of, 1. 37, 49, 50, 
ie SOveL Sten 42) 144, 149, 
IOS Wee ale COs aa a 56, 
72, 157, ete. 

Trinity, doctrine of the, 1. 
77, 185; wu. 160. 

Troas, 11. 26, 85. 

Trumpet, the last, 1. 255. 

Types, 1. 135, 136, 138. 

téA0C, u. 40. 

TUMLXGS, I. 138, 141. 


QEateov, 1. 56. 
OAtBw, um. 51. 
OorapBedw, 1. 27. 
Quovactyotov, 1. 147. 


Until, sense of in Scripture, 1. 
236. 

Utterance, 1 5. 

OméEpaxpoc, I. 108. 

OramaCa, 1. 133. 


Van, Steenkiste, 1. xxvi., 137. 

Veil, use of the, 1. 158—164. 

Vetus Itala, 1. 44, 140, 169, 
229; uw. 14, 25, 60, 67, 90, 
116, ete. 

Virginity, 1. 102—105. 
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Vocabulary of the Epistles, 
I; XXil, eee. 

Vulgate, 1. 6 (passim). 

Vulgate text of 1 Cor. xv. 51, 
I. 253. 


Weiszacker, Il. x. ; 

Westcott and Hort, 1. 107, 182, 
198; uu. 60, 87. 

Widows, 1. 90, 91, 110. 


Winer, 1. 74; 11. 4, 131. 

Wisdom, the higher, 1. 34. | 

Wives of the Apostles, 1. 122, 
123. 

World, the, 1. 13. 


Zahn, 1. 266; w. 4, 10, 97. 
Zeugma, I. 34. 

Zeus, I. 147. 

Curd, L 195. 
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